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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 

non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice, and good-will 
among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the faczs of international relations. 


Recently, increased attention has been focused 
on international organization through the 
publication of this journal and the mainte- 
nance of a library, specializing in documents 
and publications of governmental inter- 
national organizations and secondary sources 
in the field. 
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THE UNITED STATES, THE UNITED NATIONS, AND 
THE CREATION OF COMMUNITY* 


LIncoLn P. 


I. 
All 


iong-range task lacing 


rhetoric aside, the fundamental 


the United States 


in its international strategy is to substi 


tute processes ol co peration, order, and 


eventually world law for the anarchy 


and narrow nationalism that continue to 


] 


endangcr world peace and stability. 


The tor ac 


most explicit suggestions 


tions toward the realization of this ulu 


have come from the small 


goal 


ity advocating world government 


who advocate political 


Atlantic 


Community. Such proposals have called 


ym those 


union among nations of the 


for steps going far beyond present levels 


of constitutionalism and = intergovern 


mental cooperauon. As a consequence, 


although in the abstract they might have 


rational, 


App ired logical and enurely 
they have seemed anything but rational 


to professionals who were struggling, 


with only limited success, to bring to 


: 
life even the multilateral machinery al 


ready in existence Advocates of world 


federation like to cite the experience ol 
the relevant and 


American colonies as 


even analogous, particularly the transi 
tion from the Articles of Confederation 
to the Constitution. But they often miss 


the point that: 


Those who seck to bring about Amer- 


Lincotw P. BLoomrieip is a member of the Board 


of | 


United 


litors of this journal and Dhurector of the 


Nations Project at the Massachusetts Insti 


tute of Technology 


JOMFIELD 


ica’s participation in projects for inter 


national control and even world govern 


ment would be well-advised to settle for 


a vague commitment at the outset and 


to trust history to define the reality. It 


seems very unlikely that the American 


Constitution would have been ratified if 


it had been clear that the national gov 


ernment enjoyed the powers claimed for 
it by Marshall in McCulloch v. Mary 


land.’ 


Proposals are occasionally made to “give 
the United Nations legislative powers,” 
the veto.” 


or to “eliminate Such pro- 


require embracing certain 


posals clearly 
’ 
‘ 


sasic concepts of sovereignty which have 


hitherto not been accepted. One of the 


most encouraging contemporary devel- 


opments is the evidence of some gradual 


steps to crystallize a community of in- 


terests among certain nations on the 


basis of a consensus as to specified values 


or objectives. But it is a far cry from 


such beginnings to the allocation of 
genuine legislauve power to the General 
That 


side of the Rubicon, 


Assembly of the United Nations. 


lies on the other 


and it involves acquiescence in a form 


of international constitutional govern- 


ment which most nations have shown 


themselves unready to accept. 


The argument about world govern- 


*Adapted from the 
and I ) 


and G 


book The United Na 

Foreign Policy, published by Little, 

mpany, © 1960 by the Massachusetts 
of Technology 

G McC! 

Thought and the Study of 

Scrence 


author's 


skey, American Political 
Politics,"" American Political 
(Vol. $1), p. 129 


Review, 1957 
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ment has all too frequently centered 
around questions of feasibility rather 
than questions of values. Much thought 
has gone into planning governmental ar- 


rangements for expressing the techno- 
logical and administrative 
ence of nations, but little 
been made of 
liberty in relation to world government. 


interdepend- 
analysis has 
the values of personal 
A world government, while satisfying 
certain administrative and security needs, 
conceivably might at least, by applying a 
lower common denominator than that 
to which we are accustomed, jeopardize 
the high standard of individual liberties 
painfully acquired by certain Western 
peoples, as well as reduce the initiative 
of local governments upon which the 
bulk of social and 
depends. 


Another problem, which because of 


economic pr IVTCSS 


the very nature of the political process 
must be anticipated but which is not 
often cited, is that of providing satisfac- 
The 
nations comprising present world society 
are highly unequal 
stages of economic, political, and cultural 


torily for the process of change. 
characterized by 
development. As it has been in similarly 


unbalanced under a 
world government civil war on a global 


civil societies, so 
scale might be the consequence of seek- 
ing to deal with the insurrections that 
would predictably take place against the 
new established order. 

Apart from the theoretical considera 
tions, the chief disability of world gov 
ernment proposals is that they must 
assume the disappearance, or at least the 
drastic the Soviet 
Union China. Both 
today are revolutionary and imperialistic 


transformation, of 


and Communist 


powers avowedly determined to organize 


of the components of a feasible 
author's ‘“Toward More 


2 For analysis 
legal community, see the 
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the world in their own image; but to 
validate the proposals for world govern 
into 


must be postulated 


liberal 


ment they 


sharers of Western values and 
advocates of permanent stability. 

In short, the debate on strategy to 
achieve a new world order has almost 
completely ignored a first truth: that, 
since the goal of world order depends 
upon a minimum consensus of political 


and societal values—unless by world 


order we mean world tyranny—the focus 
of logic must be not on the form and 
structure of a possible world order but 
on the prior issues, namely: the ines- 
capable prerequisites of consensus and 
shared values. 

The basis for true community, political 
experience tells us, is found in a genuine 
the values which the 


consensus about 


community cherishes. Law, in turn, can 
become acceptable and effective only if 
it reflects that consensus.’ Political com 
munity in its ideal form rests on com 
monly shared values as to the proper 
role of man in society. Translated in 
terms of today’s world, genuine world 
government in the sense of organic com 
munity would be a possibility if all the 
politically determinative sectors of world 


general concepts 


society shared the same 
of human rights, political freedom, and 
We know 


does 


organization of production. 


in our very bones that this not 


represent a feasible possibility at the 
present stage of history. Indeed, we in 
the United States are still struggling to 
perfect our own consensus, as, for ex 
ample, in solving the racial problem. 
gut here, as elsewhere in life, the per 
fect has become the enemy of the: good. 
For we also know that, although the 
degree of consensus among nations as to 
Lawful World 


American § 


Hopes and Hazards,”” in Pro 


iwty of International Law, 19% 


coding 
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political values is still low, there is a 
highly developed consensus at a different 
level, particularly in such technical fields 
as allocation of radio frequencies, epi- 
demic control, transport safety at sea and 
in the air, weather reporting, and mail 
service, as well as with regard to the im- 
portance attached to the process of indus- 
trialization. 

Some elements of international com- 
munity, of course, exist already, among 


that do 


political and social values, from whose 


those nations share primary 
de facto community of interests have al- 
limited 


military and economic integration, built 


ready sprung experiments in 
on a base of pre-existing intellectual and 
cultural affinity. 

Certainly, among the ciuzenry of virtu- 
ally all nations, if not necessarily among 
their ruling élites, there is a shared long- 
ing for conditions of greater interna- 
tional tranquility, material betterment, 
And finally, 


level, the West 


and individual fulfillment. 
at the most sensitive 
shares an increasingly explicit common 
with the Soviet 


China—in 


interest Union—if not 


yet with Communist mini- 
mizing the possibility of global war. 
There are, then, operational bases for 
action. They are at present limited, frag 
But their 


very existence argues that the prospects 


mentary, and non-universal. 


for an improved world order, although 
they cannot rest on the expectation of 
an abstract commitment by members of 
an essentially nonexistent universal com- 
munity, may be advanced by degrees by 
focusing attention on those specific inter- 
ests, small or large, that are shared by 
groups of nations, whether they repre- 
sent the entire world or not. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, in restating the functional ap- 


World Crisis 


® Reinhold Niebuhr, The 
p. Bo, 85-86 


and American Responsibility, 


proach to international community, has 
developed this theme in these words: 


Our actions and attitudes on detailed 
questions of daily policy, on questions of 
tariffs and immigration quotas, on tech- 
nical assistance programs and investment 
will contribute 


in undeveloped areas 


more to the international community, 
which all far-seecing Americans see in the 
making, than any abstract commitments 
to ideal and impossible world constitu- 
idealistic Americans 


tions which some 


regard as important. World community 
must gradually grow through acts of 
mutual loyalty. Mutual loyalty in situa- 
tions of great disproportions of power 
fortune is difhcult but not 


and impos- 


sible . Our problem is that technics 
have established a rudimentary world 
community but have not integrated it 
organically, morally, or politically. They 
have created a community of mutual 
dependence, but not one of mutual trust 


and respect.’ 


The functional and scientific approach, 
promising as ft is, has 
The effect of scientific collabora- 


thus obvious 
limits. 
tion on political decision-making in the 
Soviet Union has to 


terms of the relative place of the Soviet 


be measured in 


scientific community and intelligentsia 
in the Soviet power hierarchy. A stra- 


tegic choice made at the apex of political 


xower can wash out all the bridges built 
i 


at the professional and technical levels, 
as tragic experiences with German scien- 
tists prior to World War II showed. So 
long as the political atmosphere is poi- 
soned by ideological hostility, the so- 
called functional areas must remain of 
secondary importance in the larger stra- 
tegic scheme. Until a common interest 


New York, Association Press, 1958, 
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in genuinely accepting the legitimacy of 
other societies materializes in Soviet doc- 
trine, such collaboration will take place 
in a political climate whose essential 
danger to world peace and stability re 
mains unbounded. 

But recognition of this condition does 
that 
the 


not alter the fact we should con 
offer 


courses of political action that one day 


tinue to Soviets alternative 


may appear realistic and attractive to 


them. With or without them, we should 
continue to work to institutionalize areas 
of common action and to create an inter 
national community that 


can cf ymipete 


successfully with the barren Soviet 


variety. 


What, then, is the governing principle 
around which long-range Western strat 
egy should center? It is the creation of 


segments, however imperfect, of true 
community. 

What basic strategy does it call for? 
It calls for the support, in economic, so 
cial, military, and—ultimately—political 
fields, of a process of integration which 
nationalisms and 


minimizes separaust 


ideologies and maximizes principles of 


cooperation and common purpose. 
The United 


States can seek out areas of consensus 


What can be done now? 


and common interest from those not al- 


creatively 


ready formed and 
their 
world order to which we aspire 

Soth 


for integrative action are already in ex 


support 


transition to prototypes of the 


functional and economic bases 
istence; some have existed for almost a 
What are some of the newer 


the United States 


century. 
directions in which 
might look in the realm of potential 
communities? 


*UN Document A/4141, Ju 


INTERNATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION 


For the United States should 


accelerate its efforts to expand the in- 


one, 


community of science and 


We 


evidence in recent years of a 


ternational 


techn rhc ey. hav e seen impressive 


common 
interest in science which seems to trans 
cend ideological differences. But the 
evidence is deceptive without the caveat 
that political considerations continue to 
define the broad limits of intergovern 
One prediction, 


made 


mental collaboration. 
however, which can confidently be 
is that further radical and transforming 
are to De 


changes anticipated in the 


realm of science and technology, and 
that there is no theoretical limit 
need for institutional means to deal with 
these changes constructively 

To take a striking and obvious exam 
ple, the challenge of outer space, beyond 
its purely military and scientific obje 
tives, offers both need and opportunity 
for the development of institutional! 
forms of international cooperation on a 
problem of irrefutably common human 


Here 


can 


concern. the United States and 


the West 


creation of an 


well contempiate the 
scyment of 


Soviet 


important 
community, however imperfect. 
abstention presumably motivated Ameri 
can policy makers to support the conclu 
sions of the 1959 UN Ad Hoc Commit 
tee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
that international efforts should be lim 
ited to a very modest program of techni 
cal cooperation and further study, and 
that world does yet need an 


“the not 


pace.” 
Space 


Com 


outer 
House 


muttee on Science and Astronautics the 


international agency for 


But in the words of the 


same: Spring: 
the dangers inherent in acting too 


with 


| must be balanced | against the dangers 


soon and insufhicient information 
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of delaying too long and thus permitting 
the growth, by custom and usage, of 
vested interests in space—interests which 
might become impossible to overcome 


except by force.’ 


The technical and political reasons for a 
slow start and a cautious approach, that 
is to say, need to be balanced against the 
that United 
States point the way toward a more 
The Soviet 
UN 


efforts in 1959, and it can be argued that 


larger requirement the 
effective international order. 


Union did rejoin the embryonic 


the pace must be governed by the limits 
ot Soviet cooperation. But are American 
interests best served by this reasoning? 

Sovict motives in cooperating in lim 
ited ways can be deduced from Soviet 
doctrine. In general such collaboration 
as takes place is doubtless believed to 
advance Soviet ideological aims and Rus 
sian national interests. American motives 
have tended to lack a clear focus, with 
scientific and strategic claims alternating 
on the center of the stage. So long as 
the United States does not sharply define 
in concrete orgamizational and institu 
tional terms the design it wishes to im 
print on the space age, the direction 
which collaboration takes is in fact going 
to be fixed more frequently by Soviet 
rather than Western planners. 


The United 


desired path by proposing the creation 


States should mark the 
of a UN body to ensure the maximum 
of 


Soviet Union agrees at this stage or not. 


amount coordination—whether the 
The functions of a UN agency would 
include advance registration and report- 
ing of missile firings, international moni 
UN 


sponsorship of probes involving other 


toring, and rather than national 


‘°936 Policy on ti acai 
Space H R6th 
May 11, 1999, Pp. « 

* See Donald Cox and Michael Stoiko, Spacepower, 
Philadelphia, Winston, 1958, p. 33 


Use of Outer 


Sess., 


and 
Cong., 1st 


> 
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It should 
be possible to design a system which 
would not tie the hands of military de- 
fense any more than did our 1953 pro- 


planets and celestial bodies. 


posals for an international atoms-for- 
peace program, which the Soviet Union 
ultimately joined after the United States 
initiative won general favor. 

If fifty or forty or even thirty nations 
agreed to harmonize and clevate to a 
multilateral plane their efforts bearing 
on the peaceful uses of outer space, a 
limited but meaningful community on 
this common interest would come into 
being. A separate treaty could be signed 
binding the signatories, but reserving 
their freedom of action with respect to 
security preparations until all countries 
joined in an appropriately safeguarded 
program of disarmament comprehend- 
ing ballistic missiles and space vehicles 
with a military function. Such an agree- 
ment would have the virtue of pooling 
unclassified research and development. 
It would also by its nature provide on a 
broad international scale for better pub- 
lic information and understanding about 
the space age, an effort so far generally 
left to military leaders and technical ex- 
perts secking appropriations. 


Such a program could bring together 


into a common enterprise nations other 
than the United States and the Soviet 
Union actively engaged in rocketry-mis- 
sile programs, including Argentina, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and Sweden," 
and nations in other continents which 
are now part of a world-wide network 
of tracking and monitoring stations, in 
cluding Australia, Peru, Chile, Ecuador, 
Iran, and India.’ It would give a sense 


7 Listed in testimony before House 
Astronautics, March 6, 1059 


f State Bulletin, March 15, 


Committee on 


See US 
1959, P 


and 


Department 


Science 


403 
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of participation to other countries whose 


contribution, although marginal techni- 
cally, would be significant politically. 
There is an analogy here to the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year (IGY). The 
parallel with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency—conceived and _pre- 
pared for without the cooperation of the 
Soviets—is obvious, even to the “haves” 
contributing ex gratia out of their stock- 
piles, so to speak. Perhaps the most 
effective act of political symbolism well 
within our power would be to offer our 
first moon shot to the international com 


ae | N 


could serve as a telling countermove 


munity. A shot” of this nature 


against the spirit of extreme nationalism 


which frustrates the quest for more 
genuine international collaboration. 
The head of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency in reporting on the over 
seas reaction to Soviet satellite successes 
indicated the great symbolic meanings 
conveyed to other peoples: 
Probably the most significant result of 
the Soviet successes is a change in the 
over-all impression of the people of the 


world about the Soviet Union.’ 


The most effective way to convert the 


image of American weakness to one of 


superiority would be by transferring the 
contest to grounds of our own choosing 
and daring the Soviet Union to compete 
} 


with the United States in the degree of 


imaginativeness and creative political 
statesmanship rather than exclusively in 
the degree of thrust. 


There tech 


nological areas in which common inter 


are other scientific and 


ests exist, whether yet identified as such 
or not, and where the United States can 


before House ( 


® George V. Allen, mmittee 
Science and Astronautics, 
in New York Time 
* Dr. Viadimir V 

a gu a] 


January 


Tim 


INTERNATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION 


move toward its larger political objec 
tive by innovations and experiments in 
institutionalizing those interests. The In 
ternational Geophysical Year furnished 
a world pattern that can and should be 
The Soviet representative on 
IGY 


was reported as urging that it Oe taken 


exploited. 
the committee that organized th 


as a model for continuous cooperation 
in various fields.’ Scientists have repeat 
edly argued that the long-range hope for 
peace lies in the establishment of “trans 
national communities” in which scholars, 
scientists, and others with common in 
terests work together for a new world 
Nationa! 
Academy of Sciences wrote about the In 
Scienufhic Unions 


order.” As an official of the 


ternational Council of 


(ICSU): 


and its affiliated bodies welcome 


CSA) 


participation in their activities of scicn 


usts trom any country or territory and 


such participation | does | not carry 
any implication whatsoever with respect 
to recognition of the government or ter 


ritory concerned. This principle made 


possible the virtually universal enroll 


ment of national scientinc communities 


in the I.G.Y.” 


Certainly the success of the International 
Geophysical Year with its widely pub 
licized emphasis on the international in 
community Was 


terests of the scientific 


a landmark in international relations 


Indeed, some have seen it as progenitor 
of completely new patterns of interna 
tional political relations: 

The I.G.Y. 


new approach toward world organiza 


may turn out to be a brilliant 


tion The geophysicist 1s inevitably a 
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truly international scientist During 
current Antarctic operations all consid- 
erations other than scientific have been 


set aside. Cooperation among all par- 


uicipating nauons 1s real.’ 


Keeping in mind the caveat regarding 
the of 


tional science to international politics, 


ultimate subordination interna 


the most fruitful areas of cooperauion to 


day may well be in realms that depend 
sufhciently on the universality of science 


to minimize political differences. 


IIL. 


Although scientific contact should be 
the 


scicentuhc 


the pollu al 
of 


tion can be underscored only 


outside forum, impor 


tance of the issues coopera 


by giving 
them the floor, so to speak, in political 


United Nations. 


There is, of course, the danger that such 


forums such as the 


scicntunhic 
The an- 


swer is to concentrate on nonpolitical 


interconnections may make 


subjects automatically political. 


bodies, whether private scientific or the 
UN specialized agencies, for example, 
for the actual scientific collaboration and 
contact, while employing the political 
of 


purpose of disseminating results through 


organs the United Nations for the 


the widest media. 
The Health Year for 


1961 was proposed by vote of the UN 


International 


General Assembly in 1958, and it can be 
anticipated that subsequent technical at- 
tacks on medical and scientific problems 
will increasingly be within the political 
ambit of the United Nations, particu 


larly if the United States makes it its 


business to see that this happens. Ex 
amples might be the World Health Or 
ganization’s malaria eradication program 

2 Laurence M 


Headline 
Ass 


Gould, Antarctica in World Af 
Serie ros@ (No , Fe 
New York 


fairs reign 


tate 
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and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion’s “Freedom from Hunger” cam 
paign. 

American strategy should envisage a 
serics of proposals through the United 
Nations for intensive collaborative inves 
tigations and endeavors in various scien- 
tific fields that bear on the solution of 
the common global problems now or 
eventually affecting every human being. 
Given the American domestic political 
situation, the UN may be the most 
promising source for research and tech 
the 
problem of overpopulation. Scientists are 


nical assistance in dealing with 
also in general agreement that solutions 
must be found for the common human 
problem of dwindling water supply. One 
solution is through cheap conversion of 
UNESCO 


tracted studies of this problem, but it 


sca water. has made pro 


has never been introduced in a larger 
setting by American leaders in any seri 
ous way, or regarded by American 


their 


A recent supplement to the 


strategists as germane to central 


problems. 
earlier UN Report on New Sources of 
Energy and Economic Development, 
prepared at the request of the Economic 
Social 


progress in the development of practical 


and Council, revealed exciting 
applications of solar, wind, and geother- 
mic energy capable of promoting higher 
levels of living and economic develop- 
ment in less developed areas.” There are 
many other comparable problems and 


comparable promises of large-scale solu- 


tions whose social and political impact 


could be widespread. 
One way of moving such vital issues 
of 


maximum public and political impact, 


from the technical level to that 


See United Nations Review, April 1959, p. 6, 7 
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yet without overburdening the political 
agenda, would be the adoption by the 
General Assembly of the British Royal 


Commission method. Blue-ribbon spe 
cial bodies of both experts and diplomats 


would be created ad hoc by the Assem 


bly to examine in cooperation with ap 
propriate specialized agencies the latest 
developments in a particular field, re 
porting back with recommendations for 
action in political, financial, and organi 
zational terms. Such reports could em 
brace whole areas which political lead 
ership might otherwise neglect. Clear 
explanations of the social and economic 
significance of such issues before an in 
ternational political body could have a 
salutary effect, both in focusing interna 


tional diplomacy on essentially construc 


tive nondivisive issues and in elevating 


to their proper place some problems that 
deserve urgent attention and the alloca 


tion of significant international resources 


To turn to another base tor acti 


there has been in recent years an acceler 


tegration of the 


~ 


ating trend toward the in 
economies and, in some cases, the poli 


cies of states in limited association with 


each other. T his has paralle led the sh irp 


nationalism and has been 


upsurge ol 


obscured by that more dramatic and 


vivid development. France, for exam 


ple, has behaved under Ge 
Gaulle as a state torn between 


sures of the two opposing tre! 


balance has been so fine that 


1oOn 


steps favoring further integrat 


in the Western European community 


have been accompanied by the with 


drawal of some of the established co 


operative arrangements under NATO; 
i. ! 


' 
coantion daipi 


greater collaboration in 


% Deutsch, Burrell, Kann, Lee, Lichter 
gren, Loewenheim, and Van 
munity and lorth Atlanti 
Organization 


Princeton, Prir 


Wagener f 
Area 


torical Experience 


International 
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macy has been offset by nationalistic 


efforts to establish nuclear and diplo 


matic parity with France's allies. 


Clearly, the quiet trend toward greater 


integration must contend every step of 


the way against the forces of nat 


ism; there is no evidence that pur 


“functional” interrelationships will 


by any natural or automatic process 


political integration, or even that 
eventually be 


study 


Will 


One 


n as such 


dominant trend. recent 


' 


cally sympathetic t 


trend luded that 


Neither 


survey 


on 


the study of our 


of more limited data fron 


larger number of countries, has yi 


any clear-cut evidence to or 


sup} 


view that modern life, with rapid 


transportauion, mass communicatt 


and 


more 


j 


cages oF 


literacy, te » ix 
than ile 


these 


has be cn inhe rent 


nomic and social developm 


equivocal trend toward more 


tionalism and world con 


The same evidence has 


differently. In a still 


framework one veteran observer 
trend as clearly toward confederat 


and integration: 


These processes of coordination and in 


tegration have often been interrupted by 


counter-processes olf disintegration but 


the trend of history been toward 


j 


larger polit 


Whichever view 


contem px wary evi 


ical units 


" 
} 


' 
reasonabic 


he rent 


4515 
i more 
Quincy Wright 
Mea 

International O 


‘? 
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The European community is perhaps 
the most inspiring example of the effort 
to supersede nationalism with commu- 
In NATO, according to its Secre- 
little, without 


fanfare or useless publicity, a sort of col- 


nity. 
tary-General, “little by 


lective diplomacy is taking the place of 
individual diplomacy that was for so 
New 


organizauon 


long traditional.” patterns of 


trans-Adiantx are evident 


in the proposed twenty-nation successor 
to the Organization for European Eco- 


nomic Cooperation, which itself pio 


neered a new form of cooperative action. 
In September of 1959 seven Latin Ameri 


’ ) ! 
can nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 


Chile, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay 


met in Montevideo to consider moving 


toward economic integration in a free 


trade treaty. Central America is on the 


way to a customs union (see below). 


Three Southeast Asian states—Thailand, 


Malaya, and the Philippines have sect 


up a working group looking toward an 
that region. 
UN 


association of countrics in 


The Colombo Plan and the three 
regional economic commissions represent 
older successful experiments in coopera 
tion for economic and social develop 
ment 

Africa will doubtless offer new chal 
lenging opportunities for both federal 
and confederated solutions. There are, 
first of all, the pan-Africa movements. 
On a regional level Guinea and Ghana, 


seck to 


nucleus of a larger union of independent 


plus possibly Liberia, form a 
African states. The Mahgreb movement 
promises to unite North African states. 
Some African voices, in Cairo and else 
all-African 


Competing with this move but 


where, have proposed an 
army. 
at the same time demonstrating the re- 


” Paul-Henri New Tests for N.A.T.O.,"" 


Spaak, 


lationship between the two trends, other 
Africa 
upon being granted independence turned 


former French possessions in 
shortly to arrangements that would once 
again draw together the states of the re 
gion. A first step was the customs union 
involving twenty million people among 
seven states other than Guinea which 

West Africa: Senegal, 
French Sudan, Ivory Coast, Mauritania, 
Volta, This 


scheme was designed to harmonize fi 


formed French 


Niger, and Dahomey. 
nancial policies, labor codes, judicial sys 
tems, and other common clements. Four 
of these republics—Ivory Coast, Upper 
Volta, Niger 

the Council of the Entente. New 


of cooperation are being developed by 


Dahomey, and formed 


forms 
Chad, French Congo, and the Central 
African Republic 
Equatorial Africa except for Gabon 


t.c., tormer French 


There is of course evidence of the 
fragility of some tentative moves toward 
contederation: witness the 


the Mali 


which 


break-uy 


Federation. But other areas 


earlier separatist torces “balkan 


ized” are once again moving toward 


British 
Somalilands 


coalescence: the and_ former 


Italian are united in the 


new Somalia, which in turn will put 


pressures on French Somaliland. Tan 
ganyika and Nyasaland may one day 
come together, if plans for the Rhodesia 


Federation have to be changed. Even 


the old German Cameroons could be a 
model for its successor territories to emu- 
late, and conceivably the whole former 
East African pattern could be recaptured. 
Other indices of the pattern are obvious: 
Nord 

West 


Indies, the new federal union of Malaya; 


the Council of Europe, the 


Council, the Federation of the 


other regional associations such as the 


ign Affair 
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Organization of American States, SEA- 
TO, and the Arab League have at least 
the potential for more substantial eco 
nomic and political functions of a fed 
eralizing nature. 

The United Nations has only a lim 
ited role to play in facilitating or even 
affecting this trend. But it has already 
taken 
should be encouraged and built upon. 
Perhaps the earliest was the decision of 


some constructive steps which 


the General Assembly in 1949 to incor- 
porate Cyrenaica, the Fezzan, and Tri 
politania into the new state of Libya, 
and the related decision in 1950 to feder- 
ate Eritrea with Ethiopia. It is not gen- 
erally realized that the common market 
for Central America, which technically 
went into effect in June 1959 with the 
ratification of Guatemala, was sponsored 
by an organ of the United Nations—the 
UN Economic Latin 
America—which as early as 1952 set up 


Commission for 
a Committee for Economic Cooperation 
of the Central American Isthmus to en 
courage re-establishment in some form 
of the abortive Federal Republic of Cen 
tral America. 
collaboration is implicit in the lower 
Mekong River Basin 
mended by the UN Economic Commis 
sion for Asia and the Far East. On 
another continent, the UN Economic 


Commission for Europe implied new 


A new design of area 


project recom- 


inter-organizational relationships when, 
over Soviet opposition, it resolved to take 
account of the existence of new “sub- 


regional groupings” such as the Euro- 


pean Common Market.’ 


The Congo experience underscores the 
need for the United Nations to plan be- 
yond the stage of legal independence or 
self-government for independent terri- 
tories. For one of the insights we are 


™ New York Times, May 5, 1959. 
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painfully acquiring is that the moment 
of independence represents merely one 
critical watershed in the political and 
On the 
morning after, new and perhaps com 


economic life of the territory. 


pletely novel political arrangements may 
be required to sustain its viability and 
effective international existence. 

To stimulate such a new approach 
the United States should propose that, 
with the Congo experience very much 
in the foreground, a new study be under 
taken under the auspices of the General 
Assembly or Trusteeship Council (which 
will have little to do by 1961) with a 
view to recommending appropriate ar 
rangements on a regional or other fed 
eral or confederative basis for territories 
slated for eventual independence. Few 
issues are more sensitive, but few require 
study and rational planning more acute 


Regional and functional 


ly. integration 
rill ] , 
will of course normally take place with 
out reference to the United Nations it 
self. But the phenomenon should not be 
regarded as competitive to the principle 
of universality. Confederations of the 


above, far from 


Nations, 


are building blocks of consensus and 


sort described dpecing 


rivals or threats to the United 


community and political stepping-stones 
the 


the United Nations is the forerunner. 


toward universal society of which 


The United States, as the large st 
the United Nations and 


con 
tributor to the 


leader of the non-Communist forces 


within it, and with a clear interest in 
promoting and encouraging the expan 
sion of loyalties on a widening geo 
graphic basis, should be in the forefront 
in a new approach to the problem of in 
dependence, an approach that accepts 


neither colonial status nor isolated inde 
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pendence as definitive, but rather intro- 
duces as its own principle of action the 
growth of larger-than-national communi- 
tices of common interest and peaceful 


purpose. The ultimate issue cannot be 


stated better than it was by Salvador de 


Madariaga: 


The trouble today is that the Commu 
nist world understands unity but not 
liberty, while the free world understands 
liberty but not unity. Eventual victory 
may be won by the first of the two sides 
to achieve the synthesis of both liberty 


and unity.” 


The task of our tume is not to decide which we should build first, community or law; 
we must build both together and the strengthening of one will progressively strengthen 
the other. If we try to take one alone, we shall lose out on both. 


™ New York Times Magazine, October 11, 1959 


—Abraham Feller, United Nations and 
World Community (Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1957), p. I. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


José A. 


The birthday of the Organization of 
American States is technically that of the 
ratification of its Charter by the four- 
teenth member state on December 1 
1951. But perhaps that date was not so 
much the birthday of the Organization 
of American States as the date of its 
coming of age, the date of its realization 
that the existing organization that had 
developed over a period of fifty-cight 
years was no longer equal to the needs 


> 


» 


of the times. 

As it happens, an earlier date, when 
the countries attending the First Inter- 
national Conference of American States 
adopted their “International Union of 
American Republics’—April 14, 1890— 
is still put down as the birthday of the 
organization and kept as “Pan American 
Day,” on which special celebrations are 
held to promote a wider knowledge of 
the organization. It would perhaps be 
straining a point to go back still further 
to the meeting of the Congress of Pana- 
ma in 1826, when six of the Central and 
South American states responded to the 
call of Simon Bolivar, the Great Libera- 


tor, and sought to adopt a Treaty of 


Perpetual Union, League, and Confeder 


ation. For the treaty, progressive as was 
failed of al 
though it remained during the succeed- 


its purpose, ratification, 
ing sixty-four years as an ideal which 
many of the leading statesmen of Latin 


America hoped might one day | 


x real 
ized. 
Into what category of political organi- 


zation shall we place the Organization 
Jost A. Mora is Secretary General of the Organizat 


« 
) 


ion of Ameri 


14 


Mora 

of American States? Bolivar’s original 
concepuon that led to the calling of the 
Panama Congress of 1826 was that of 
a “confederation,” a congress of plenipo 
tentiaries that should act, as he expressed 
it, as 4 council in great conflicts, to be 
appealed to in case of common danger 
and to be a faithful interpreter of treat 
But of 


from such a close political confederation. 


ies. the Union 1890 was far 


“Union” in the sense of that day was no 
more than a group of states cooperating 
for a specific object, not an organization 
with broad objectives such as the term 
“union” might imply today. In this 
case the objective was the prompt colle: 
tion and distribution of commercial in 
No element 
of political obligation, of mutual defense, 
ot 


But the broader connotations of 


formation, nothing more. 


collective authority entered into it 


“union” 


:' 
were implicit in the discussions of 


rss 


and 
dicc 


Giscu 


First Conference in ) 


such 


' , 
t contul 


agreement luc ssion 
at subsequent mectings. 

The Conference had thus a far wider 
conception of the interests of the inter 
American community. The Commercial 
Bureau established in 1890 became by 
1910 the Pan American Union, which 
had both an incipient international secre 
tariat and a governing board, on which 
the governments were represented. Little 
by little its functions were expanded; 
initially it prepared the agenda of suc 
cessive conferences, and then slowly it 
became the executive body for the effec 


tive execution of the resolutions of the 


an States 
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conferences. By 1945, when the United 
Nations Conference was about to be held 
at San Francisco, the old name Interna- 
tional Union had lost its meaning, and 
the term “inter-American system” had 
come to be used to describe the organi- 
zation that had developed over the years. 

How shall we interpret the term “or- 
ganization,” adopted in preference to a 
ttle more fully descriptive of the com- 
prehensive unity of purpose and of in 
stitutional means agreed upon in the 
Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States? 

The answer doubtless is that the 
American states, in consolidating their 
regional system in 194%, found it desir 
able to adopt a term that would mini- 
mize the political implication that a 


The 


term did not imply in itself any loss of 


“super state” was being created. 


sovercignty or independence or subjyec 
uon to a higher authority, although it is 
clear that legal obligations were assumed 
on a reciprocal basis, reflecting freely ac 
cepted restrictions on freedom of action 
previously exercised, as a means whereby 
agreed purposes could be achieved. 

Are there principles that distinguish 
the inter-American regional group and 
give it a character apart from the rules 
of international law governing the inter- 


national community as a whole? Some 


of these principles differ so little from 


world law that it is difficult to claim for 
them the character of regional law. But 
whether or not we follow the high au- 
thority of Alejandro Alvarez and speak 
international 


“American law,” 


doubt 


ot an 


there is no that the American 
states have contributed significantly to 
the development of a number of prin- 
ciples of general international law, and 
at the same time have adopted a number 


of rules believed by them to meet the 


special needs of their own regional 
group. 

The Charter enumerates in Chapter 
II a series of “Principles” and in Chapter 
III a series of “Fundamental Rights and 
Duties of States”; together they form the 
significant part of inter-American re- 
gional law. The distinction between the 
two chapters is not clearly indicated, but 
it may be noted that the Principles deal 
with more general rules of law, and the 
Fundamental Rights and Duties with 
specific applications of the law. Clearly 
a first principle of a closely knit inter- 
national community, universal or region- 
al, is the collective responsibility of the 
community for the protection of its 


members—thus, “an act of aggression 
against one American State is an act of 
aggression against all the other Ameri 
can States.” This principle entered into 
American regional law in 1936, when at 
the Conference at Buenos Aires it was 
agreed that in the event of a threat to 
the peace there would be consultation 
to determine what measures might be 
taken—a vague obligation, but a first 
step leading to specific applications and 
agreement at the Conference at Lima in 
1938, and at the Meetings of Foreign 
Ministers at Havana in 1940, at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1942, at Mexico City in 1945, 
and finally at Rio de Janeiro again in 
1947. 

This principle of community law was 
preceded by the adoption of successive 
multilateral treaties for the pacific settle 
ment of international disputes, which 
laid the basis for the acceptance of that 
principle. The earliest of these was the 
Plan of Arbitration drawn up at Wash- 
ington at the First International Confer- 
States. Here the 


American states took an initiative which 


ence of American 


was to have a fruitful aftermath in the 
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region and in the world. The Conven- 
tion for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes adopted at the Hague 
Peace Conference of 1899 some- 

The failure of 
the parties to ratify the Plan did not 
prevent, but rather stimulated, later ef 


forts to widen its scope and to devise 


owes 


thing to this initiative. 


other forms of peaceful settlement, such 
as the fact-finding provisions of the 
Gondra Treaty of 1923 and the Wash 
conciliation and of 


ington treaties of 


arbitration of 1928-1929. The latest of 
the agreements of pacific settlement is 
the Pact of Bogotd of 1948, which con- 
solidated and modernized in one instru 
ment the commitments on principle and 
procedures dispersed in nine pre-existing 
agreements. 

With reference to specific rules of law, 
doubtless the most important contribu 
tion of the American states to the gen 
eral body of regional law has been the 
rigorous insistence upon the principle of 
nonintervention. Under the old system 
the strong state took the law into its own 
hands and used its armed forces to main- 
tain its national claims. But when an 
American President, seeking to restore 
order in the Caribbean, undertook to 
declare that by reason of the Monroe 
Doctrine he was justified in exercising 
an “international police power,” it was 
to be expected that the Latin American 
states would oppose vigorously a policy 
that offered a threat to their sovereignty 
and independence. Strenuous attacks 
upon the 


Havana Conference of 1928, but without 


policy were made at the 


success. Finally, the policy of interven 


tion was abandoned in qualified form at 
the Conference of Montevideo in 1923, 


and more categorically at the Conference 


in Buenos Aires in 1936. Unilateral in- 


tervention by any American state in the 
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affairs of another is now formally at an 
end. Under the Charter only the collec 
tive action provided for in the Rio 
Treaty does not violate the principle of 
nonintervention. 

We come now to the organs through 
which the member states seck to attain 
the objectives they pursue through OAS 
In general, except for changes of names, 
these follow the lines of the older Union 
of American Republics. Significant is 
the fact that the Inter-American Confer 
ence, described in the Charter as “the 
supreme organ” of the organization, de 


} 


ciding the general action and policy of 


the organization and the structure and 
functions of its organs, is a unicameral 
body, which corresponds roughly to the 
General Assembly of the United Na 

broad, 


While its 


embracing any matter relating to friend 


tions competence is 
he onl , eat 

ly relations among the American states, 
it is only in a very limited sense a legis 


itive 


i 
1 
he 


body. Conventions signed at a 


Conference must await ratification by 
the individual states before they can come 
into effect with respect to the particular 
state. Most of the conclusions and agree 
Conference, which are 


ments of the 


adopted by a majority of the member 
states, take the form of recommendations 
or resolutions, which urge action upon 
the governments, determine action to be 
taken by other organs of the organiza 
tion, or declare or define broad rules of 


Most 


with 


conduct. often Conference deci- 


sions deal matters im respect of 


which the declared objective does not 


entail an obligation of a legal character 
but rather calls for cooperation in a mat- 
ter of common interest. 


Supplementing the Inter-American 
Conference is a special assembly known 
is the Meeting of Consultation of Min 


isters of Foreign Affairs, which corre 
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sponds generally in its functions to the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 
There is no distinction, however, between 
permanent and nonpermanent members, 
and there is no veto. Originally created 
at the Conference of Lima in 1938, this 
body has as its principal function that 
of taking action in cases of emergency 
for which a prompt solution is needed. 
When acting under the Treaty of Recip- 
rocal Assistance, the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers is called the “Organ of Con- 
sultation,” while when acting under Ar- 


ticle 2g of the Charter—‘to consider 


problems of an urgent nature and of 


common interest”—the Mecting of Con 


sultation has the same authority as a 
Conference, except that its competence 
is obviously limited to meeting the par 
ticular problem or problems presented to 
it. The distinction between the two oc- 
casions for calling a Meeting of Consul- 
tation is that under the Rio Treaty there 
must be some more immediate threat to 
the peace, whereas under Article 39 of 
the Charter the Meeting may be called 
in cases of lesser urgency, not necessarily 
having to do with political or security 
matters. Contrary to the rule that ap- 
plies in the Inter-American Conference, 
decisions at the Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters in cither of its two roles are 
reached by a two-thirds majority. 

In the event that problems of military 


cooperation arise in connection with mat- 


ters before the Organ of Consultation 


when meeting under the terms of the 
Rio Treaty, the Bogota Charter provides 
that that Organ can resort to an Advi- 
sory Defense Committee composed of 
the highest military authorities of the 
An Inter-American De- 
fense Board was also provided for by a 
Bogota 


charged with the “preparation for collec- 


member states. 


resolution of the Conference 


tive self-defense against aggression.” Un- 
like the Advisory Defense Committee, 
which is convoked only when the Organ 
of Consultation is confronted with mat- 
ters relating to defense against aggression 
under the Rio Treaty, the Inter-American 
Defense Board, composed of military, 
naval, and air technicians, is in perma- 
studying the coordination 


nent session, 


of measures of common defense and 
specific action that might 
that 


the several states might be promptly 


planning the 


be taken so the armed forces of 
available for the defense of the continent. 

Replacing the old Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, which had 
directed the activities of the Union since 
the Second Conference of 1902, the 
Charter created a “Council” of the or 
ganization. In general it might be de 
scribed as a permanent body of defined 
executive functions; one of its principal 
responsibilities is to coordinate the work 
of other organs of the organization—the 
Pan American Union, specialized organ 
izations, and specialized conferences— 
and at the same time it is authorized to 
carry out duties assigned to it by either 
the Conference or the Meeting of Con 
sultation. It is composed of a representa- 
tive from each member state, with the 
The Council has 


in fact come to play a more and more 


rank of ambassador. 


important role as a consultative, execu 
tive, and coordinating body on problems 
of common concern to the members of 
the organization. 

The Council has, moreover, special re- 
sponsibilities for maintaining peace and 
security. Under the terms of the Rio 
Treaty the Council has authority to act 
provisionally as the Organ of Consulta- 
tion in case of a threat to the peace or an 


As will be indicated 


act of aggression. 
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below, the Council has acted effectively 
in this capacity in several instances. 
After the term “Organization” had 
been selected to describe the reorganized 
Union of American Republics, the dele 
gates to the Conference at Bogota were 
“Pan 


American Union” that had been in use 


reluctant to abandon the name 


for so many years; they therefore as 


signed it to the secretariat of the new 
organization as a tribute to an appelation 
well-known all over the world. With the 
separation of the Council (formerly the 
Governing Board) from the Pan Ameri 
can Union, the latter acquired the char 
acter of an international secretariat; the 
old relationship between the two re- 
mains, however, since the Council is 
sponsible for the proper discharge of 
Union's functions. 

It is of interest to note that the Charter 
the Council three 


assigns to separate 


technical organs, described as “councils,” 
for the fulfillment of specific purposes in 

/ ; 
l cui 


the economic and social, legal, and 


the Inter-American 


tural fields—namely, 
Economic and Social Council, the Inter 
Jurists, and the 


American Council of 


Inter-American Cultural Council. These 
bodies have technical autonomy in their 
respective areas, but they may not en 
croach upon the sphere of action of the 
Council of the organization. 

The same organic relationship was not 
established in the Charter of Bogota be 
tween the Council of the organization 
and the specialized organizations and 
specialized conferences. These were 
identified, respectively, as two of 
principal organs of the Organization of 


the 


American States, the others being the 
Inter-American Conference, the Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers, the Council itself, 
and the Pan American Union. These 
organizations had been created and a 
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series of such conferences had been held 
during the previous fifty-eight years of 
the existence of the “Union of American 
Republics” to deal with technical matters 
Pan 


Union. There are six such organizations, 


not assigned to the American 
the oldest of which is the Pan American 
Health 
I1go2. 

Organization of the World Health Or 


The Pas 


Geography and 


Organization, established in 


It functions also as the Regional 
ganization for the Americas. 
American Institute of 
History, founded in 1929, has its seat in 
Mexico City; the Inter-American Insti 


tute of Agricultural Sciences, founded 


in 1944, has its seat at Turrialba, Costa 
Rica; the Inter-American Children’s In 
stitute, founded in 1927, has its seat in 
Montevideo; the Inter-American Indian 
Institute, established in 1940, has its seat 
in Mexico City; and the Inter-American 
Women, established in 
How 
ever, the Council is given by the Charter 


Coor lina 


Commission ot 


1928, has its seat in Washington 


a central role in bringing about 
tion of activities and uniformity of OAS 


policy as Detween these organizations 


and conferences and the Council, it 


three organs, and the Pan American 


Union. The Council is entrusted with 


responsibilities to 


and 


' 
spec ific and general 


prevent multiplicity of agencies 


haphazard and overlapping activities in 
an area marked by organizational diver 
This was 


autonomy 


and technical 


a Dasic ob} 


sity 


tive of the Conterence ot 


. , 
Bog ita. 


American 


One more agency of the 


ublics remains to be considered—an 


agency not provided for in the Charter 


of the organization but created and re 
ognized as such by resolutions of the 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers and the 
Inter-American Conference. The critical 


situation confronting the American states 
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in 1940, brought on by the war, led to 
the adoption of a resolution by the Sec- 
ond Meeting of Foreign Ministers, creat- 
ing a committee of fve members whose 
duty it would be to insure, insofar as 
possible, that states between which any 
dispute involving the likelihood of hos- 
ulities existed or might arise would solve 
it quickly and peacefully. The commit- 
tee—whose member states are elected by 
the Council of the organization, which 
has in practice appointed the correspond 
ing individual 


representatives on the 


Council—has responded to a number of 


appeais [rom governments to assist 1n 


The 


assist the 


ool 
the scttiement of controversics. 


committees function 1s to 


parues through the tender of good offices 
and other appropriate services in finding 


mutually acceptable solutions, and to 


that end may investigate, if necessary, in 


the territories of the but 


} 


with 
their consent—the The 
j 


lesignation “Inter-American Peace Com 


parties 


facts in dispute. 


mittee” was given to the committee in 


1949, and its organization and activities 


have since been regulated Dy statutes 


adopted 


by the committee itself and sub 


mitted to the Council of the organiza 


tion for approval. 


Such are the organs available to the 


American states for the effective execu 


.' é ; , 
tion of the legal, political, economic, so- 


< ial, 


and cultural functions contemplated 


by the Charter. If first place is assigned 


here to the legal, or what might better 
be called the juridico-political, functions, 
it is simply because the maintenance of 
stable relations and of peace within the 
inter-American community is in a sense 
the condition of the other 
fields. 


is an effective deterrent 


progress in 
War, or indeed the threat of war, 
to cooperation 
in normal fields of common interest; it 


can thus fairly be said that the possibility 
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of appeal to the Rio Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance has made it possible for the 
governments to use for purposes of peace 
resources that might otherwise have been 
Mutual disar 


mament is still a problem, but a far easier 


spent upon armaments. 
problem in the presence of the existing 
system of collective security. 

During the course of the past twelve 
years the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
has been applied effectively in some 
cight cases, a number of which involved 
sharp controversies that, in the absence 
of the resulted in 


Hap- 


pily none of the cases which have arisen 


treaty, might have 


serious disturbances of the peace. 


thus far has called for the application of 
Article 3 of the Treaty, involving an 


armed attack. Rather, the appeal has 
been to Article 6, dealing with threats 
to the peace short of an armed attack; 
and in all of these cases the Council of 
the organization, acting provisionally as 
the Organ of Consultation, has been able 
to bring the parties together and assist 
them in arranging terms of settlement 
and in removing as far as possible the 
that led to the 


conditions controversy. 


An outstanding example was the con 
troversy between Honduras and Nicara- 
gua over the effect of the award of the 
King of Spain in the arbitration of the 
eastern boundary between the two states. 
The 


fected, after which it was agreed between 


cease-fire agreement was first ef- 


the parties to refer the dispute to the 


International Court of Justice at the 
Hague. 
The 


muttee 15, 


competence of the Peace Com- 
as we have seen, limited to 
cases in which both of the parties to a 
dispute agree to accept the good offices 
The 


several cases in which its services have 


or mediation of the committee. 


been accepted indicates that there is need 
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of such a body to fill the gap between 
the various bilateral procedures for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes and the 
collective action of the Meetings of Con 
sultation. 

The fact that the competence of the 
committee is of a limited character un 
doubtedly has facilitated its acceptance 
as a convenient mechanism for prompt 
action in cases in which the more formal 
means of pacific settlement presented 
procedural or other difficulties. 

The problem presented by the tradi- 
tional bilateral procedures has always 
been that of 
when the controversy has reached the 


setting them in motion 
point where national sentiment is aroused 
and concessions cannot be made by a 
government without strong political reac- 
which the 


tions. <A typical case in 


Peace Committee fulfilled its functions 
promptly and efficiently was in answer 
to the appeal of Cuba in 1951 in con 
nection with the seizure by the Domini 
can Republic of five sailors of the Cuban 
vessel “Quetzal.” 
in Washington between the representa- 


Meetings were held 


tives of the two countries, and within a 
month a formal declaration was signed 
determination of the 


expressing the 


parties to avoid in the future “any sys 
tematic and hostile propaganda” directed 
against their respective governments. 
During the course of the months of 
June and July of 1959 the “tensions” in 
the Caribbean area, as the situation was 
technically described, made it clear that 
there was a wider field of activity open 


to the Peace Committee than that of 


awaiting the submission to it of specific 
Would it not be possible 
to make 


controversics. 


to call upon the committee 


studies of the underlying causes of con- 
flicts, such as the conditions responsible 
for the tense relations between a num- 
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ber of the governments? In consequence, 
the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, held at Santiago in 
August 1959, adopted a resolution con 
ferring “new powers” upon the Peace 
Committee to initiate broad studies of 
the questions that led to the convoca 
tion of the meeting—specifically, of ways 
and means of preventing activities in one 
country designed to overthrow the gov 
ernment of another, and in that connex 
tion to study the extent to which the 
tensions in question might be due to the 
violations of human rights by a govern 
ment or to the nonexistence of represent 
The findings of the 


ative democracy. 


committee will be submitted to the 


Eleventh Inter-American Conference 
The Conference will decide whether the 
committee should continue to be vested 
permanently with these powers. 
Meanwhile, the committee has already 
presented to the Council for the informa 
tion ot the governments two reports on 


the 


ceived from the Santiago Meeting. 


is activities under assignment re 


The 
first was of a general character concern 
ing matters it has under study; the sex 
ond, submitted to the Council on June 
8, 1960, related to the request of Vene 
zucla that the committee investigate “the 
flagrant violations of human rights by 
the Government of the Dominican Re 
public, which are aggravating the ten 
The 


international tensions in 


sions in the Caribbean.” report 


concludes that 


the region have in fact been intensified 


} 


by human rights violations in the 


Dominican Republic and by public reac 
tion in other member states to such vio 
the 
chairman of the committee, Ambassador 
John C. Dreier of the United States, 


stated that 


lations. In presenting the report, 


the committee would “con 


tinue to examine other aspects of the 
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problem of international tensions in the 
Caribbean area” and would keep the 
Council informed. 

Sut action on a broader front of hu- 
man rights was taken by the Santiago 
Mecting. The Mecting, after reaffirming 
the essential connection between the sol- 
idarity proclaimed in the Charter and 
respect for fundamental human rights, 


called 


prepare a draft Convention of Human 


upon the Council of Jurists to 
Rights which would provide for an 
inter-American court for the protection 
of those rights. Such an instrument 
would, upon its ratification by the mem 
ber governments, establish the law and 
the institutions sanctioning international 
violations of human 


action in cases of 


rights. Thus, by establishing the basis 
such 


taken 


governments violating proclaimed human 


in international law for action, 


remedial steps could be against 
rights without weakening the principle 


of nonintervention, which by Charter 


provision protects the member states 
against coercive measures affecting their 
internal: affairs. At the same time, the 
Meeting made provision for an inter- 
American commission on human rights, 
charged: with the task of furthering re- 
spect for such rights by means that do 
not involve international action for their 
protection. The statutes of the commis- 
sion were recently approved by the Coun- 
cil of OAS. The commission, composed 
of persons of high moral authority and 
recognized interest and competence in 
the field of human rights, will promote 
respect for such rights, submitting ap 
propriate recommendations to the gov 
ernments, preparing studies and reports, 
and serving as a consultative body in its 
field for the Organization of American 
States. 


The Meeting of Foreign Ministers at 
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Santiago also adopted a resolution re- 
questing the Council of the organiza- 


tuuon to prepare a draft convenwuion on the 


effective exercise of representative de- 
mocracy. 


an even harder problem, due to the 


Here we have, it is evident, 


difficulty of undertaking international 


commitments concerning the constitu- 


tional definitions of national forms of 
government. 

We are now in a position to discuss 
the problem of economic cooperation 
between the American states, which is 
advancing by such leaps and bounds as 
almost to appear to dominate the activi- 
ties of the Organization of American 
States. It is scarcely necessary, of course, 
to restate that the magnitude of the 
measures of economic development is in 
considerable part dependent upon the 
maintenance of peaceful relations among 
the American states; and it is equally 
that 


save by the reduction of appropriations 


obvious what a government can 
for military purposes adds that much to 
the resources available for the wide va- 
riety of expenditures connected with 
raising the standard of living of its 
people. 

The population of Latin America is 
expanding rapidly, and it is clear that 
this gives to the problem of economic 
development an urgency that must be 
heeded. 
task is the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, abbreviated as IA-ECO- 
SOC, consisting of representatives of the 


The principal agency for this 


twenty-one states, which maintains close 
with the general and special 
In 1958, 
following an exchange of letters be- 
Kubitschek and Presi- 


Eisenhower, the government of 


contact 
needs of the member states. 


tween President 
dent 
Brazil proposed a plan known as “Oper- 
ation Pan America,” resulting in the 
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establishment of a Special Committee to 
Study the Formulation of New Measures 
of Economic Cooperation, known by its 
Spanish abbreviation as CECE. Close 
relations are maintained with the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America (ECLA), by coordinating the 
work the 
through attendance at their respective 


pre gram of two agencies 
meetings by the same officials, and the 
maintenance of direct 
tween their officials. 
The first tasks would appear to be the 
financing of economic development proj- 


consultation be- 


ects and the promotion of commerce, 


which means the improvement of the 
markets for the basic export products of 
Latin America. 


materials of the Latin American coun- 


The prices of the raw 


tries must be made more stable if devel 
opment plans are to be successful; and 
it is encouraging to note the signature 
of the International Coffee Agreement 
of September 1959, thanks to the work 
of the Coffee Study 
Group. The resulting improvement in 


Inter-American 


the stability of coffee prices will un- 
doubtedly have an important effect on 
the balance of trade between the four- 
teen coffee-exporting countries and the 
United States. 
is being given to other Latin American 


In like manner, attention 


products such as copper, tin, petroleum, 
cacao, sugar, cotton, wool, wheat, and 
bananas, upon which national economies 
are dependent for purchases of manu- 
factured products from the United 
States. 
Another encouraging feature is the 
movement toward economic integration 
among a number of the Latin American 
countries, seven of which in the southern 
of have taken the 


area the continent 


forward step of establishing a free-trade 


zone, which, with the adherence of Mex- 
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ico, could develop in time into a com- 
mon market embracing the whole of 
Latin America. At the same time prog 
ress is being made in developing more 
adequate transportation as an essential 
isolated eco 


condition of opening 


and in 


up 


nomic areas, improving port 
facilities in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Inter-American Port 
1956. The 


Technical Committee on Ports created 


and Harbor Conference of 


at the Conference deals with the various 
phases of the entering and clearing of 
ports, and it is now preparing a series 
of uniform regulations for general use 

In addition to the development of nat 
materials, 


le in the 


ural resources and _ strategic 
signincant progress is being mac 
held ot industrialization. A special Divi 
sion of Industrial Technology and Pro 
De 


partment of Economic and Social Affairs 


ductivity has been created in the 


of the Pan American Union, the objec 


turves of which are the study and im 


provement of technological research in 


industry, exemplified by the seminar 
held in Buenos Aires in 1959 on Basi 
Problems of Iron and Steel Products. It 
is clear that satisfaction of the economi 
needs of the Latin American countries 
cannot be left to imports from abroad in 
Both minor 


and major industries must be created to 


exchange for raw materials. 


meet the growing demand, not merely 


for luxuries, but for the most urgent 


public necessities. Existing methods of 
production can be improved by technical 
assistance, but at the same time new 
industries can be created that will make 
available manufactured goods not other 
wise obtainable in the ordinary channels 
of trade. 

The solution of the recurrent problem 
of financing economic development has 


now been aided by the establishment of 
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the Inter-American Development Bank, 
a long-standing ambition of the Latin 
American countries, the original idea of 
which was discussed as early as the First 
International Conference of American 
States at Washington in 1889-1890. The 
Bank will provide financing for devel 
opment projects by drawing upon its 
own resources and by encouraging pub 
lic loans and the investment of private 
capital. Loans made by the Bank from 
its ordinary resources are to be repaid 
in the same currency in which they are 
granted, while a Fund for Special Oper 
ations has been established for the pur- 


pose of making loans when special 


circumstances may make an ordinary 


loan inappropriate. It is believed that 


Bank 


instrument of regional cooperation for 


the will become a most effective 


promoting the economic growth of the 


hemisphere. 


j 


But economik development now has 


} 


a wider outlook than the mere creation 


of national wealth. The interest of the 
American states is now directed toward 
the social utilization of national wealth, 


toward the great objective of raising 
standards of living and improving the 
people as a 


the 


condition of the 
For this 


States are 


economic 


whole. social objective 


American ready to promote 


economic measures and to make finan 
cial sacrifices not otherwise deemed ju 


New ideas are now abroad, and 


tifiable. 
the rapidity of modern communications 
has stimulated the demand for higher 
standards of living to the point where 
the traditional methods of approach are 


inadequate. Call it, if you like, a social 
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revolution, demanding agencies of public 


health, better housing, better sanitation, 


better water supply, the convenience of 
electricity, and other modern instruments 
to lighten the burden of labor. 

The task is not only a social one; it 
The ad 


field of education 


has its political connotations. 


vances made in the 
have in a sense created a more insistent 
demand for higher standards of living, 
more worthy of fundamental human 
rights proclaimed at inter-American con- 
The 


insistent 


ferences. demands are in some 


cases more than the: national 


resources of the state will permit; but 
the call upon the inter-American com 
munity is for that reason all the more 
urgent. 

In spite of occasional temporary set 
backs we have every reason to be en- 
couraged by the progress that is being 
made. Principles are being proclaimed 
today which were beyond the imagina- 
tion of the delegates seventy years ago 
when the First International Conference 
of American States closed its sessions. 
In like manner solidarity has a practical 
content today that we could not have 
hoped to attain even a generation ago. 
We have come to see that in promoting 
the welfare of the community our own 
We are 


coming to understand that justice is an 


nations are benefiting in turn. 


essential element of the rule of law, and 
we are steadily expanding our concep- 
tion of justice in terms not of abstract 
peoples identified as states, but of the 
individual human beings for whom the 
state exists, and in whom the rule of law 
finds its ultimate justification. 
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Davin J. Papwa 


As if such creatures were cheaper by 
the dozen, the family of UN specialized 
agencies celebrated the nativity of its 
twelfth and most 


March 17, 1958, when the Convention of 


recent member on 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Consult 
ative Organization (IMCO)’ entered into 
force after ten long years of anxious ges 
tauon. 
first been a child of suspicion, its fortunes 


The organization has from the 


subject to the various styles of amour 
propre indulged in by its parents. The 
government of Greece, for example, hav- 
ing disavowed paternity by withdrawing 
its original instrument of ratification 
when IMCO was yet unborn, underwent 
still 


instated its ratification in time to attend 


another change of heart and re 


the baptismal ceremonies of the opening 
session at the organization's headquar- 


ters in London.” To make public its 


} 


doubts, however, that instrument bore an 


undisguised caveat that, in the event 
“the Organization extends its activities to 
matters of commercial and economic na 
ture, the Greek Government may find 
itself bound to reconsider its acceptance” 
and have recourse to the withdrawal pro 
cedures in Article 59 of the Convention.’ 

Furthermore, the ambiguities of defini- 


tion and structure involved in an organi 
Davip J. Papwa is a member of the New York Bar 
and of the Graduate Faculties, Columbia University 


1 Document E/Conf.4/61, March 6, 1948 

2 The Convention was ratified in 1 
fication withdrawn in 1936. Cf. Do 
1/3/Rev.1 

® This took place in 1958, ibid 

* Ibid 

5 Document E/Conf 4/29 

Cf. The New York Times, February 
p. 43, col. 5: ““The United States is especially 
to Panama being a Council member but 
not say so 

™ Document 
Reports, 1960 

® Document IMCO/A.1/3/Rev.1/Add.1 


and the rati 
ent IMCO/A 


IMCO/A.1/Resolution 12; 


zation that is composed of both real and 


nominal maritime powers has been a con- 


stant source of irritation. During the 
Geneva Conference of 1948 when IMCO's 
Convention was drafted, the failure to 
include Panama in the Main Working 
Party, although it was nominally the fifth 
largest ship-owning nation, was cited by 
the delegate of Panama’ as evidence that 
the Conference was systematically over 
looking the interests of his government 
and as reason for Panama's withdrawal 
from the Conference.” Over a decade later 
similar emotions, apparently of a con- 
genital sort, have led to a request by 
IMCO's first Assembly for 


Opinion trom the International Court of 


an Advisory 


Justice. Uncertainties concerning the 
legitimate limits of national protection 
and encouragement with respect to its 
youthful shipping industry caused India’s 
instrument of ratihcation to contain a 
“reservation™ which posed so fine a legal 
issue that the Indian government was 
allowed to participate at the first 
of IMCO’s Assembly without a 
This Sixth 


Committee of the United Nations Gen 


scssion 
only 


, 
vote. quesuon vexed the 


eral Assembly, to which it was referred, 


7 a 
during the fourteenth session 


mmpromise pr 
ument IMCO 
wument A/4git T 
f India and 
ateral Convent 
Maritime 


ssuc f the animuty rule 


representative 


vernmental suitative 


statement if sestion ¢ 

sistent 

a reserva 

(tbrd p. 4) res n was then adopted, 


the se operative paragrapt which stated that 


the Assembly hoped that a at 


} vr soiut te 


regularize the position of India may be reached in the 
vernmental Maritime Consultative Organization 


carly date 
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The doubts that touched Greece, Pana- 
ma, and India, however, are hardly so 
unique as to affect those three nations 
alone. Rather, these may be viewed as 
representing the three different currents 
of uncertainty affecting the development 
of this youthful agency. Strange doubts 
they seem, when the organization con- 
cerned, lacking any real power, has its 
functions styled only as “consultative and 
advisory.” 


I. The “Autonomy” of Shipping 


When men and nations have for so 
long been involved in so ancient an in- 
dustry as maritime commerce, it would 
appear most natural for them to arrive 
at a cooperative understanding concern- 
ing certain features of that industry. 
Thus, from the earliest times merchants 
and shipowners have found it to their 
mutual interests to agree on a number of 
The 


general-average, for example, has an 


issues. law of “contribution” or 
ancestry dating back many centuries and 
is a universally recognized principle of 
This is an 
instance of self-regulation within the in- 


commercial maritime law.” 
dustry itself. Similarly, a considerable 
body of public law has developed around 
the theme of rights and duties of vessels. 
As commerce on the seas continued to 
grow, additional categories of cooperation 
were found to be desirable. Conventions 
were signed concerning a number of 
commercial issues such as uniformity in 
bills of lading, liens and mortgages, im- 
munity of state ships, salvage, collisions, 
and limitation of liability; in the techni- 


cal area, governments were able to reach 


“™ This is an accounting system whereby unavoidable 
losses or damages of a certain kind sustained during the 
course of a voyage are shared by all the interests par 
ticipant to that voyage; thus if it becomes necessary 
to jettison cargo of one merchant in order to lighten 
the vessel, the cargoes of other merchants are subjected 


agreement on such issues as safety of life 
at sea, load lines, labor questions, pollu- 
tion, wireless telegraphy and signals, 
health, rules of the road, hydrography, 
lighthouses, and lights and buoyage sys- 
tems. All in all, these agreements, private 
or public, were designed to regularize, 
for various ends, some aspects of the ship- 
ping industry, particularly those relating 
to safety and commercial convenience. 
Noteworthy for its omission was any co- 
ordinated attempt to limit or regulate the 
enormous freedom of competition; and it 
is the difficulty of rationalizing the term 
“competition” that is perhaps the inner- 
most problem of maritime commerce. 

The power of controlling and regulat- 
ing commerce is, classically, an attribute 
of sovereignty. Within the scope of this 
general rule, the usages of maritime trad- 
ing have coalesced into a system distin- 
guishing it from all other modes of trans- 
port. The unquestioned and extensive 
national sovereignty universally exercised 
over the superjacent airspace, for exam- 
ple, permits each nation to define in a 
most precise manner the rights of entry 
and exit afforded to foreign aircraft. 
Above all, this power has the effect of 
regulating competition in aircommerce, 
for each nation has the competence to 
decide what rights are to be possessed by 
foreign aircraft.” A bartering of privileges 
in the form of bilateral treaties is the 
most frequent mode of regulation. Mari- 
time transport, however, presents an en- 
tirely different framework. 

It is a well-accepted canon of interna- 
tional law that merchant vessels may 
freely pass through the territorial waters 
of a foreign state provided that the pas- 


to a “general average’’ or ‘“‘contribution’’ in order to 
spread the loss in an equitable manner 

"Cf. John C. Cooper, The Right 
York, 1947), p. 122 ff 


te Ply (New 
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2 ry" 
sage is innocent. Trading is, prima 


facie, an innocent activity. Similarly, 


tradition and long usage allow foreign 
merchant vessels to enter ports open to 
international commerce without special 
license. This usage has gradually ac 
quired a normative content by means of 
standard treaty clauses between two or 
more nations,‘ and a representative provi 
sion in a treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation generally reads somewhat 
as follows:” 


The Nationals of each of 


tracting Parties equally with those of 


the High Con 


the 
most favoured nation, shall have liberty, 


freely to come with their vessels and car 


] 


| 
goes to all places, ports and waters of 


every kind within the territoria! limits of 
the other which are or may be open to 


} 


foreign commerce and navigation. 


This principle of free entry to ports, 
coupled with most-favored-nation clauses, 
“régime” of 


creates a maritime ports 


Thus, although a nation retains sover 
eignty over its ports and may theoret 
cally close them,” this is rarely done ex 
cept under the most drastic circumstances 
and with a careful eye to quest 


Any 


regulate the terms of 


' 
legality. attempt to 


entry of forcign 


vessels would be a most difficult and 


unusual task and would certainly mect 


with widespread disapproval. Thus, the 


number, kind, and size of foreign met 


chant ships entering the ports of another 


country are fundamentally a decision of 
the shipowner, as is the question of rates 


This 


“open” structure of the shipping industry 


to be charged for available space. 


rial Sea 
10U f 2 Document 
ynf.13 2, rt I, ion Ill 
“Cf. Hackw Digest of International Law (Wash 
ingtor 
% The 
United 
in Hackworth, 


1941), 


quotation is taken from a treaty between the 


1 Germany 


op. cn c 


States ar Stat 


Maritime 


2132, 2 ted 


Ports Con 
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} le 
is to a considerable degree responsidk 


for the host of contradictions currently 


characterizing 


trans 


the field of maritim« 


port. The situation is not in the least 


alleviated by the strategic requirement tor 


auxiliary fleets (even if owned by na 


tionals and registered abroad), the im 


portance of shipbuilding in certain econ 


f } 
obsoles 


omies, and the utilization of ent 


. - in a 
vessels, all of which have created a wide 


spread pattern of surplus tonnas More 
over, 
countri 
sumers ot 
incentive 
and prote 
merchant ficets 
1s likely te 
liminished. 
ng industry 
some kind of prot 


form of hidden discrimi: 


onomics and WI 


cr ree market 


Iramcwo 
mr 


, 


spon 


II. Institutional Backgrounds 


The existence of more than a score 


dealir y 4 hale mie ’ 
caing in Whole or in par 
matters was fre sponsible 
decentralized manner of 


s Treaty Series 
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handling maritime problems in the past. 
Most of these agencies were nongovern- 
mental” in character and limited their 
activities to coincide with their special- 
ized interests.” 

The necessity of coordinating the allo- 
cauion of vessels during the war of 
1914-1918 required the Allied Powers to 
arrive at an understanding concerning a 
A com 


Maritime 


number of maritime questions. 
Allied 


Transport Council was therefore estab- 


mittee known as the 


lished to deal with a variety of problems 
arising out of the war: following the 
termination of hostilities the Council 
ceased to play a significant role and was 
absorbed into the Supreme Econom 
Council in 1919. This first experience in 
intergovernmental coordination on the 
regulatory side of shipping, while highly 
successful, was scarcely suitable to the re 
quirements of peacetime trading.” 

To carry out the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles relating to transport 


and communications, an international 
conference was held in Barcelona in 1921 
tor the purpose of formulating, inter alta, 
a set of rules relating to a League of Na 
ions Communications and Transit Or 


ganization. Since responsibility for many 


functions in this field was assigned to 


other agencies, such as the technical 


unions and river commissions, the Com 


munications and Transit Organization 


tended to concentrate on maritime and 


road transport. Although the arrange 


™ Ibid, 5 
It was proposed at c 
League Against Rats be estab! 


two most Mportant nong 


however, re the Internat | time ttee 


which brought a universal! expertise 


to bear on a variety nected with 


maritime merce, and the Interr ] Shipping Con 


ference mprising shipowner fganizations f yver 


thirty sntries, which dealt with numerous subjects 


the regulatory side of shipping Additionally, a num 
a4 boc diplomat 


time ¢ 


ber of nferences were held from 


nsider technical matters and ques 
maritime law. Cf. Balletim of the International 


Committee, N 24; Daniel Marx, Jr., Inter 
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ment was modified at various times, the 
basic structural pattern provided for an 
Advisory and Technical Committee for 
Communications and Transit, a Com- 
munications and Transit Section of the 
League Secretariat, and a series of so 
Since a 


permanent and official body concerned 


called “General Conferences.” 


exclusively with shipping problems did 
not exist during the League’s lifetime, 


the Advisory and Technical Committee 


and the Secretariat could do no more 


than undertake a number of useful but 
limited studies relating to the shipping 


industry. It remained for the General 


Conferences to achieve some more tangi 
ble progress in the field of maritime com- 
merce; the major accomplishments in this 
area were the recognition of the right of 
landlocked states to have a merchant fleet, 
at Barcelona in 1921,” and the Geneva 
Convention of 1923 on the International 
Regime of Maritime Ports, which pro- 
vided for equality of treatment in inter- 
national ports, irrespective of flag.” Other 
than this, there was no concerted inter 
governmental action within an institu 
tional framework affecting shipping and 
until the war of 


maritime commerce 


= 
1939-1945. 

Since the merchant vessels of most of 
the United Nations were under charter 
for the duration of the war to either the 
British Ministry of War Transport or the 


American War Shipping Administra- 


Shipping Cartels (Princeton, 1953), p o> 
1 Document E/Conf.4/4, Annex 7 

ter, Allied Control (Washington, 

Foreign Relations of the United State 
Vol. 1, p. 334 @&., 413-415, 422; and League 


Problem: Which Arose from the 


Shipping 


1917, 


ns, Transp 
f 1914-1918 (Geneva, 1945) 
N.T.S., Vol. 7. p. 73 
Digest, op. cit 
League of Nations, Official Journal 
January 1021, p. 14; Cheever and 


Hackwortl 
Special 
Havi 
1954), 


iement, 
Organizing for Peace (Cambridge, Mass., 
171, $1852 Hostie, “Communications and 
World Organization (Washington, 1942) 

and Manct, op. cit Pp. 3 
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tion,” these two nations were able to 
agree on the establishment of a Com- 
bined Shipping Adjustment Board in 
January of 1942.” As its name would 
indicate, the Board sought to provide tor 
the most effective utilization of the com- 
bined shipping resources of the United 
Nations. By 1944, however, the course 
of the war was such that a broader base 
was required for the handling of ship- 
ping questions, and eight Allied nations” 
met in London in order to consider the 
requirements necessary to ensure the full- 
est utilization of tonnage resources in 
the light of changed conditions antici- 
pated during the closing phases of the 


war. An agreement having reference to 


mercl 


the coordinated control over lant 
shipping was prepared and it was decided 
to establish a multilateral organization to 
handle the necessary arrangements.” The 
agreement further provided for the trans- 
port of supplies to liberated areas and for 
authority that 


control upon the suspension of hostilities 


a central would assume 
in Europe. This appeared necessary, since 
many of the agreements concerning the 
coordinated allocation of tonnage would 
lapse upon the termination of hostilities, 
although the critical need for transport 
would remain. 
Maritime Authority was established to 
deal with these issues until six months 


Accordingly, the United 


after the cessation of hostilities.” 

In February of 1946 the United Mari- 
time Authority met for the last time. 
Since a combined shipping pool of some 
17 million tons faced imminent dissolu 
tion, it was felt that certain arrangements 


* US Department of State Bulletin, October 1, 1944, 
Pp. 357 

% Ibid., January 41, 1942, p. 88 

% Belgium, Canada, Greece, the Netherlands, Nor 
way, Poland, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Membership was subsequently expanded to in 
clude Australia, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, France, India, 
New Zealand, Sweden, the Union of South Africa, 
and Yugoslavia 
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should be made to provide for a harmoni- 
ous transition to the requirements of 
peacetime shipping. Furthermore, it was 
clear that some provision had to be made 
for the transport of rehabilitation and 
relief cargoes, particularly those of UN 
RRA. To this end, the expanded mem 
bership of the United Maritime Authority 
agreed that a temporary scheme for pre- 
serving a shipping pool for relief cargoes 
would be useful, as would a forum for 
the consideration of maritime problems 
arising prior to the normalization of 
peacetime shipping activities.” Thus, a 
second body known as the United Mari 
(UMCC) 


immediately 


time Consultative Council 


came into existence upon 
the expiration of the United Maritime 
Authority.” 

At the same time, the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations de 
cided to establish a temporary Transport 


and Communications Commission, in a 


cordance with a previous recommenda 


tion of the Preparatory Commission of 
the UN." 


temporary commission was designed to 


Among other activities, this 


advise the Economic and Social Council 
on shipping questions. 

The first report of the Transport and 
Communications Commission to the Eco 
nomic and Social Council” noted that the 
UMCC, a temporary body, was the only 
intergovernmental organization in the 
shipping field with a broad competence 
in maritime questions. To remedy this 
situation, the Commission recommended 
that a permanent intergovernmental or 
ganization be established to deal with 


™ Department of 
and C 


International Organizat 
Series IV, Publication 4196, 
Maritime Organization,” p. 5~< 


Mate, 
nierence 
a World 
™ Ibid 
™ lhid rp. 6&7 
* Ibid 
® Ibid.; cf 
26, 1946 
2 Deo 


Toward 


United Nations Press Release B-> 


ument E/42 
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technical maritime questions and indi 
cated the responsibilities such an organi- 
would have.” The 


recommended that the Commission be 


zation report also 
provided with permanent status. Upon 


receyt of this report, the Council re 
quested the Secretary-General of the UN 
to solicit the views of the UMCC on the 
proposal for the establishment of a per 
manent maritime organization. 


UM 


CC, in June of 1946, the question of a 


During the next meeting of the 


new organization was considered and the 


Secretary-General was informed that a 


1 » 
study the matter. 
When the final meeting of the UMC( 


was 


committee would 


held in Washington in October 
1946, it was possible to reach agreement 
to the effect that the member govern 
ments of the UMCC would recommend 
the establishment, through the machinery 
ot the United Nations, of a permanent 
intergovernmental organization in the 
field of shipping ;” it was further pro 
posed that an international conference be 
convened to this end. In addition, the 
UMCC agreed that pending the establish 
ment of a new organization it would be 
desirable for an interim body to handle 
such problems as might arise. Since the 
of the UMC 


pire, a new temporary body named the 


mandate was about to ex 


Provisional Maritime Consultative Coun 


’ al 1 
cil was created.” Annexed to these rec 


ommendations was a draft convention 


4 
Toward a World Maritime 
f on f ? 

ot of State Balletin 


Mate 
October 6, 


CN.2/4 
and E/Cor 
E/408, E/4s7 and E/Conf.4/4, p 
The version known as the “Washington Draft 
be found in Document E/Cont.4/1 
@ The fol 


Jelegations at the 


wing governments were represented by 
Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 


Egypt, Finland, France, Greece, India, Ireland, 


Conference 


Italy, 
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for the proposed agency. The Chairman 
of the UMCC then notified the Secretary 
General of these developments.” 

By this time the temporary Transport 


had 


become the permanent Transport and 


and Communications Commission 


Communications Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


nent body promptly found itself in favor 


The perma- 


of establishing an intergovernmental or- 
ganization to deal with technical matters 
in the field of shipping. However, since 
the recommendations of the UMCC did 
not confine the proposed organization’s 
competence to technical matters, the 
Commission's final resolution was equally 
broad. Finally, it was proposed that the 
Council request the Secretary-General to 
convene a conference for the purpose of 


establishing the new organization, the 


UMCC to 


the basis for discussion at tl 


draft convention of provide 
lat conter- 
ia 
ence. 
These recommendations were adopted 
by the Council, which requested the 
SecretaryGeneral to circulate the so 


called “Washington Draft” of the UMCC 


. nn 
for comments or proposed amendments. 


Consonant with this resolution, the Secre- 
tary-General issued invitations to inter- 
ested governments to attend the United 
Nations Maritime Conference in Geneva 
Seventeen days 


IMCO 


on February 19, 1948.” 


later the Convention of was 


opened for signature. 


New 


Zealand, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, 
Kingdom, and the 
g governments were repre 
by bservers: Cuba, Ecuador, ‘ran, and the 
South Africa The following organizations 
observers: the International 
n Organization (ICAO), the International 
(ILO), the International Tele 
mmunication Union (ITU), the World Health 
Organization (WHO), the World Meteorological Or 
ganization (WMO), the International Chamber of 
Commerce, the International Cooperative Alliance, the 
International Law Association, and the Internationa! 
Transport Workers Federation 


Netherlands, 
, Panama, Peru, Polan 
erland, Turkey, the United 


The followi 


Mates 


also represented by 
Civil Aviat 
Labor Organization 
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Il. The United Nations Maritime 
Conference 
At the outset the conferees were nomi 
nally faced with the issue of whether it 
was in fact necessary to establish a spe 
cialized agency to deal with shipping 
New Zea 


a “ r 
land,” commenting on the “Washington 


problems.” Australia” and 
Draft,” were of the opinion that mari 
time problems could be handled ade 
quately by a commission of the United 
Nations. 


gested, would satisfy the interests of both 


Such a procedure, they sug 
coordination and economy. If this ques 
tion, however, was in any sense still open 
when the Conference convened, the man 
date of the Main Working Party” 


cated what the final answer would be 


indi 


Proceeding on the assumption that a new 


specialized agency was needed, the 
Working Party was directed to examine 
and report on the main features of the 
organization's constitution.” It was hardly 
surprising, therefore, to find that, when 
the work of the 


reviewed, the conferees would naturally 


Conference was finally 


endorse their own work. Thus, although 


the issue was not voted on until one of 
the last sessions,” the Conference pro 
ceeded in its deliberations on the assump 
tion that there would be a new organiza 
tion in this field. 

The Scandinavian countries raised the 
next major issue. Having made a similar 
suggestion as carly as 1888," they now 
proposed that the organization confine its 
activities solely to technical matters, and 


that issues which generally related to 


“ Cf. Marx, op. cit., p. 274-274 
© Document E/Contf.4/2/Add.1, p 
@ Document E/Conf.4/2, p. 11 
“ocuments E/Conf.4/SR.4, p 
4/SK.7, p. 5 

* The Main Working Party was 
representatives of the following governments: Argentina 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, France, India, Ire 
land, Norway, Poland, the United Kingdom, 


United States 


67, and E/Con 


omposed the 


and the 


shipping economics be outside the com 
petence of the organization. In so doing, 
they proposed that the organization have 
a narrower basis than that outlined in 
the “Washington Draft,”” and that ques 
tions relating to unfair competition, re 
discrimination 


Strictive practices, and 


should be handled by normal trade chan 


nels, or by trade organizations such as 
the proposed ITO, or by the Econom 
and Social Council itself. This, however, 
} 


proved unacceptable to the other major 


maritime nations; the United Kingdom, 
tor example, was of the opinion that the 
scope of the organization should “em 
brace all shipping questions 
come within the sphere of governm 
action and required coordinated g 
mental intervention.” 

The opposition of 
maritime powers to 
proposal was further re 
directions. On the one hand, 


that the organization should 


consideration to the interests 
using maritime navigation for 
poses and not only for the benefit 
maritime enterprises; on the other hand, 
the feeling was expressed that the organi 
zation should be able to afford some 
attention to the interests of nations whose 
merchant marines were in their in 

These two 


arguments were 


advanced during the Conference by 
nations that were pri 


- 
services 


representatives ot 


marily onsumers ot shipping 


Commenting on the debate, the 


repre 
sentative of Norway was able to remark 
f4/SR.Rev., ¢ 


SR. Rev., 


tem 
eme 
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that “some feel we have come here to get 
rid of discriminatory practices and some 
believe we have come together to legalize 
them.” 

In the discussions of the Main Work 
ing Party the Scandinavians were unable 
to rally any significant support for their 
point of view, the great majority of the 


conferees being clearly in favor of allow- 


ing the organizauon to consider mariume 


questions involving issues of general 


principle. To soften the effect of that 


| 
eventuality, the Scandinavians next pro 
posed that such questions be considered 


only if they were referred to the organi 


zation by the UN or the proposed Inter- 


national Trade Organization;” individ- 


' 


ual governments, they submitted, should 


not have the ability to refer such issues 


+] " > aa. . 
directly to the organization. This pro 
posal was not adopted, although it was 
ultimately agreed that certain issues 


should be handled through the normal 


channels of the shipping industry or by 


negotiations between the governments 


directiy concerned, before the organiza 


tion would undertake to consider the 
oe 
matter 


The third major issue before the Con- 
ference was the problem of achieving a 


balance within the organization, particu 


larly in the Council, between those na 


tions that were primarily suppliers of 
shipping services and those which were 


fundamentally consumers of such serv- 


ices. In this context, the principle of 


45, f 


rh Times, February 21, 1 
ent E/Conf.4/SR Rev . % 
Norway laimed that the United 
a t ns Agreement f 
ngton Conference f the UMCK 
that the Scandinaviar 
the rganization the 


sed and 
i by the earl 
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“adequate geographical representation” 
was found to be unsatisfactory, and the 
issue was finally settled by the adoption 
in the Main Working Party of what is 
now Article 17 of the Convention: 


The Council shall consist of sixteen Mem 
bers and shall be composed as follows: 
(a) six shall be governments of the na- 
tions with the largest interest in providing 
international shipping services; (b) six 
shall be 


with the largest interest in international 


governments of other nations 


seaborne trade; (c) two shall be elected 
by the Assembly from among the govern- 
ments of nations having a substantial in 
terest in providing international shipping 
services; and (d) two shall be elected by 


the Assembly from among the govern- 


ments of nations having a substantial 


interest in international seaborne trade. 


To ensure the preservation of such a bal- 
ance in the future, it was decided that the 


should deterniine which 


he requirements of 


Council itself 


members satisfied t 


paragraphs (a) and (b) of Article 17. 


] 
The Council was also to decide which 


nations had a “substantial interest in pro- 


viding international shipping services” 


under paragraph (c), and the Assembly 


was to elect two nations from that cate- 


gory; the characterization and election 


under paragraph (d), however, were to 


be entirely a matter for the Assembly. 


Agreement on this issue formed the sub- 


: < oS 
stance of Article 18." But in order to 


shall determin r th purpose of Article 17(a), the 
Members, ¢ nment f the Nat the largest 


terest rroviding interr rs ppir rvices, and 


ns wit! 


shall 

the Men 

tial 

tions shall made t major vote of 
ding ncurrir t of the Members 

sented c the Cou i sn le 

The GC 

Article 

with the largest 

Each Council make 

reasonable time before 

Assembly 


r7(a) an 

i shall further determine for the pur 
17(b), the Members, governments of 
nterest in international seaborr 
these 
each 


shall determinatior 


regular sess 
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reach agreement on this procedure, it was 


found necessary to decide in advance 


which twelve countries would be the 


original members of the Council under 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of Article 17. 
Accordingly, the Working Party deter 
mined that Greece, the Netherlands, Nor 
way, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States had the “largest interest 
in providing international shipping serv 
ices”; and that Argentina, Australia, 
3elgium, Canada, France, and India had 
the “largest interest in international sea 
borne trade.” This was set forth in an 
Appendix attached to the final Conven 
tion.” 

At that time these proposals w« 
amount of criticism. 


ject to a certain 
Some governments felt slighted over the 


tact that they were not made members 


of the Council:” it was pointed that 


s used in determining 


states dated 


the tonnage statistic 


the “interest” of back 


and that too much was left to the 


Working 


some of the 


Canada, 


1935 


subjective expertise of the 
Party; it was obvious that 
sucn is 

were in fact major ship-providers 
Polish 


tested that there was no East-Europe: 


“consumer” nations, 
as well: 
Czech 


and representatives pro 


some ol scrvers 


were of the opinion that the 


’ 1 . ; = 
member on the Council; 
two Scan 
dinavian seats were designed to make up 


for the failure of the Conference to sus 


’ - 
tain their other proposals;~ and it was 


pointed out by several delegations that 


In the decade between tt ng of the Conver 


tion and its entry into for have been a number 


f marked shifts ic t r c and influen 
the nat largest 
to in Article 17 


1939, and the 


¢ among 


f the world: the nterest referred 


thing in 1948 and another in 
of the Council re, 
to a slight extent somewhat out of date 

*@ Cf. Document E/Conf.4/SR.Rev., 

® Document E/Conf.4/SR.7, p. ¢$ 

The New York Time February 


was 


mposit 
mM pos 


© Ibid 
* [bid 
and ibid 


February 29, 1948, Se 


March 29, 1951, f 
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the Council's ability to decide on its own 
composition was basically undemocratic. 
At 


nations represented at 


: . : 
Was cicar that al 


the ( 


the same tume it 


onterence 


could not receive seats on the Council; 


similarly, it was pointed out that the 
interests of the older ship-owning nations, 


the “common carriers” with long experi 


ence in maritime affairs, required the 


amount of built-in protection pr 


by the election procedure, at least 


early stages of the organization's activi 
When the 


Articles 17 and 18 were adopted by larg: 
r 


@: ; 
ues. inal vote was 


taken, 


majorities. 
Having arrived at a workable solution 


of the three main issues, the Conference 


created three additional working 


the 
tien 


committees to consider legal 


mar 


the agency with the 


These groups, togethe 


ommittee, framed the 


Convention, which 


iorce 


when ratihed 
7 had a tonnage of « 
tons.” Attached to t 

two 

composition of the origi 
the other relating to tn 
legal capacity, privileges, and 
Annexes 
ly to an in 


IMCO" 


oor 


ties. Additionally, four 


att iched, relating respective 
im Preparatory Committee for 


a safety of life at sea conference, 


Irate 


dination of air and sea safety, and a draf 


that 


IMCO's stru 


: ilties seem 
=i Ar 
“ Supra, f 

elected to the ¢ 

ment IMCO/A.1 
and the USSR were clected 
wnent IMCO/A.1/SR.4) 

* I> nf 


Germ 


SR.4) 


ument E/( 4 
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agreement on the relationship between 
IMCO and the United Nations. 
On the final vote, the Convention was 


adopted by 21 in favor, 1 against, 7 ab- 


- 
stentuons, and 3 absences. 


IV. The Functions and Structure of 
IMCO 


In the brief but natural enthusiasm 


that followed, it was indicated that some 
countries might be prepared to use dis 


criminatory port reguiations as a means 


of encouraging non-members to join the 
organization, or that generally higher 
insurance rates might be required of the 
Not 
threats fail to materialize, 


were doubts after several vears 


vessels of nonadhering countries.” 
ony aid the SC 
Dut there 
whether the Convention would ever 
receive the requisite number of ratifica 
tions.” Inde ed, overa decade was to pass 
we that instrument entered into force. 
Private shipowners, traditionally wary 
of governmental interference in maritime 
commerce, shared many doubts over sup 
-d ambiguities in the scope of the 
Convention This was in part due to 
that there had been so 


the fact 


over 
whelming an emphasis by governments 


t 


upon the establishment of a ma 


agency that far less attention h 


devoted to ascertaining what that 


might accomplish. In an industry char 


IMCO 


acterized by the dominance of private 
interests, it seemed a fair question to 
inquire whether the proposed organiza- 
tion could function adequately on an 
level.” While 


might be entirely feasible with respect 


intergovernmental this 
to technical matters, the ability of the 
organization to discuss certain commer- 
cial questions was the source of doubts as 
to whether it could discharge the appar 
ently hybrid functions assigned to it.” 
The feeling that executive policies re 
garding the operation of privately owned 
shipping were matters best left to ship 
and nongovernmental 


owners associa 


tions was largely responsible for these 


doubts. 
In a wider context, however, the con 


siderations that motivated governments 
to establish IMCO appear, in the balance, 
to be the persuasive ones. If the shipping 


industry is viewed with some perspective, 
it is clear that there are considerations in 
lved ti ad the a 7 
voived that transcend the interests of any 
single group. The requirements of world 
underdeveloped 


trade, the progress of 


economies, the interests of merchants, 


shippers, consumers, insurers, passengers, 
and seamen demand a degree of coopera 
has hitherto 
Against back 
* of IMCO are both 


and efh 


tion and coordination that 


been unavailable. this 


ground, the purposes 


promising and modest: safely 


feared that, 


| ssary restr 
shipping engaged ir 
te the availability 
the w id with m 
Gover 
m mext page 


gement giver ya 


niimuca 
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ciently to facilitate the flow of maritime 
commerce in the interests of world trade. 

The means by which IMCO is de 
signed to achieve that purpose rest, fun- 


damentally, on the idea of continuous 
The 


organization itself has no power beyond 


consultation among governments. 


that of making recommendations. In 
this sense the hopes of IMCO depend on 
the ability of governments to find addi 
tional areas of common interest. Since 
the discovery of new areas of mutual 
benefit through techniques of consulta 
exchange of information is 


tion and 


rarely a unanimous process at the outset, 
and since the interests involved in mari 
time commerce are both numerous and 
complex, the implementation of IMCO’s 
purposes depends almost entirely on the 
voluntary action of public and private en 
tities. Thus, while the organization can 
not undertake to bind governments to a 
specific mdde of conduct, it is hoped that 
IMCO's powers of 


sidering an issue may result in the ex 


investigating and con 


pression of a common interest, conform 


ity to which will be motivated not by 


compulsion but by the idea of mutual 


benefit. 
The functions of the 


organizauion are 


defined as follows: 
Article 2 
The functions of the Organization shall 


be consultative and advisory 


Article 3 


In order to achieve the purposes set out 
in Part I, the functions of the Organiza 


tion shall be:—(a) subject to the provi 


sions of Article 4, to consider and make 


for the devel national shippir 


pment of its ppin 


arity does not in 
that 
based on 


purposes of se itself 


crimination, provided such 
agement is not 
the freedom of shipping of all 
international trade; (c) to 
by the Organization of matters concerning un 


assistance and 
measures 


flags to 


lesigned ¢ 
a 
axe 


provide for the consid 
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recommendations upon matters 
(b) 


may be remitted to it by Members, by any 


arising 


under Article 1(a), and (c) that 


organ or Specialized Agency of the 


United Nations or by any other inter 


governmental organization or upon mat 
Article 


(b) to provide for the drafting of con 


ters referred to it under 1(d); 


other suitable 


recomime nd 


ventions, agreements, or 


instruments, and to these to 


Governments and to inter ge vernmental 


organizations, and to convene such con 


ferences as may be necessary c) to 


provide machinery for consultation among 


Members and the exchange of informa 


thon (sovernments 


amony 


In those matters wh 1 appear to the Or 


ganization capable « ttlement through 
the normal processes of internatior 

the 
When, in th 


the Organization, any 


ping business Organization 


recommend 


uniair restrictive P 
} 


CONCCTNS 1S i apaovic Oo 


the normal processes 


business, or 


ganization shall, at the request ot 


those members, consider the matte 


countries whi we 


ping services, the 


the Geneva Conference emphas 


“need for excluding inte 


interference from the field « 
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operation of ships, or the day to day con 


duct of shipping business.”" Agreement 


was finally reached by providing that 
IMCO might consider unfair restrictive 
practices by shipping concerns in accord- 


ance with Articles 1(c) and 4. Conse 


que nuy, the complainant in each case has 


the burden of proving that a shipping 


practice is not only restrictive but also 


untair, Moreover, it is necessary to satisfy 
the organization that the matter is in 


capable of settlement by commercial 


negotiavion or DY negotiations Detwecn 


the member governments concerned 


Consequently, customary techniques of 


conciliation must be exhausted before 


IMCO will consider 


untair 


an issuc relating to 
restrictive practices. Technical is 
sucs, he »wever, as well as cascs oO! discrimi 
tion by governments may come 


ganization directly. 


natory a 


organization itself is composed of 


principal organs (an Assembly, a 


incil, and a Maritime Safety Commit 


tec), those subsidiary organs as may be 


found necessary, and a Secretariat. Eng 


‘ ' 


lish, French, and Spanish are its official 
languages. 


The Assembly, which meets bi-annual 


j 


ly, is composed ot the entire membership 


and in the general tradition of such 


chambers it determines its own rules 


of procedure, elects certain specified 


members to the other principal organs, 


considers the reports of those organs, 


determines the organization's financial 
"ag? 

arrangements, and votes the budget. Fi 
has the general 


Article 


To perform the functions of the Organi 


nally, the Assembly 


responsibility outlined in 


zation, provided that in matters relating 


st sl Chamber of ( erce 


United Nat 


, Sea Tran 


Report, Br 
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to Article 3(a) and (b), the Assembly 
shall refer such matters to the Council for 
formulation by it of any recommendations 
or instruments thereon; provided further 
that any recommendations or instruments 
submitted to the Assembly by the Coun- 
cil and not accepted by the Assembly 
shall be referred back to the Council for 
further consideration with such observa- 


tions as the Assembly may make. 


This is a key provision, which estab 
lishes the constitutional balance of the 
organization; it has been occasionally re- 
ferred to as the “veto power” of the 
Council.” Since the Assembly is required 
to Article 3 


(a) and (b) to the Council, and decisions 


11 | 
to refer all matters reiating 


of the Council cannot be revised in the 
Assembly, the power of the Council is 


Recommenda 


such 


manifestiy very extensive. 


tions or instruments relating to 


which are ! tted to the As- 


embly by the (¢ 


matters 
unc Must De ac epted 


noted ' ], 
accepted, can only 


it not } 


back to 


as a whole, and, 
be referred 
further consideration 


views of the Assembly. Since 


in fact, dominated by the major 


maritime powers, the provisions of Arti- 
cle 16(h) provide those nations with a 
The 


considerable degree of protection. 


“matters relating to Article 3(a) and 


(b)” are, of 


course, very cxtcnsive and 


concern in particular the sensitive issues 


of discrimination and unfair restrictive 


practices. The Assembly's tasks, there 


tore, are to some extent confined to ap- 


proving formulations made elsewhere 


and to providing machinery for consulta- 
tion among members and the exchange 


* The New York Time February 


™ Article 3(a) t may be recalied, refers 


to the first four paragraphs of Article 1 (sapra 
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of information among 

The composition of the sixteen-member 
Council has already been referred to, 
and, since members are eligible for re- 


governments. 


election, the interests of the original body 
are likely to be preserved for a consid 
erable time to come. Although the Coun 
cil is required to coordinate its activities 
with the other principal organs on ad 
ministrative matters relating to the in 
ternal workings of the organization, its 
substantive competence is highly exten 
sive, and it has the fundamental respon 
sibility of carrying on the general work 
of the 
viewed as the major organ of IMCO 
The Safety 
which is the third of the principal bodies 
of the ; 
duty of considering 
scope of IMCO that relate to ion 
and safety. In addition to duties assigned 


to it by the Convention or by the other 


organization. It may fairly be 


Maritime Committee, 


. 
organization, has the primary 


matters W ithin the 


navigat 


major organs, it can assume others, with 


in its competence, which may be assigned 
to it by any other intergovernmental in 


strument, and has the task of main 


taining close relationships with other 


intergovernmental bodies, whether in 


shipping, aviation, meteorology, or t 


communications, concerned with trans 


port and communications to the end of 
promoting maritime safety and rescue 
Governments have a single vote in 
each of the three principal organs in 
which they may be represented, and 
unless otherwise required, decisions of 
reached by 


these a simple 


majority of 


organs are 


those members casting an 


afirmative or negative vote. 


Maritin 
of fourteen Mem 
Members, 

tions having an mg tant 
of which t than eight st 


™ Cf. Article 28 (a) The 
nsist 


m the 


mittee shall 


Assembly fr 


less 


owning nations, and he rema 
ensure adequate represent 


as to 


INTERNATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION 


within its the or 


make 


ments for consultation and cooperation 


On 
ganization 


matters scope, 


may suitable arrange 
with nongovernmental international of 


This is likely to 


since 


ganizauons (Art. 43) 
prove a most important provision, 
there exists a number of highly influen 
tial unofhcial organizations with special 
held of 


nongovernmental or 


interests in the maritime com 


merce. If these 
ganizations cooperate to the fullest with 
IMCO, they will 


= 
valuable 


render a_ particularly 


service Labor organizations, 


associaniions, insurers 


shipowners 
ciations, rate-making organizations, 


associauions, and other bodies such 


the International Chamber of Comme 


not only offer a spe 


are reneraily repre cnt. 


x 


cial interests that must be considered 


governments. Thus, for example, 


Council is of the pinion that 


c ¢cxXiIsis in some are 


it remedying tha condition may be 


most fruitful if the Secretary-General of 
IMCO or some other individual is dele 
gated to discuss the matter with a priv ite 
etence 


the 


organization having com 


specihic area ( onversely, 


problems ot 
proposed safety regulation, { 


seamen ith 
f cxample, 
more d if their 


may tx fully appr 


O through 


IM¢ 


views are communicated t 


an established channel 


In certain instances it was fel 
IMCO might usefully 


onveni 


in 
undertake to maintain an activity carried 
trumentality \ 
(Article 49) 


vided that the organization might 


on by another in 
| 


ingly, the Convention 
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over the functions, resources, and obliga 


tions of other international organiza 
tions, governmental or nongovernmental, 
by means of a treaty or other appropriate 
arrangement, within — its 
Similarly, IMCO may take over 
administrative 
had 
individual government 


United Kingdom, tor 


agreements 


on matters 
$c ype. 
which 


certain functions 


previously been entrusted to an 


those ol the 
example—under 
various relating to safety ol 

This, of 
IMCO has 


organizations, or 


life at sea. does not 


course, 


mean that a built-in appetite 


tor smaliicr that the 


. , 
Work ciscwher¢ maintained on 


Valiuadi 


in unothcial basis will necessarily be as 


organizauon; rather, it is 


late 


sumed by the 


designed 


to consoli what have hith 


crto been sporadic and wide spread ad 


ministrative functions. The utility of this 
the 


session of the organization's Assem 


was clearly evidenced at 


vision 


in 1959 


V. The Intervening Decade 


In the period immediately tollowing 
the 


uld 


Lui 


de ade would pass before th 


onclusion of the Convention, tew 


have thought that more than a 


ory 


iniZa 


tion came into existence [he reasons 


year interiud are not very 


clear. It is difficult enough to ascertain 


un lert ikes to act 1n 


difficult 


why a government 


a certain Way; it 1s tar more 


to ascertain why a government retrains 
Global conditions, at 


With re 


that by 


from acting at all. 
best, can provide only a clue. 
IMCO it 


1945 the cooperative atmosphere ol 


spect to was evident 
the 
war years was no longer predominant. 
There were so many conflicting attitudes 
concerning IMCO's purposes and powers 
that disappointments were inevitable. A 
few countries felt that IMCO’s powers 


~*~ Ci. The New York Times, January 20, 1949, p 
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were too broad and that it might inter- 
fere with the commercial aspects of the 
shipping industry; others felt that the 
could offer sufhcient 


organizauon not 


protection to victims of abusive prac- 
tices, that the constitutional structure of 
the organization was undemocratic, that 
a new specialized agency was not needed 
and was too expensive, or that nominal 
maritime powers might have an influ- 
ence out of proportion to their actual 
power. 
Scattered among the nations which at 
tended the 1948 Conference, these disap 
pointments and disaffections operated to 
keep the flow of ratifications down to 
two or three cach year. The required 
number of twenty-one seemed immense 
by comparison. However, the number 
if consumers of shipping services was 
gradually increasing, particularly as one 
former colony after another attained in 


At 


world 


dependence. the same time, the 


rapidly 
number ol ship-owning 


Irom year to 


volume ol tonnage was 
and the 
signincantly 


nations grew 


year. Whi 


not increase, the number of nations hav 


the flow of ratifications did 


ing reason to adhere to the Convention 
At the rate 


ratincations a year it 


the 


1} | 
Was substantially enlarged. 


thre 
LOorec 


ot two or 


was inevitable that organization 


would sooner or later come into being. 


In 1948 Japan was the barest remnant 
of a maritime power—an occupied na- 
tion, not even represented at the Geneva 
Conference. Ten years later, Japan, hav 
itself to the 


restored status of a 


the 


ing 


shipping became 


rt 
first 


major power, 
twenty state to ratify the Conven 
tion of IMCO. Once in existence, IMCO 
grew rapidly in size, for no state having 
an important interest in shipping mat 
afford to be The 


ters could left out, 


. 
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flow of ratifications thus increased sev 
eral times, so that the present member- 
ship of IMCO includes most of the 
world’s nations seriously concerned with 
shipping and maritime commerce. 
During the ten-year interval, however, 
a number of significant developments 
had taken place, and IMCO was born 
into a world sgmewhat different from 
that in which it was conceived. Since 
the preparatory committee of the organi 
zation was consider 


not competent to 


questions of substance, and since no 
other body was available to undertake 
this task, IMCO was at birth faced with 
a number of factors not considered by 
the conferees at Geneva. It was hardly 
possible for a spectral and insensible 
organization to anticipate trends in mari 
time commerce or to develop a capacity 
of gradually adjusting to changed condi 
As in Moby Dick, the protagonist 


of the title-role and chief of the dramatis 


uons. 


personae Was not to appeal until late 


in the drama. 
world 


The problem of overtonnage, 


for example, began to assume serious 
proportions shortly after the close of the 
Korean War. 
of European recovery managed to create 
Part ot 


well as in 


Until that time the needs 


a steady demand for vessels. 
that recovery, in Japan as 
Europe, was devoted to the rehabilita- 
tion of the ship-building industry. At 


the 


tinued to 


same time obsolescent vessels con 


sail the oceans, the security 
needs of the great powers created the 
rationale of auxiliary fleets, and the new 
nations of Africa and Asia, as well as 
several of the Latin American countries, 
undertook to promote and foster the de 
their merchant 


velopment of infant 


marines. Against this background the 
total volume of world tonnage may be 
for a considerable 


expected to increase 


period of time. 
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A second development that took place 
during the ten-year interlude was the 
achievement of independence by a num 


ber of former colonial territories. This 


has had the effect of increasing the num 


ber of countries which are primarily 


consumers of shipping services and 


which are concerned lest they b« me 


vicims of abusive practices, real of 


imagined, by shipping concerns 
In the face of chronic overtonna 
augmented de gree ol compeut 

ng industry, witl 

ilitv of 


practi 


avbusive } 


De a natural onsequence 


ferentials became one 


S and 


CSCA py 


niy by registeri 

t mn flag TI 

loreign tlags nis was 

development during the ten-y 

lude. Minimal tax burdens were 
leg slation of ertain 


ind 


This served to attract 


together with lower labor 
costs 
volume of tonnage to reg 


lags 


11 ‘ 
although corporate ownership was 


these so-called ot conve! 


ciled in the 


ow ne rship 


flag state, the 
was largely 
foreign nationals. The mag 
development has cI 
of reasons, a considerable 


scentment by some nations, 


turn directed against these nominal 


This 


ceptance for 


latter grr 


maritime powers 


turn, aspires to gain a 


claim to be treated as major shippit 


powers in fact. The divisive and unpre 


cedented quality ot this issue will con 


major challenge for IMCO 


during its formative years. 


stitute a 


— 
In another context, the still-born fate 


ot the proposed International Trade Or 
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ganization (ITO) is not without signifi- 
cance for IMCO. At the time of the 
Geneva Conference in 1948 there was 
still some hope that the Havana Charter 
would be ratified, and it was expected 
that IMCO would coordinate its activi- 
ties with ITO concerning unfair restric- 
tive shipping practices. This hope no 
longer exists, and IMCO will have to 
operate without the benefit of precedents 
and practices established by another spe 
in the field of interna- 


cialized agency 


tional trade. Parenthetically, it may be 
observed that during the original debate 
over whether or not IMCO should deal 
only with technical questions it was fre- 
quently argued that ITO would have a 
general competence in dealing with is- 
sues such as discrimination and restric- 
tive business practices and that it would 
be inappropriate for IMCO to deal with 
such questions as well. Thus, the origi- 
nal proponents of a broader scope for 
the organization may derive some very 
tangible benefit and a deserved satisfac- 
tion from their carly insistence that 
IMCO have a general competence in 
matters relating to maritime commerce. 

Finally, notwithstanding the fact that 
the organization's functions are consul- 
tative and advisory, several governments 
felt called upon to attach “reservations” 
or “declarations” to their instruments of 
Broadly 


statements were of three types: they de- 


= 
ratification. speaking, these 


clared (1) that measures designed to 


protect, encourage, assist, and promote 


the development of the national shipping 
industry were to be considered consis- 


tent with the expressed 


purposes of 


* Document IMCO/A.1/45/Rev.1 

™ Document IMCO/A.1/1; the Council met at the 
same time See Docament IMCO/A.1/SR.4 for the 
report of the Chairman of the Council to the Assembly 

= Dx IMCO/A.1/11; the provisional agenda 
may be found in Document IMCO/A.1/2/Rev.1 

@ Mr Ove Nielsen, who was a member of the 
Danish Delegation during the Geneva Conference of 


ument 
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IMCO;; (2) that nothing in the Conven- 
tion was to have the effect of altering 
national legislation affecting monopolies 
or restrictive business practices; and (3) 
that withdrawal from the organization 
would be considered if IMCO extended 
its activities to matters of a commercial 
and economic nature. These statements, 
however styled, do not constitute a true 
“reservation” as that term is normally 
understood in international law; they 
are mere declarations of policy, express- 
ing the well-known positions of the gov- 
ernments concerned, and do not have 
the effect of altering the scope of the 
Convention between the parties adhering 
thereto. These pronouncements cannot, 
therefore, be considered as particularly 
meaningful. 

When the first session of the Assem- 
bly” opened in London on January 6, 
1959, it was clear that the initial work 
program” of the organization was to be 
comparatively modest. Numerous ad- 
ministrative and procedural matters nor- 
mally attendant on an inaugural session 
occupied a considerable amount of time.” 
When matters of substance were finally 
considered, it became clear that the As- 
sembly, with deliberate modesty, would 
confine itself to rather specialized techni- 
cal matters, such as the establishment of 
standard regulations for the measure- 
ment of tonnage.” 


VI. The Future of IMCO 
There is every likelihood that IMCO's 


activities in the technical field will con- 
tinue to meet with success and that gaps 
such as the nineteen years that elapsed 


1948, was named Secretary-General (Document IMCO/.- 
A.1/Resolution 1). The composition of the budget was 
to consist of initial assessments based on contributions 
to the United Nations budget together with added 
assessments reflecting the volume of gross registered 
tonnage in each country (Documents IMCO/A.1/Work- 
ing Paper 16 and IMCO/A.1/Resolution 20). 
*™ Ci. Document IMCO/A.1/2/Rev.1 
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between the conferences on Safety of pices; and the organization could use 
Life at Sea in 1929 and 1948 will be fully continue the trend of standardiz 
avoided. Furthermore, it will become ing trade practices in matters such a 
feasible to accomplish tasks at one ses- bills of lading, liens and mortgages, |i 
sion of the Assembly, where previously tation of liability, general average, 

a number of ad hoc conferences would marine insurance. With enough 

have been required. The Council and dence established in the organization's 
the Maritime Safety Committee should activities it might be possible 

be able to prepare preliminary materials dissension while considering limited 
prior to an Assembly session, screen out nomic and commercial questions st 


| 1 1 ; 
proposals lacking a reasonable degree of he standardization of harbor du 


support, and circulate recommendations the issue of delays in ports 

to member governments in advance in Where the economic and com 

order to allow for careful study and _ issues ar greater magnitude 

preparation, ferences between governments 
Since the subject matter in the tecl to be sharply defined and 

nical field of shipping is largely n mental coordination is 

controversial, substantial ogres i Lith it proposition 

likely to be made in a number ganization in hand] 

areas. Additional administrative fun iscrimination 

tions might profitably be transferre ot whether IMCO 

IMCO under the provisions of Artic! quately 

49, and the organization is likely to matte: 

continue its attempts to coordinate a | 

ties with other specialized agencies such general problem of over 

as ILO, WHO, WMO, and ICAO in The “removal of discriminat 

regard to matters in which th tivit ind unnecessary restri 

of the various organizations overlap. The ments” as _ provided 

tragic loss of the Andrea Doria : tl t the primary pury 

possibilities offered DY nu lear yaniZatiotr Alth ugh 

vessels demonstrate that a great 1 ernment 

work remains to be accomplishe he framing 


field of ship design and safety: 


ardization and unification 


relating to shipping 

where useful work remains be done; hether an 
questions relating to buoyage and light not. Unfortus 
ing, rules of the road, pollution, load 

lines, lighthouses, and signals raise issues 

requiring constant attention; legal ques 

tions pertaining to maritime commerce 


' 


might form the basis for a variety of prevalent, 


reaties prepared under IMCO’s au lem with 
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Certain “discriminatory” practices have, 
in fact, been legitimized and widely ac- 
cepted, such as the reservation of the 
cabotage or coasting-trade to vessels fly- 
ing the national flag. Thus, the form in 
which preferential treatment is granted 
to national shipping is a crucial factor. 
Where the effects of such preferential 
treatment have been harmful to foreign 
shipping, diplomatic protests are fre- 
quently made, usually to good effect. 
Thus, when Portugal at one time per- 
mitted national vessels to pay port 
charges in escudos and required foreign 
ships to pay in sterling, diplomatic pro- 
tests were made by numerous states 
which considered the practice contrary to 
the principle of open ports, a prin ple 
they regarded as accepted throughout the 
world.” On a nondiplomatic level, for- 
cign vessels have often retaliated by add- 
ing such additional costs to their freights, 
and in extreme cases have threatened to 
suspend their calls. As a result, overt 
discrimination is now comparatively in- 
frequent, although it is much more prev- 
alent in various disguised forms. Bilat- 
eral treaties establishing the principle of 
equality in ports, and the mululateral 
Maritime Ports Convention have served 
to provide protective guarantees only 
against the more obvious forms of dis- 
crimination. In essence, the problem is 
one of determining which discrimina 
tions are acceptable and which are un 
fair. 

During the discussions at Geneva in 


1948 the question was raised as to 
whether the granting of subsidies was a 
discriminatory practice. It appeared that 
the conferees were willing to accept the 


widespread practice of granting subsi 


dies, provided the subsidy itself was not 


designed to restrict trade. Accordingly, 


" Mance, op. cit., p. 109 
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Article contained the 


1(b) 


not altogether precise language: 


following 


. assistance and encouragement given 
by a Government for the development of 
its national shipping and for purposes 
of security does not in itself constitute 
discrimination, provided that such assist- 
ance and encouragement is not based on 
measures designed to restrict the freedom 
of shipping of all flags to take part in 


international trade. 


Ever since the trade depression of the 
1920's subsidies have been utilized on an 
increasing scale as a method of enhanc 
In ef- 


fect, a subsidy war is being waged in 


ing a nation’s maritime strength. 


relation to many aspects of the shipping 
industry and has become an outstanding 
cause of friction in international ship- 
ping relations. While viewed in certain 
quarters as a manifestation of economic 
nationalism or as a variety of unfair 
competition, it has become so prevalent 
a practice that even the foremost expo 
nents of the principle of free trade have 
resorted to it. Its forms are various, but 
the more common examples are govern- 
ment loans at low interest rates, ship- 
building and operating subsidies, mail 
contracts involving inflated rates when 
compared to other cargoes, and occasion- 
ally the subsidized scrapping of vessels. 
In the absence of international agree- 
ment the practice is likely to continue 
for a considerable period of time. 


The 


however, is not the most threatening 


practice of granting subsidies, 


kind of discrimination, if it is discrimi- 
More 


measures which effectively restrict the 


natory at all. serious are those 


freedom of merchants and traders to 


choose freely the vessels to carry their 


goods. Port regulations, tax legislation, 
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import and export licensing, so-called 
“cargo preference laws,” preferential or 
tying arrangements in _ international 
trade agreements—these suggest some of 
the techniques through which discrimi- 
nation may take place.” Those practices 
which tend to interfere with the free cir 
culation of shipping involved in interna 
the 
unfortunate effect on the 


tional trade have, on whole, an 


industry; re 


strictions affecting the utilization of 


available tonnage tend to enlarge the 


cost of maritime services. This is par- 
ticularly the point of view of nations 
which are important providers of ship 
ping services. A study prepared by the 
Maritime Transport Committee of the 


Organization for Economic 


European 
(OEEC)” 


point this out in the following language: 


Cooperation attempted to 
Flag discrimination has a boomerang ef 
fect on those who practise it. If maritime 


countries cannot sell their shipping 


ing serv 
ices freely on a competitive basis their 


| he 


result is therefore that those who prevent 


ability to buy abroad is diminished 


free and fair competition in shipping are 


themselves the sufferers in two ways 


first because the market for their own 
goods is reduced and secondly because 
the all-round increases in shipping freight 
rates, which inevitably result from dis 


cost of 


criminatory practices, raise the 


their own exports and imports. 


However, nations that are presently con 
sumers of shipping services and are con 
cerned with the development of their 
national shipping industry may evalu 
ate the economic facts in a different light 
and conclude that the increased cost of 
maritime services is more than offset by 
the development of their own fleets. This 


* jbid., p 
and passim 


108-111, and Marx, op it., Pp. 38-40, 
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fundamental difference in viewpoint is 
likely to 


organs ol 


be reflected in 
IMCO. 


The tendency to use national shipping 


one or more 


rather than forcign-flag vessels tends to 


be turther exaggerated by the problems 


ot currency inconvertibility and the 


shortage of toreign cx 7 orecign 


exchange control has the t of cn 


trader { patronize 


When 


couraging the private 
vessels under his 
this development 
Darricr to a tree 
to spur the usé 
tices. Similarly, 
whether invol 
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for 


v ilued. 


curt 
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i to breed dis iimuinat 
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the fact that most of the ships serving 
that route were Greek-owned was merely 
an incidental phenomenon;” similarly, 
the Spanish government at one time 
taxed all vessels entering Spanish ports 
and then applied the proceeds of that 
tax to assist Spanish merchant shipping.” 
The competence of IMCO in such cases, 


where the primary problems relate di 


rectly to shipping, is fairly extensive and. 


may well prove to be highly beneficial. 
Where discriminatory practices reflect a 
deeper misunderstanding of a purely po- 
litical nature, as in the case of Israel and 
the Arab states, broader forms of institu- 
tional and diplomatic action will proba 


bly be required, and the usefulness of 


IMCO may be somewhat marginal. 


The problem of discrimination, it may 


j 


observed, relates almost entirely to 


suons of governmental policy and 
As such it becomes feasible 
ith the outstanding issues in 
an institutional and intergovernmental 
framework such as is provided by IMCO. 
In this context the chief task is one of 
persuading governments to achieve a 
degree of self-regulation consistent with 
the requirements of international mari- 


j 


time trade. An entirely different situa 


tion prevails with respect to the “unfair 


restrictive practices by shipping con 
cerns” referred to in Articles 1(c) and 4. 
Since the shipping concerns in question 
are most frequently privately owned and 
operated, the problems facing an inter- 
governmental organization in this field 
IMCO 


are bound to be most difficult.” 


*@ Mance, op. cit 
 Jbid 


* Shipping 


p. m0 


ncerns may be inv 3 either ‘‘liner”’ 
distin between the 


erns the regularity of sailing schedules, 


perations The 
fixed route + mnvwe lved, and occasionally the 
f the carg When trade 
ris ; when 4emand for space is weak, 


s active, tramp rates 
met rates are generally more 
intrude in the tramp trade 


marked slump shipping 
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is composed of sovereign states of vary- 


ing 
cepts of business regulation, differing 


constitutional structures and con- 


bureaucratic and administrative proce- 


dures, and differing economic and politi 
cal philosophies. While one nation may 


regard monopolies as a threat to individ 


ual enterprise, another may insist that 


only total cartelization can yield an ef 
ficient and functional operation of the 
industry. 

In this context it should be observed 
that the Convention refers only to un- 
fair restrictive practices and not to re- 
strictive practices in the more general 
sense. This is apt to prove a rather 
fundamental issue. Since it appears most 
unlikely that the term “unfair” can be 
given an a priori definition, a good deal 
the necessarily subjective 


will rest on 


evaluations of so ambiguous a concept. 
In an industry where “feast or famine” 
appears the rule rather than the excep 
tion, shipping concerns are likely to use 
every commercial device at their disposal 
in order to attain a profitable competitive 
These banded to- 


posiuon. concerns, 


gether in a shipping conference, have 


traditionally attempted to unify their 
practices over a particular route. In 
order to protect their commercial posi- 
tion they have used a variety of devices 
designed to avoid destructive rate-wars 
and the harmful effects of cutthroat com- 
petition. These practices by shipping 
conferences are usually directed to three 
ends: (1) to ensure maximum and regu- 
lar profits in their relations with shippers 
Shipping conferences, generally speaking, are agreements 
between /imes to restrict certain kinds of « 
regulate sailings and ports of call, and 

When demand 


es tends to 


mpetition, 
ne rates 
r " , . 
for space is high, the activity of shiz 2 
ynferer diminish, and some cases they 
mage exceeds trade, shipping 
nferences tend rish Cf. Marx, op. cit 
Pp. 3-4; Ma . cit., p. 68-60, 95-104; and Fayle, 
A . ist the World's Shipping Industry 
(Londor ' 


ever lisband 
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and traders; (2) to harmonize relations 
among the individual concerns partici- 
pating in the shipping conference; and 
(3) to protect conference members from 
outside competitors which might selec- 
tively “skim the cream” in a trade route. 
Abusive or “unfair” practices may be 
found in each of these areas, and may 
even be engaged in, on a more limited 
carriers. It is 


scale, by non-conference 


in the quasi-monopolistic atmosphere of 
that 


more likely to 


the shipping conference, however, 
these unfair practices are 
occur. 

A shipping conference, composed of a 
number of shipping concerns servicing 
a particular route, will usually adopt a 
common front toward the shippers with 
which it has relations. Thus, cargo and 
passenger rates tend to be standardized 
by the conference and the individual 
concerns compete within that framework 
largely by the quality of the service they 
offer. The rates themselves are not only 
determined by the general value of the 
transportation service involved, but by 


the 


Thus, rates do not bear a direct relation 


value of the commodity as well. 
to costs and “the tendency is for a con 
ference to charge the highest rate for 
each commodity that will not greatly 
check the flow of trade on its route,” or 
quite literally, whatever the traffic will 
bear. Governments, in turn, have very 
little control over rate levels,” since it is 
virtually impossible to regulate the vol- 
ume of tonnage servicing any particular 
route under classical principles of open- 
ports and freedom of the seas. Thus, it 
is entirely possible for rate and profit 
differentials on different categories of 
cargo to vary considerably. When the 
rate jeopardizes the market-value of the 


Cf. Marx, op. cit., p. 263; on shipping rates and 
economics, generally, see Chapters I-III, shid 


commodity, shippers may complain of 


“unfair” pricing. Nations which are 
primarily consumers of shipping services 
might then seek to uulize IMCO in 
interests of thei 


While the or 


order to protect the 


and 


ganization is hardly competent to deal 


merchants traders. 


with general rate levels, investigations or 
recommendations by IMCO could hav 
the effect of correcting individual abuses 


Furthermore, in order to ensure 


steady volume of business, the shipping 
conterence frequently enters into agree 
ments with shippers which are designed 


to attract and maintain the largest 


ler 


amount of trafhc. This is usually unde 


taken in the form of a 


tying arrange 


ment” such as the exclusive patronage 


agreement or deferred rebate contract 


have utilized 


anti-monopoly legislation to combat the 


A number of countries 


use of such devices. In such situations 


a shipping conference may still have a 


number of less forceful means at its d 


posal, such is the quoung f so alled 


“contract rates,” in order to persuade 


shippers to use the vessels of conference 


monopoly 
conterence 


members. Where such anti 


legislation does not 


Carriers retain 


cxist, 
a greater measure of tree 
dom and occasionally shippers complain 
that they are being discriminated against 


for refusing to enter into a tying ar 
rangement, or else that the tying arrange 
ment binds them excessively and reduces 
While IMCO 


competent to 


their freedom to bargain. 
is theoretically consider 
such practices when they are “unfair,” 
and may in fact recommend a beneficial 
solution, the primary remedy rests in the 
unilateral regulation of such tying ar 
rangements by the nation whose interests 
are involved. If 


shipping concerns 


“c/ Marx 
Transport and 
4, October-December 1954, P 


bipping aierence United Nations 
Communications Review, Vol. 6, No 


17 @ 
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threaten to retaliate by reducing the 


volume of service and raising rates, the 
matter may be raised more properly 
before the organization. Alternatively, 
IMCO may at some future time propose 
a commercial code for tying arrange 
ments and provide a technique for regis- 
tering such agreements.” 

The regulation of competition among 
members of a shipping conference pre 
sents problems of a different character. 
In this context the most troublesome 
issue is the surreptitious violation of the 
one of the 


conterence arrangement by 


parucipants. Concealed rebates to ship- 
pers, false measurements of cargo, special 


treatment in the settlement of claims, 
hidden brokerage fees, and other illicit 
treated as “unfair” 


concessions may be 


practices designed to evade agreements 
between competing shipping concerns 
In the occasional instance where a con 
ference provides for a “pooling” of traf 
fic or earnings, further concealed viola 


take 


conferences provide for their internal 


tions may place. Since most 


policing by various means, such as fines 


t 
and the posting of good-performance 
bonds, it would appear that untair prac 
tices of this kind would be 

of IMCO. In 


such 


handled 


extreme cascs, 


com up 


1 
hye 


and it mign 


however, ictivities may 


before the organization 


appropriately consider the matter in a 


cordance with the Convention. If sufh 


1.1 
cient confidence were established in 


IMCO it might prove useful to arrang 


for the registration of shipping-confer 


' , 
ence agreements and pooling schemes. 


could well have the general effect 


This 


= lor } = 
deterring violations of such agree 


Shipping conferences may also provide 
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certain techniques for combatting com 


petition from non-conference carriers. 
Where 


quate, 
sionally used “fighting ships” which are 


tying arrangements are inade- 
ying £ 


conference members have occa 


designed to match the sailing schedule 
of a non-conference vessel while offering 
that of the non 


Any losses sustained 


space at rates below 


conterence Carricr. 


by the “fighting ship” are distributed 


among the shipping concerns that form 
the conference. In another context, an 
independent carrier may seek admission 
conference but find that member 
While 


bers might argue that 


to the 
ship is closed. conterence mem 
these activities are 
merely procedures for self-protection, the 
independent Carrier is likely to feel vic- 
timized by such restrictive ices. 
Again, IMCO is 
such cases. 


In all of 


bear three 


pra t 


competent to consider 


these situations it is impor 


in mind. In 


tant to factors 


the first place, the functions of IMCO 


are “advisory and consultative”: that is 
to say, the organization lacks supervisory 
be st. 


or regulatory powers and can, at 


, n 
AcClioll, 


recommend certain lines of 


recommendations 


' 
only 


Secondly, concerning 


“untair restrictive practices” can be made 
] 


only by the Council, which is dominated 


pe ywers. I inally, 


j | 
inder the terms of Article 4, questions 


by the major maritime 


of substance in this area can be consid- 


ered only after an attempt has been 


made at settlement through “the normal 
processes of international shipping busi 
ness”; if this has proved unfruitful the 
issue must then first have been “the sub- 
ject of direct negotiations” between the 
governments concerned. These are two 
conditions which provide a considerable 


] it 


jurisdictional limitation upon the organi 
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zation. Consideration of such matters 
by IMCO is clearly a last resort, and is 
apt to be a fairly rare occurrence. 

Once the issue is before the organiza 
tion a number of procedures may be 
available. Under the provisions of Arti 
cle 48, for example, IMCO may consult 
with unofficial agencies, such as ship 
owners’ organizations, in order to 
stimulate a satisfactory settlement; alter- 
natively, recommendations may be ad 
dressed to the one or more governments 
concerned together with a request that 
they periodically report to IMCO on the 
measures undertaken to correct the 
abuses; finally, an impartial investigation 
by the organization, which could be 
publicized if necessary, might be the 
most useful procedure for dealing with 
unfair practices. 

Untair practices themselves, however, 
are not merely temporary aberrations in 
the shipping industry. Rather, they may 
be viewed as a symptom of that chronic 
maritime disease, surplus tonnage. When 
demand for space is high, abusive prac 
tend to diminish 


tices in frequency if 


not disappear. During the trade depres 


sion of the 1930's, however, the problem 


of tonnage redundancy reached such 
critical proportions that governments as 
well as shipowners’ organizations pro- 
posed various “rationalization” schemes 
to alleviate the situation. These proposals 
were designed to coordinate the scrap- 
ping or laying-up of tonnage in propor- 
tion to the reduced demand; frequently, 
was 


a compulsory compensation pool 


part of the plan. Unfortunately, these 


rationalization schemes were never really 


implemented and governments were 
* Mance, op. cn Pp. 1432—14¢ 

ogy is provided by the case 

commodity agreements 


f the var 
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generally forced to subsidize their ailing 
a 

maritime industries. 

IMCO in this context ts 


far from clear, and, as in other areas, a 


The role of 


great deal will depend on how much 


confidence the nations of the world 


maintain in the organization. The initia 


tion and development, of that confidence 
I 


are to the largest extent the respon 


Ly 
sibility of the sixteen governments repre 


sented on the Council. Furthermore, if 


nations that are primarily consumers of 
shipping services can appreciate that ra 
ni lesigned 


tionalization schemes are 


to raise rates, and if those 


cerned with the development 
national maritime indus 


sion of their 


trices can appreciate that ratvionalzati 


schemes are not meant to inhibit 
economic development and realize 
they have a share of responsibility 


the efficiency of international sea trans 
port, then an important step would have 
been taken. In such a context it might 
prove possible to keep the rate of increase 
in ship-tonnage proportionate to the rate 
of increase in world trade. Working with 
unofthcial shipowners’ organizations and 
with 


IMCO 


could, for example, undertake studies at 


international agencies concerned 


world trade, the Secretariat of 


the direction of the Council or Assembly 


in order to arrive at an understanding 


of total world tonnage needs.” Using 


such a figure, it might then be feasible 
to define the principles governing the 
sharing of international maritime trafh 
and work out tonnage allocations over 


q he 


| 
volume of new ship construction might 


various trade routes. rate and 


then reasonably be tied to 


crapping 


, : 
levels for obsolete vessels 
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It is necessary to realize, however, that 
it is far more difficult to deal with these 
problems in the somewhat passionate 
climate of economic crisis. It is certainly 
wiser to deal with these issues at length 
leisure noncritical 


and at during a 


period. Finally, in view of the fact that 


IMCO lacks direct powers of supervision 
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and regulation, the rationalization of 


merchant shipping is only likely to take 
place as a result of voluntary action. 
IMCO can serve to reveal the commu- 
nity of interest involved, but the major 
responsibility remains for the nations of 
the world to understand their place in 
that community. 
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represented in TAB, although they are 


not participating organizations; and 
other organs, such as the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, sometimes send ob 
servers. TAB usually meets three times 
a ycar. 

Following its establishment in 1949, 
TAB gradually came to move toward 
the creation of some sort of coordinating 


The UN, in 


1950, appointed in Haiti under its regu 


agency at the field level. 


lar program of technical assistance a 


‘Representative of the Secretary-Gen 
eral” and made his services available to 
the other organizations at their request. 
In the same year, the UN in consultation 


ILO FAO 


Representative” to Pakistan. 


named a 
Some 


with and 


the participating organizations in ‘the 
analagous ar 
Such 


representatives were directly responsible 


following months made 


rangements in other countries. 
to the individual organizations appoint- 
ing them, but it became customary for 
theiz reports on general matters to be 
sent to the TAB Executive Secretary tor 
The 
that a 


circulation to all the organizations. 


Board decided in June 1950 
TAB “Liaison Officer,” representing all 
participating organizations, would be 
designated in Iran, and carly the next 
year a TAB “Resident Representative” 
was appointed for Colombia. Following 
a review of the field establishment in 
May 1951 the Board decided as an ex 


TAB 


resident representatives, who were to re 


periment to appoint three more 


port to TAB on general matters and to 
the organizations directly on matters of 


individual concern. In January 1952 the 


‘ECOSCK Resolution 444% 

General Assembly Reso! 

ECOSOC Resolutior 

Decument E/TAC/I 

Resolution 1240 (XIII) 
Bolivia, Brazil, Burr 


representative vering aise 


General Assembly 
Afghanistan, Argentina 
fia (a regional 
am), Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Congo, 
Salvador (regional representative covering 


Board decided that all resident 


sentatives should have the same status 


repre- 


and duties and that they all should be 
responsible to the Board through its 
Executive Secretary. A total of fifteen 
resident representalives was functioning 
by late Spring of 1952. 

There was no specific legislative basis 
for the appointment of resident repre 
sentatives until mid-1952, and even then 
there was only a meager reference in an 
ECOSOC 
directed the TAB Executive Chairman, 


resolution which, inter alia, 


“in agreement with 


Resident 


Representatives and to determine 


the Board, to aj 


point Technical Assistance 


their 


terms of reference "The General 
noted this resolution “with 
ECOSOC specified addi 


tional responsibilities for resident repre 


Assembly 


satistaction.” 


sentatives under new country program- 
ing procedures adopted in 1954, while 
in 1956 TAB agreed upon a “Definition 
of working relationships between TAB 
Representatives and Field Representa 


tives of Participating Organizations.” In 


1958 the establishment of the Special 


Fund raised the question of coordina 
tion between the Fund and EPTA, and 


the General Assembly provided that 


‘ the Managing Director [of the 


shall 


with the 


Fund | enter into an agreement 


Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board concerning 


the role of the resident 


in the work of the Fund.” 
By the 1960 


36 posts of TAB representatives covering 


representatives 


summer of there were 


49 countries and territories, with some- 


thing like ten more almost certainly 
( Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua), 
Ethiopia, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israe 

Jorda Libya, Mexico, Morocco, Pakista 

Paraguay, Philippines, the Thailand 
(regional representative covering also China Japan 
Malaya, and the British Territories of Hong 
Singapore, and British Borneo), Tunisia, Turkey, 


Republic, Venezuela, and 


Lebanon 

Peru, Sudan, 
Korea, 
Kong 
the United Arab Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia 
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soon to be appointed in additional coun 
tries in Africa. 


Il. Functions and Powers 

What are the duties of this new post 
of TAB 
chief field position in the most extensive 
UN field network? 


the natural evolution of the post in re 


resident representative—the 


It is indicative of 
sponse to felt needs, as distinguished 
from establishment on the basis of a 


theoretical preconception, that formal 
definition of terms of reference in a sin 
gle statement has never been judged 
practicable or appropriate. The nearest 
approach to such a statement is con 
tained in the enumeration of responsi 


bilities and functions in the “Standard 
Agreement to Cover Appointment of 
Resident Representatives or other TAB 
Field Officers” 
with the 


worked out in 1955, to 
TAB “Definition otf 


— 
working relationships” already 


gether 
referred 


to above.” Responsibilities later were 


added under the Special Fund whereby 
resident representatives usually serve as 


the channel of communications between 
governments and the Special Fund, and 
assist governments and participating or 


ganizations with the preparation and 


submission of requests. Finally, resident 


representatives act as a channel of com 


munications between the UN Secretariat 


and governments regarding the Opera 


(OPEX), 


in which connection they may be re 


tional and Executive Service 


quested to assist in negotiation of agree 
ments, development of requests, and pro 
vision of support services. 

The resident representative deals with 
six distinct groups: the experts, the Tech 


*® There are no major differences between the respor 


sibilities of resident 
ountry and 
; 


several untries, and 


representatives appointed ¢ 
regional 
in this essay 


those of 


representatives serving 
4 eter _ 
made between them 


1 Dx TAB/R.275 


ument 


nical Assistance Board, the TAB partici 
pating organizations, the Special Fund, 
the government or governments to 
which he is accredited, and the press and 


Here 


fields of activity and a 


public.’ are descriptions of his 


principal com 
ment on 

(1) Pro 
sentative plays a key role in planning 


Fund, 


continuing 


his powers 


rraming. The resident 


Q repre 


programs, for EPTA, the Special 
and OPEX. 


process, though with reference to EPTA 


Planning is a 


it culminates in an annual or a biennial 


submission of the country’s over 


EPTA requests 


ative 


T he re sident repres¢ 


does not give technical adv 


within the professional competen f 


, organizations, Dut 


with the government and those orgat 


zations to ensure that 
is well-rounded and clos 


yuntry’s plans and legislatio 


deve iopment 
Re ‘ de nt 


and 


nomic and social 

(2) Assisting Expert 
sentatives devote much time 
won to experts 


letters to experts 


“briefing” and helping introdu 


upon arrival; endeavoring to ensure 
the organizations withi the 
where the experts are 
oth c or laborat Ty 
tran port, ind equ pment reasonapDly adc 
taking into account genera 
in the country) 


to work efficiently: 


meetings and conferences; 


perts and their government 


at project sites; ind being 
whenever requested, insofar as humanly 


possible, for the consultations which 


ai 
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most experts from time to time wish to 
have. The fields in which the resident 
representative is asked to aid the expert 
are sometimes substantive, sometimes 
administrative, sometimes personal. The 
resident representative's wife also finds 
her counsel much sought, by experts 
and by experts’ wives. 

special 


A UN or 5 


ized agency expert is not supposed to 


(2) Counterparts. 

; , 
build a bridge; his job is to show some- 
j 1 | , ’ 

one else how to build it. The latter, a 


nauonal of the recipient country, 

called the expert's counterpart. The ob 
jective is for the expert to transfer his 
“know-how” to the counterpart, so that 
the expert may leave and the counterpart 
contunue on his 
bridges. A 


resident representative is to ensure that 


own to erect more 


very important job of the 


cach expert has an appropriate counter 


part. Occasionally an expert has more 


than one counterpart. He may, for ex 
ample, be an expert in growing and cu 
ing tobacco, and may have one counter- 
part in each of these two quite different 
types of work. He may be a researcher 
in, say, marine biology, who sets up a 
half a 


with a 


battery of hundred long-range 


experiments, full-time labora 
tory worker in charge of each; and all 
regarded as 


the half-hundred may be 


counterparts. Someumes an expert 

often a particularly competent expert—is 
te mpted to pusn ahead, himself pertorm- 
He may feel that 


quickly and 


ing the task at hand. 
he can do the job more 
efhciently if he simply takes over him 
self; in such cases the resident represent 
ative may remind the expert that his 
task is not just to use his skill, but rather 
to transtecr it. 

(4) Fellowships. In the UN technical 


assistance system a fellow usually is not 


a promising young graduate student or 


a person on the threshold of his career, 
but rather an acknowledged professional 
On his 


fellowship he may visit one or many 


of demonstrated competence. 
countries; he may study in a university 
or other center of learning, but he is 
more likely to spend his time observing 
and working with outstanding practi- 
tioners in his particular field. A person 
receiving a fellowship to study multi 
purpose dam construction, for instance, 
is apt to be an official of a government 
agency which plans to build such a dam, 
and on his fellowship he is likely not 
to study engineering at M.1.T. or Cam- 
bridge but to work at T.V.A., the Snowy 
Mountains hydro-lectric scheme in, Aus- 


Bhakra India— 


A fellowship may vary in 


tralia, or the Dam in 
or all three. 
from a month or so 


duration up to 


several years. The average is around six 


months. A resident representative, with 
whom fellowship nominations are often 
informally discussed, sometimes renders 
a service by suggesting to the govern- 
I look for a 


that it might wish t 
stronger candidate, or a candidate with 


ment 
competence in a slightly different field. 
Records of fellowship holders are main- 
tained in the office of the resident repre- 
sentative, and many resident representa- 
tives endeavor to have a farewell “brief- 


ing” chat with fellows prior to their 


departure, and a welcoming chat with 


them on their return. 

(5) Participating Organizations and 
the Special Fund. 
Chairman, 


Apart from the Ex- 
TAB, as we 


seen, is made up of representatives of 


ecutive have 
nine participating organizations, and in 
addition works closely with the Special 
Fund. Between the resident representa- 
tive and the headquarters of these or- 
ganizations, and the regional and area 
offices of some of them, there is a heavy 
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stream of letters and cables. The coun 
try in which he is assigned is often vis- 
ited by representatives of the organiza- 
tions. He also maintains close contact 
with 
working with the organizations, such as 
the UN Association, the ILO Corre- 
spondent, the FAO National Commit 
tee, and the UNESCO National Com 


further 


national groups and individuals 


mission. As a method of 
keeping resident representatives closely, 
harmoniously, and effectively in touch 
with the participating organizations and 
the Special Fund, each resident repre 
sentative, in conjunction with the bien 


l UN and 


leave accorded all 
specialized agency officials assigned out 


nial home 


side their home countries, customarily 
visits briefly each of the headquarters 
(and usually also such regional and area 
offices as lie en route). These biennial 
visits, totaling perhaps fifteen working 
days, normally take the resident repre 
sentative to New York City (UN, 
TAB, and the Special Fund), Geneva 
(ILO, WHO, ITU, and WMO), Rome 
(FAO), Paris (UNESCO), Montreal 
(ICAO), and Vienna (IAEA). 

(6) The Host Government. As the 
program exists solely to assist the gov 
ernments and peoples of member states, 


the 


with the government or governments to 


resident representative's relations 


which he is accredited are of key im 


] 


portance. All governments receiving 


technical aid under the Expanded Pro 
gram are requested to establish, and vir 
tually all of them have established, a 
of coordination. This 


central point 


office speaks for the government as a 
whole, 
among a 


and arbitrates, for example, 


number of gov- 


competing 


ernment departments requesting aid 


amounting in toto to more than the 


funds available. This central coordinat 


ing point is often also the coordinatung 
point and spokesman for the govern- 
ment in relation to all other foreign 
assistance programs. It is usually headed 
by an official of cabinet, or just under 
cabinet, rank. It may be located in the 
foreign office, the prime minister's ofhce, 
a national economic council or planning 
agency, or elsewhere. 


7 


Apart from relations with the central 
coordinating unit, the resident represent 
ative must keep closely in touch with 
the “line” agencies in which most of the 
projects are located, ¢.g., Departments 
or Ministries of Agriculture, Commerce, 


Affairs, Health, 


Industry, Labor, and Social Welfare, as 


Economic Education, 


Well aS Uuniversitics, rcescar h rganiza 


uions, government corporations, and so 


on, and also, of course, with the Depart 
Affairs In cach of 
these he must, as occasion demand 


ment ot Foreign 


s, deal 
, 


with ofhcials at widely different 


often including the cabinet member 


Among the wide variety of subjects 


with which the resident representative 


deals in his relations with the govern 


ment, one of the most important con 


for projects 
Governments requesting technical assist 


cerns government supp rt 


ance themselves undertake to provide 


the local ingredients, including such 


items as land, buildings, personnel, sup 


plies, and transport. ich local items 


may vary trom a few acres of land on 


which a tobacco specialist may show his 


counterpart how to experiment with 


seeds, or a team of six students to catch 


insects for study by a plant virologist 


and his counterpart, to the costly con 
struction of a ship mould loft in which 
a ship-building expert helps his counter 
first 1500-ton vessel 


Ideally, the 


representative arranyes tor this 


parts construct the 
to be built in the country. 


resident 
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necessary local support at the time he 
receives the government's formal request 
for the expert. But often this is imprac- 
tical as the exact kind of support cannot 
be known until the expert arrives and 


And 


even then the problem is by no means 


determines what will be needed. 


always casily solved, for it may be that 


| 


the agency which the expert comes to 


help can hope to obtain adequate funds 
only by seeking to have them included 
following fiscal 


The case of the Philippines de 


in the budget for the 
ycar. 
serves to be cited as an example ot a 


country where an excellent method for 


“ae , oe ee 
dealing with this problem has been de 


vised. Each year, the government's cen 
tral coordinating unit, in presenting its 
budget 


annual proposals to the legisla 


tive authority, requests (and receives) 
an appropriation tor the “Counterpart 
Fund of the Resident Representative of 
the Expanded Programme of Technical 


United Nations 


he Specialized Agencies.”"” Amounting 


Assistance of the and 


| | | | 
In iOcal d total aADOUL ¢ jual 


international cost of the program, 


currency to 
to the 
this fund greatly facilitates the work of 
all experts in the country. 

(7) Coordination. Viewed in one way, 
the duties of a resident representative are 


largely concerned with coordination. 


One this has to do with the 


aspect ot 


parucipaung organizations, to which he 


often is abie to point out present or 


t 


potential relationships they otherwise 


might miss: he may, for example, sec 
to it that a UN housing expert is made 
aware of an FAO project in forest prod 
ucts utilization; 
a WHO 
might benefit 


an FAO 


or he may suggest that 


project in snail-fever control 


from examination by 


soiltreatment specialist and 


“% The appropriation subtitle was amended in 1958 t 
4 


exclude the word ‘“‘expanded n order to make the 


a UNESCO primary-school curriculum 
This 


brings together not only different par- 


consultant. sort of coordination 


ticipating organizations, but also the 


government departments and agencies 


concerned, 

The resident representauive must also 
seck to coordinate EPTA and Special 
Fund projects with other aid efforts, 
including the Colombo Plan, the United 
States economic assistance program, 
other bilateral programs, and the private 
foundations. Here he tries, along with 


the government and representatives of 
other programs, to head off duplication, 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
to bring about arrangements so that in 
some cases aid from one program sup- 
plements or complements that of an 
other. In striving for coordination with 
other aid efforts, useful methods include 
friendly association with the representa- 
tives of other programs, encouragement 
of experts of the various programs to be- 
come with another's 


acquainted one 


work, and, where appropriate, the ex 


change of reports. Occasionally, an 
inter-program day-long conference may 
be arranged among experts on the UN, 
US, Colombo Plan, and other programs, 
government counterparts, and other gov- 
ernment officials. 

(8) Emergency Requests. No matter 
how carefully the program is prepared, 
there are bound to be unforeseen devel 


opments—an outbreak of a human or 
animal disease; a plague of locusts; an 
opportunity to use for a month or two 
the services of a distinguished expert 
whose availability, when the program 
was prepared, was not foreseeable. To 
eventualities, TAB 


total 


meet such reserves 


from the estimated program re- 


nds available also for 


programs 


the regular 
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sources a stated amount—in recent years 
about $1.5 million annually—for ad hoc 
allotment by the TAB Executive Chair- 
man. The procedure for seeking a con- 
tingency allocation requires a demonstra- 
tion of importance, and evidence that the 
need could not when the 
program was formulated; the procedure 
further provides that the TAB Executive 
Chairman cannot act upon an applica- 
tion until he has received recommenda- 
tions from the government, the partici- 


be foreseen 


pating organization concerned, and the 
resident representative. 

(9) Fiscal and Administrative Activi- 
ties. A great deal of fiscal and admin- 
instrative activity also falls upon the 
office of resident representative, although 
administrative assistants, recruited local- 
ly, usually carry the brunt of the actual 
work. Such activity includes payments 


to experts, procurement, provision of 


transport, and so on. The volume of 
this activity may be gauged from the 
fact that the resident representative in a 
typical office is responsible for eighteen 
monthly, three quarterly, and nine an- 
nual purely fiscal and administrative 
reports, quite apart from his reports on 
substantive matters. 

(10) Public Information and Public 
Relations. Almost everyone who tries 
to tell the story of UN technical, social, 
and economic assistance discovers, along 
with friendly interest, a paucity of infor- 
mation. Thus a further job for the resi- 
dent representative is that of public 
information: he must be ready to address 
a Rotary Club one week, a United Na- 
tions Association the next, and a high 
school or college commencement the 
week after that. 
the press is informed of major develop- 
ments—for example, the announcement 
of the annual program (with the dollar 


He must see to it that 


INTERNATIONAL 
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total, the experts and fellowships in pros- 


pect, and the government and other 


institutions to be aided). He must be 
sure that the press knows of the arrival 
and departure of experts and fellows, 
and that there are occasional feature stor- 


His 


must also be ready to supply material to 


ies on individual projects. office 
legislators, from within and outside the 


country; to students writing class re- 


ports; and occasionally to professors 
from within or without the country who 
are preparing learned articles or books. 

In some of the countries in which a 
resident representative is assigned there 
is also a UN information center, with a 
Director or Officer, who becomes his 
colleague. Very useful assistance is often 
obtained from these offices; a UN infor- 
mation center, however, deals with the 
whole range of UN effort; and if the 
story of UN technical assistance is to be 
told, through the issue of press releases 
by the UN information center among 
other means, imagination and work on 
the part of the resident representative, as 
well as on the part of the UN informa 
tion officer, are required. 

(11) Representation. The resident rep 
resentative finds a considerable amount 
of his time unavoidably absorbed in 
representation and social and quasi-social 
activity. His work, we have seen, in 
volves him with thirty or forty program 
experts (and in some countries many 
more), many of whom are accompanied 
by wives and children. Each expert has 


one counterpart or more, and, apart 
from counterparts, each government de 
partment has one senior official or more, 
plus the cabinet member, concerned with 
the program. There are visiting repre 
sentatives of the Board, the nine partici 
pating organizations, and the Special 


Fund. There are associates in the other 
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aid programs. There are friends of the 
program, and hence of'the resident rep- 
resentative, in the press, radio, academic, 


And 


are the diplomats, especially including 


and business communities. there 
the diplomats of countries extending aid 
through other programs, and the diplo 
mats of countries (generally upwards oi 
a dozen) from which the current experts 
happen to have been recruited. 


The resident representative maintains 


all 


gories in many different ways. 


these cate 
One ot 


these ways is perforce that of social func- 


appr priate contact W ith 


tions, in which the resident representa- 


tive and his wife participate, now as 


gucsts, now as hosts As hosts they find 


themselves, for example, a lunch 


giving 


tor a newly-arrived expert and his wite 


and counterpart and wife; a farewell 


dinner for a departing expert and his 
friends; a reception for a visiting agency 
representative. 


This 


ti yn,” 


social activity, or “representa 


can be expensive. But the costs 


become much less, and the activity be 
comes more feasible and fruitful, when 


the resident representative is given cus 


Many of the 
of the countries where TAB resi- 
did 


not, initially, some seven or cight years 


toms exempuons. govecrn- 


ments 


dent representatives are stationed 


ago, extend this facility. But most of 


them (though generally as a courtesy, 
not pursuant to a formal letter or agree- 
ment) now do so. By 1959 the situation 
appeared to be as follows: 25 of the 35 
governments concerned allowed the resi- 
dent representative to import duty-free 
whatever he wished, without limits ex- 
cept those prescribed by his own judg 
ment and common sense; two extended 
the same privilege, but up to a stated 
limit; five were ambiguous, with the 


® Experts prepare much more detailed project r 
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privilege occasionally granted but on an 
ad hoc basis; one extended customs ex- 


emptions to all the resident representa- 
“~ 


““tive’s imports except spirits; and only 


two of the 35 were reported still nega- 


tive. Incidentally, with reference to 
EPTA experts, 14 of the governments 
full 


(usually asking that the imports be made 


granted them import privileges 
through the resident representative) ; five 
did so, but within a specified limit or 
“ration”; 12 were ambiguous, or granted 
the privilege to some experts but not 
others; and only four were totally nega 
tive, 

(12) Reporting. Separated geograph- 


ically from the Executive Chairman in 
New York, from the organization head- 
quarters in New York, Geneva, Rome, 
Paris, Montreal, and Vienna, and from 
two or three regional offices in the area, 
the resident representative must inevita- 
bly both study and compose reports on 
substantive matters. Occasionally there 
are requests from the Executive Chair- 
man or a participating organization for 
a special report, often confidential, on a 
particular subject. Apart from such spe- 
cial reports, financial and administrative 
bookkeeping reports (see item 9 above), 
and evaluation (see item 12 below), the 
Board requests three major reports an- 
nually—at the end of the third, sixth, 
and twelfth months. These reports fol- 
low a prescribed detailed outline cover- 
ing such items as economic and social 
development within the country of con- 
cern to the program, relations with the 


with 


grams, mectings, publicity, visitors, and, 


government and other aid pro- 


above all, summaries of developments 
with reference to both experts and fel- 
lowships on all projects.” Apart from 
the uses which these reports may have 
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for the Board and the participating or 
ganizations, they are a good method for 
encouraging the resident representative 
to pause at regular intervals to take stock 
of progress on all items in the program 
in his country or countries of assign 
ment. 

(13) Evaluation. Government spokes 
men in ECOSOC, TAC, and other ap 
UN 


specialized agencies attach great impor 


propriate bodies of the and the 


tance to periodic assessment and evalua- 
tion. Numerous approaches and meth 
ods are being experimented with as 
In the last few years, 
} 
‘ 


evaluation devices. 


a principal method has been the evalua- 


tion section in TAB's annual report to 
TAC, which in turn draws, inter alia, 


upon a confidential evaluation of the 


program prepared at the end of Septem 


ber each year by each resident represent 


ative. The resident representative's evalu 
ation for a recent program year consisted 
of answers to 47 specific questions per 


taining to: planning and programing; 


coordination within the government, 


with national development plans, and 


with other assistance programs; counter- 
part personnel; administrative support; 
operations of the country program as a 


whole and of individual projects trans 
} ) 


ferred to sole national direction and 


execution; experts; fellowships and train 
ing institutes; and equipment and sup 


plies. In addition to answering the 


questions on these topics, the resident 


representative was asked to prepare as 


part of the annual evaluation report 


three tabular appendices consisting of 


statistics and evaluations concerning 


counterparts, individual projects, and 


former EPTA fellows. 


(14) Legal Powers. It is an adminis- 


™ The figures 
from budget estimates for 


» this and the f wing paragraph are 
the Secretariat of the Techni 
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trative maxim that power should equal 


The 


violates 


responsibility. role of resident rep 


resentative the precept; its re 
sponsibilities are endless, its powers nil. 
The resident representative knows that 
in whatever direction he looks—at the 


Board, 


the government, or the experts—he can 


the participating organizations, 


order no one, For the essence 


post is that the person holding it achieves 
results not by commanding and order 
ing, but by persuasion and giving good 


counsel. And administrative maxim or 


no, herein probably lies a 


considerable 


significant 


part of the and increa 


strength which in most recipient « 
trics the post 1s tending to de vciop 


Ill. Administrative Facilities 


The work of the resident 


repres nta 


tive is carried out in a physical and ad 


1 


setting of marked simpli 


ministrative 
itv The experts, to Degin with, do not 
sit with the resident repres 

central office, demonstrating the si 
the mission; instead, almost without ex 


ception, they have their offices in the 


institutions—a government miunistry, a 


hospital, a shipyard, a university—which 
they are advising. 

Staffing statistics are 
The 35 TAB held offices 
or regional representatives in 1959 
(apart trom four interpreter-translat 
provided with only 52 post 
tor and principal officer and professional 
categories. Of the 35 offices, 22 had only 
one such post, that of the representative 
ofhices had 


himself. The remainnig 13 


posts at this level, 2.¢., 


t 
1.3 professional posts in addition to that 


an average of 2.23 


of the representative. 


The 35 offices were provided (exclud 


nce Board 
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ing casual labor) with a grand total of 
272 posts, 1.¢., an average of 7.7 apiece. 
Subtracting the 56 director and principal 
officer and professional posts from this 
total left 216 posts filled by office assist- 
ants in the general service, 1.¢., non-pro- 
fessional category: 


secretaries, typists, 


bookkeepers, etc. Of these 216 posts, 24 


were international (filled by persons 


trom outside the country), 115 were local 
but paid (in local currency) from TAB 
funds, and 77 were local and paid from 
funds supplied directly to the offices by 
the governments. 

Apart from personnel, the recipient 
governments also provide a substantial 


While the 


pattern and amount of the contribution 


proportion of the office costs. 


vary, they often include office-space, non- 
imported office supplies, and communi 
cation facilities, and sometimes imported 


othce supplies and transport equipment. 


The frugality of the office of resident 


representative is probably the product of 
limited funds, not administrative genius. 


Yet the result possesses its virtues, not 


only on the ground of economy, but for 


two powerful additional reasons. In the 


first place, the experts, by having their 


only offices in the agencies they are 


assisting and not in central head- 


quarters, tend automatically to come 


| | , 
more quickly and closely into contact 
their and other na 


with counterparts 


tional personnel. In the second place, 
the program, which by definition secks 
to aid the poorer countries, gains appeal 
and respect by this simplicity in its physi- 


cal and administrative arrangements. 


IV. Characteristics of Appointees 


What manner of person are the resi 


dent representatives? Their biographical 


teg 


data vary so widely that it is difficult to 
pick out any characteristics, at any rate 
tangible characteristics, which can be 
called typical. The following paragraphs 
summiarize material taken from 35 bio- 
graphical sketches available in 1959. 

In age the representatives ranged from 
33 to 67; only two were in their thirties, 
however, while six were in their sixties. 
their forties, 11 in 


Fourteen were in 


their fifties. There was but one female 
representative. 

The group included seven persons 
with degrees as economists, seven with 
law degrees, and one engineer. Fourteen 
had at some time taught in universities 
or colleges and the same number had 
had experience in business. 


had ofh- 


cials in non-foreign-service posts, including 


Twenty” been government 


four cabinet ministers. Fourteen had been 
in foreign-service posts, two as ambassa- 
dors. Eight had represented their govern- 
ments at UN or specialized meetings. 
One was a K.B.E—Knight of the British 
Empire—and hence, “Sir.” 

Twenty-five had had previous experi- 
ence in international secretariats: two in 
the League of Nations, four in UNRRA 
(the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration), eleven in the 
UN, two in ILO, three in FAO, and 
three in UNESCO. 
earlier experience with TAB; of these, 


Seventeen had had 


four had already served as TAB resident 


representatives in another country or 
countries, and five in two such earlier 
assignments. 

As to geographical background, the 35 
resident representatives were nationals of 
16 countries: Australia, Belgium, Cana- 
da, Chile, Ecuador, France, India, Iran, 


Mexico, Pakistan, the Philippines, Po- 


ay have been an economist, 
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land, Sweden, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Yugoslavia. 

TAB resident representatives are fair 
ly high in the UN grade hierarchy. Thir- 
teen of the posts in 1960 were at the 
Director level (D.2), fourteen at the 
Principal Officer 


(D.1), and nearly all of the rest at the 


Director and level 


Senior Professional level (P.5).” 


V. The Resident Representative as a 
Diplomat 
The resident representative finds that, 
willy-nilly, he is often regarded as a 
Many of 


the key persons with whom he works 


diplomat, or quasi-diplomat. 


the Minister of Foreign Affairs and other 


cabinet ministers, prominent educators, 


} 


leading publishers—-are persons with 
whom diplomats also deal. The resident 
representative, like a diplomat, is usually 
treated as an honored guest in the coun 
try of his assignment. 

In describing the functions of the resi 
dent repre sentative above, it was noted 
that he, like a diplomat, must engage in 
considerable representation, and in most 


countries he is accorded 


courtesy import 
The office ot 


makes fre 


privileges to facilitate this. 
the resident representative 
UN 


Privileges and Immunities.” If he is 


quent use of the Convention on 


setting up a new office, or negotiating a 
basic agreement with the government ¢s 


tablishing its relationship to the pro 


I 
gram, he is instructed to seck the guar 
And 


for these posts was 
; 


antees included in the Convention. 


™In 1960 the base salary s 
estimated as | ir r 18, (gross) a 
$12,50 (n f | officer, $:3,330-$17 
(gross) and $: >~$12 . senior of 
$11, 3410-$15, (gross) and .740-$11 
See General Assembly Official Record 
Supplement No. 5, ‘Budget Estimates for the Fi 
Year 1960 and Information Annexes 

* The UN Charter recogr 

ns to ti ommunity of 
ng a shield of 
somewhat resembling that 
For example, the Charter 


se 


(rath sess 


zes the usefulr 
nations 
immunities about 
which protects 
provides (Article 


in day-to-day business he often uses the 
Convention, typically in routing letters 


to customs, immigration, and taxavion 


officials in connection with the arrival 


and departure of experts and visiting of 
ficials of the participating organizations. 
The purpose and wording of such letters 
are about the same as those of letters pre 
pared for similar purposes by diplomatic 
missions. 
The essential purpose of a diplomat 

| 


lern diplomats 


at any rate of many moc 


is to work for international 
for constructive international 
ships. This is precisely the esset 
pose also of the UN and the 
agencies, of the technical 
gram, of the Special Fund, ; 
ot TAB's resident representatives 


VL. Suggested Improvements 


It will by now be seen that 
evidence that the 
TAB 
important 


of the UN sy 


iS Not to argue that the system 


considerable 
work of offices of resid 
sentatives 18 
} 


operated arm 


flaws Given below, for exampi 


three broad areas or catcygorics 
culty in which improvements might 
considered. 


(1) Workload 


' 
representative 


The TAB resident 


. 
his desk, and equall\ 
for example, with mect 

" ' 
ment officials and visits to experts and 
which 


their projects, 


ated ] 
eve forn 
‘ 
VI) that experts 
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away from his desk. He must put in a 
full working day, and very frequently 
in addition attend on the same day a 
luncheon, a reception (or two or three), 
a dinner, or all of them. 


As he 


Board, the 


works for many masters—the 


participating organizations, 
the Special Fund, the government de- 
partments—it is often difficult or im 
possible for him to phase his tasks on a 
basis. 


priority Participating Organiza 


tions A, B, and C, each without the 
others’ knowledge, may urgently request 
that a particular bit of business (each 
requiring the better part of a day or two 
ot work) be executed and a report cabled 

in the same two days. Meanwhile, the 
Director-General of Participating Organ 


talks 


and 


ization D arrives for a visit and 


which the resident representative 
evervone else regard as highly important. 
And, simultaneously, a long-awaited ex 


pert from Organization E turns up, 
eager to be bricfed and introduced. This 


“workload” TAB 


representative knows how typi 


sort ot and every 
resident 
al it is—cannot be met by saying, “We 
this this week, and le ave that 


Ww eck ad 


The resident representative's workload 


will do 


tor next 


was already heavy and congested before 
the new responsibilities under the Spe 
OPEX, IAEA 


added in 1955 and 1959.- These additions 


cial Fund, and were 
were sound, and resident re pre scntatives 
welcomed them. But there is a danger 
that, in keeping abreast of the mush 


rooming workload, resident representa 
tives may have to diminish their contri 
butions qualitatively, to the detriment in 
the end of all concerned.” 

(2) Career Status. As of the spring of 


1960, less than one-fifth of the TAB resi 


*™ Since this was written, the Special Fund 


f 
held offices 


has agreed to provide a subvention ard the sts 


dent representatives were seconded from 
permanent appointments within the UN 
or specialized agencies. The great ma- 
jority held purely TAB appointments— 
ten permanent and seventeen for fixed 


terms. This is no doubt partly because 


technical assistance has been experi 


mental, and also has been and is financed 
from annual voluntary contributions 
from governments rather than by fixed 
assessments. Yet it would seem, in prin- 
ciple at least, that more TAB resident 
chosen from 


representatives should be 


within the career service of the secre- 


UN 


This would have 


tariats of the family of agencies. 
the two desirable re- 
sults of (a) increasing and deepening 
knowledge in the field of the objectives, 
policies, and procedures of the various 
headquarters, and (4) bringing to the 
various headquarters, with the re-assign 
ment to them of ex-resident representa- 
tives, of an increased and deepened un 
derstanding of the 


procedures, and 


aspiraul MS, POLCies, 


personalities of individ 
ual countries. 

It is somctumes advanced that this or 
that officer, who all agree would make 
an excellent TAB resident representative, 
cannot be assigned because of compelling 
organizational or personal reasons. One 
may wonder what the results would be 
if, instead of starting from the ad hoc 
need to fill a particular resident repre 
sentative post, the over-all personnel 
policy of the UN system were revamped 
in order to provide senior field experi- 


ence, in some such post as that of TAB 


resident representative, as a standard 


part of international secretariat careers 
reaching senior levels. 
(3) Relationships. 


ships of the resident representative, to 


The key relation- 


of the TAB 
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the government, to the participating or- 
ganizations, and to the Board, appear to 
be soundly conceived and in the main 
are working well. There is, however, 
another area of relationships in which 
improvements might, with good results 
for all, be undertaken. This is the rela 
tionship between the TAB resident rep- 
resentative and other UN and special 
ized agency offices in the same city, such 
as the regional headquarters of a spe 
cialized agency, a UN regional economic 
UNICEF 


information 


commission, a office, and a 


UN 


ties concern (a) protocol and (4) organi 


center. Two difhcul 
zation of work. 

(a) Protocol. It is easy to assume an 
attitude of good-humored disdain toward 
protocol—to use the term as synonymous 
with “trivial” or “superficial.” But in 
fact protocol often provides a type of 
guidance or norm of conduct as helpful 
as trafic regulations in Times Square. 
Consider several hypothetical but entire 
ly typical examples in a city with, for in- 
stance, a specialized agency regional direc 
tor, a UN information officer, a UNICEF 
resident representative, and a TAB resi- 
dent representative. 


Illustration Number One: The Head 


of State is visited by another Head of 


State, and gives a banquet to which are 
invited the heads of diplomatic missions 
The Head of State and his advisors wish 
as a token of official regard to include 
a UN representative. Which of the 
UN officials shall be invited? 


Illustration Number 


four 
Two: The For 
eign Minister plans to board an airplane 
at 11 p.m. for New York City where he 
is to serve as Chief of the country’s dele 
gation at the UN General Assembly. A 
number of government officials, and 
most of the diplomatic corps, go to the 


airport to see him off. Shall all four of 
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them? 


Or, if all 


four, which of the four shall proceed to 


Or 
Or, if but one, which one? 


our officials go? none of 


the area designated for Chiefs of Mis 
sion? 

The point of these illustrations is that 
they raise questions for which there are 
And the lack of clear 


answers often results in embarassment to 


no clear answers. 


a host, and makes the UN seem ama 
teurish and uncertain. 

Yet an 
The Chief of Protocol in any country in 
UN oF specialized 


agency ofhcial, ought to be able to ad 


easy solution could be found 


the world, or any 


dress a formal enquiry to the Chief of 


Protocol at UN headquarters in New 


York City c j 


nceerning preceacnce 
the specih UN and specialized 


othaals in any counts This 


should receive an unambiguou 


ot UN Protocol 


advance 


(with the Chief 
York 
necessary 
And 


country's Chief of Protocol 


clearing this in 


with the specialized age 


then—with a sigh of 


late this list in the country’s diy 


blue book and elsewhere as appropr 
ceden c, 


and 


Establishment of an order of pri 
by UN 


specialized agency officials in a part 


headquarters, for the UN 


country, should not be so 


and could in fact follow a 


based on grade and 


the methe d 


objective formula 
length of service resembling 
whereby the “trafic” problem of protocol 
is handled in diplomatic, government, 
military, and ecclesiastic circles 

prob 


(b) Organization of Work. The 


lem here is that the separate UN ofh 


cials stationed in a particular capital 
often have to work at so many different 


levels that the work at each particular 
level may suffer. 


Consider a capital in which are sta 
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tioned a UNIC -EF 
UN 


resident 


resident representa- 
information officer, and a 
Each of 


with 


uve, a 
TAB 


three 


representauy e 


the must on occasion deal 


officials at the highest level: the presi- 
dent or premier, cabinet members, a uni 


versity president, the country’s most 
intiue ntial publishers; on the outcome ot 
such dealings a whole pattern of activi 


tics may depend; and such negotiations, 


and I 
considerable time and effort ol 


UN ofhcial involved. Program 


require 


reparation for them, may 


very the 


Pp anning, 


apart from negotiations, 1s another arca 
in which each of the three officials in this 
example must devote, from time to 
} 


Hs 


time, 
} 


’ 
Dest, most mature, most absorbed, 


most concentrated attention 


But each of our three officials is re 


sponsible for smooth continuous opera 


{ 


tion of routine work, which very often 


cannot be postponed; the UNICEF rep 
rescntative may have a co ngested ware 
housing problem, the public information 
of General Assembly 


othcer a stream 


news to disseminate, the TAB resident 
representative arriving experts to greet, 
Tasks like these 
Yet 


hey impede work 


brief, and introduce 


have to be done. they can 


simply 
be so numerous that t 


cS 


As one of our a 


do 


on the higher level. 


colleagues put it: “I can never 


ot 


unimportant part takes so much time.” 


important part my job because 
Has not the time perhaps come to 


consider the desirability of amalgamat 
ing local UN posts 
UN information center and 
CEF and EPTA operations 
gle UN office in the charge of a single 
UN staff 


typically include an assistant for public 


in our example, the 
UNI 


into a 


the 


sin 


representative, whose might 


information, an assistant for UNICEF, 


Since 


experimen 


this mewhat 


tally 


was written, an affangement « 


n India 


al 
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and an assistant for EPTA and the Spe 
cial Fund? 
be followed wherever the UN has a local 


This pattern might, indeed, 


office or offices, even where it has no aid 
program. In Country X, for example, 
not a recipient of UN aid but wishing 
a sizable UN public information pro 
gram, the UN representative might be 
chosen for parucular professional skill in 
the field of public information; there 
would probably be no need for an assist 


ant tor EPTA 


tor 


but there might well be 


an assistant also in public 


a need 
whe re the 
EPTA 


representative 


information. In Country Y, 


principal tasks might concern 


he 


and the Special Fund, t 


economic development 
flanked 
area as well as an assistant for public 
UNI 
Care would have to be exercised 
ol 


one 


in operauions, 


and be DY an assistant in this 


information and an assistant for 
CEF. 
in defining duties and in the choice 


appointees, to ensure that work in 
area—for example, technical assistance 
would not be emphasized at the expense 
of work in another—for example, publi: 
information. 

Such amalgamation might, by bring 
local UN 
relationship, help all of them 
EPTA 


find new 


into closer 
UNICEF 


countries 


ing the programs 


and might in many 


ways cach to supplement the 


other, and public information, by being 


under a common chief, would auto 


matically obtain a closer knowledge of 
local UN operations, and in turn be of 


ncreased value to them and to the 


, : 
public. 


VIL Conclusion 
One of the most elusive yet important 
aspects of the development to date of the 


ng@ the lines herein recommended has been undertaker 
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role of TAB resident representative has 
been the attitude of governments and 
participating organizations toward it— 
“elusive” because reservations and skep- 
ticism, especially in the early days, were 
not recorded and cannot be documented; 
“important” because the attitude of gov- 
ernments and participating organizations 
must basically determine the post's con 
tent and potentialities. 


Governments, as noted earlier, did 


not 
refer to the post in UN legislation until 
1952, and then only briefly. And the par 
ticipating organizations proceeded with 
caution to establish at first only one, and 
then only a very few, of the assignments. 
This caution almost certainly arose in 
considerable part from fear lest the cen 
tripetal influence of the Board and the 
diminish the 


resident representatives 


prestige, power, and importance of the 


individual participating organizations 


This initial attitude of and 
reservation appears to have been replaced 


1qfo, 
the 


caution 


In the summer of 
that 


by confidence. 
ECOSOC” 
heads of the 


was able to note 
participating organizations 


the 


Coordination ) 


(speaking in Administrative Com- 


mittee on recognized 


2 ECOSOC Resolutio 
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“the growing importance of the work 
performed by the resident representa 
And ECOSOC expressed 


its conviction that 


tives 
“resident representa 
tives have an important role [in techni 


cal assistance programs of the UN and 


the agencies and projects financed by 


the Special Fund]”; its belief that “the 


advice and support which can be given 


1 


by resident representatives may be of 
special value in countries which have r 

cently achieved independence or are ex 
in the near future”; 


“resident 


pecting to achieve it 


and its view that representa 


tives should be made available 

newly independent countrics as 
1 ve 

as possibDic 


No one 


of the UN during the cor 


de cade ‘. 


can toresee the 


The hopeful likelihood 


l N system will op 


the i 
wider and more usefu! scak 
gral part of such an evolution will 
torce be the further growth of the 
field structure. And in this growth 
role of TAB resident representative 
almost certainly continue to play, 


: ; ; 
is already playing, a vital part. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
I. UNITED NATIONS 
General Assembly 


Fourth Emergency Special Session of the Secretary-General to achieve 
The fourth emergency special sessiot plete withdrawal of Belgian trooy 
gesting that the special 

5 pp rt to re 


omesti 


i 


Rifai (Jordan) urged the imme 


withdrawal of Be lgian forces from the 

and UN assistance to protect the 

the Sovict Union, country’s territorial integrity and to or 
riticized the inability ganize its administration. He stressed two 
promote political ind cco main considerations in approaching the 


order in the Congo and the failure Congo problem: 1) that it was the interests 


® See this 
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of the Congolese people and of the Repub 
lic as a whole, not the interests of persons 
or political factions, which should prevail; 
and 2) that maintaining international peace 
and harmony went hand in hand with 
maintaining law and order in the Congo. 
The next speaker, Mr. Hasan (Pakistan) 
expressed the view that any General Assem 
bly resolution adopted should include as a 
minimum the recommendations of the Sec 
retary-General to the Security Council urg 
ing, inter alia, cooperation among the Con 
golese leaders, and the restraint of all 
states from any action to impede the restor 
Mr. Hasan further 
suggested that, should there be opposition 
to the 


conciliate 


ation of law and order. 


Secretary-General’s 
the 


ternal disputes in the Congo, the African 


indertaking to 


different parties to the in- 


nations, acting together, should undertake 
this task. 


Ukrainian delegate, Mr. Udovichenko, of 


In reply to a reiteration by the 


the Soviet attack on the Western imperialist 
efforts to suppress the freedom of the Con 
golese people and on Mr. Hammarskjold 
as the tool of their policy, Mr. Shaha 
(Nepal) termed sound and valid the re 
quest of the Secretary-General for a Secur 
the 
obtaining a clearer mandate on the question 
of UN 


tional conflicts in view 


ity Council meeting for purpose of 


intervention in internal constitu 
of the newness of 


N’s 


becoming a party to a political faction, and 


the situation, the problem of the | 


the danger of the situation’s developing into 
one of Africans killing Africans. It was the 
opinion of the Nepalese delegation that the 
Congo must not become an object of cold 
war between the East and the West and, 
on the positive side, that the question of 
economic assistance to the Congo should 
The 


ing speaker was the Tunisian delegate, Mr. 


receive urgent consideration. follow 
Slim, who, after tracing the evolution of 
developments in the Congo and empha 
sizing the necessity of steps taken by the 
UN in the Congo, such as the closing of 
airports and radio stations, which some of 
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the delegates had criticized, circulated a 
draft resolution co-sponsored by other Afro 
Asian countries, which, inter alia, requested 
the Secretary-General to continue assistance 
toward restoring law and order in the 
Congo, and asked states to refrain from 
action impeding the restoration of law and 
Discussion of the draft resolution, 
the 


Ghanaian delegate, Mr. Quaison-Sackey, was 


order.” 


which was introduced formally by 


set for a future meeting, and the debate 
with Mr. sug 
gesting further that the UN Force disarm 


continued Quaison-Sackcey 


all private armies and militarist forces in 
the Congo, including that of Katanga, and 
proposing, as part of the draft resolution, 


mediation, if necessary, by a representative 
group of Afro-Asian states, appointed by 
the existing Advisory Committee on the 
Congo, to assist the political leaders and 
central government of the Congo to settle 
conflicts. A 


gates, among them representatives ot 


their dele 
Afri 
UN 


its continuance, 


number of other 


can nations, afirmed their support of 
action in the Congo, urged 


proclaimed the need for economic assist 


ance to the new nation, and expressed th 


hope for, on the one hand, cooperation 


among Congolese political factions, and 


the other, restraint from interferenc 
The di 


ikalry, h wevecr, crit 


by other Statcs 


Saudi Arabia, Mr 


Cx ngo 


Sh 


cized the Assembly for discussing the af 


fairs of the Congo, an independent and 


' 
sovercign state, in the absence t representa 


tives of the Ce ngolese people, and warned 


UN not 


authe rity 


the exceed the bounds its 


while continuing 


The Seere 


the Congo 
to help restore law and order. 
tary-General then spoke in reply to criti 
cisms of his action in the Congo, pointing 


he had held 


the Congolese delegation prior to going to 


out that consultations with 


Katanga, and that criticism of his talks 


with Mr. 
delegates had considered unnecessary, over 


looked the fact that Mr 


Tshombe, which some of the 


Tshombe’s forces 
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had stopped the UN forces from entering 
Katanga. 

The draft resolution presented the previ- 
ous day was discussed at the September 19 
meetings, with Sir Patrick Dean (United 
Kingdom) opening the debate by request- 
ing a decisive vote from the Assembly de- 
claring that it would not tolerate outside 
intervention designed to subvert the inde- 
pendence of the Congo, or any other state 
in Africa. He added that, in the view of 
his delegation, the primary justification for 
the action of the UN in sending a force 
to the Congo had been the overwhelming 
need to remove a potential threat to inter 
national peace and security by helping to 
sustain the economic and political fabric 
of the country, and to create conditions in 
the rey 
could undertake this task for them 
the debt 


which wresentatives of the Congolese 
people 
mind 


selves He also called to 


which the community owed 
UN 


force cn 


international 


to all the civil servants of the and 
nauional the UN 


gaged in furthering the UN effort in the 


conungents ot 


ngo, and suggested that the negative vote 


the Soviet Union on the resolution sub 


Tunisia and Ceylon in the Se 
had 


jucst of the Secretary-General to estab 
fund for the (¢ 


mitted by 


incil frustrated the urgent 


rity Co 
an economi ngo. In 
this connection, he asserted the reacincss 
the United Kingdom, if called upon by 
" 


1 appropriate resolution adopted by the 


\ssembly, to contribute to such a fund 
The delegate of the United Kingdom con 
j the draft 


sidered before the 
Assembly, however, less cffective 


than that 
the 


resolution 


submitted by Ceylon and Tunisia to 


Security Council, and reserved the right 
to comment further ata later stage in the 
debate The Spanish delegate, Mr. Lequer 
ica, voiced his delegation’s support of the 
draft resolution, pointing out two possible 
procedures of action in the Congo—assist 
ance from -the UN or intervention by other 
Mr. Zorin of the Sovict Union then 


described what, in the view of his delega 


states. 
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tion, were serious shortcomings in the pro- 
posed draft resolution and submitted a draft 
resolution remedying them by proposing: 
1) condemnation of Belgian aggression 
against the Congolese people; 2) notation 
of Security Council resolutions designed to 
terminate Belgian aggression; 3) notation 
of failure of the Secretary-General and of 
the UN Command to implement a number 
of important provisions of the aforemen- 
tioned resolutions; and 4) a request to all 
states to refrain from actions detrimental 
to the territorial integrity and political in- 
Mr. Caba, the 
delegate from Guinea, as co-sponsor of the 
resolution, added that his delegation had 


dependence of the Congo.’ 


incontrovertible proof of interference by 
some of those responsible in the UN in 
the affairs of the Republic of the Congo. 
Mr. Lopez of the Philippines, on the other 
the Afro 


Asian draft resolution, expressed the opin 


hand, speaking in support of 


ion of his delegation that an 


the 


important 


feature ol proposal was the idea of 


offering to the Congolese people the good 


ifhces of Asian and African representatives, 
to be app inted by the Advisory Committee 


on the Congo in consultation with the 


Secretary-General, for the purpose of con 


ciliating the internal conflicts of the Congo. 
TI 


however, disagreed with the idea of setting 


from France, Mr. Bérard, 


1¢ ©delegate 
Afro-Asian advisory 
that the formation of an effec 
administration was a wholly domesti 
the choice of such 
to the UN 


The next speaker, Sir Gar 


up an group on two 
counts 1) 
tive 
that 
adhere 


matter; and 2) 


group would not rule 
of universality 
field Barwick (Australia), pointed out also 
that the Assembly ought not to become a 
matters of re 


protagonist in the domestic 


differences or deciding 


Then, the 


Albanian representative, Mr. Malile, reiter- 


solving politcal 


upon any political structure. 


ated a previously heard accusation that the 
UN Command and the Secretary-General 
had taken action in order to prevent the 
central government of the Congo from ¢x- 

, 
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ercising its legitimate function; insisting 
upon a condemnation of Belgian aggression 
in the Congo, he assured the Assembly of 
his delegation’s wholehearted support of 
the Soviet draft resolution. 
in reply to Soviet accusations of Western 
the Mr 
Tsiang, pointed out that the United States, 
United France had 
made their the Congo 
entirely through the UN, and that it was 
d King 


dom and France, while promoting the in 


Speaking next 


imperialism, Chinese delegate, 


and 
to 


the Kingdom, 


contributions 
to him unbelievable that the Unite 


dependence of their own African colonies, 
the same time try to establish a 


Mr 


stated 


should at 
in the Congo. Louw 
South 


would abstain 


colony 
ol 

government 
the Afro-Asian draft resolution in the be 
lief that it contemplated UN intervention 
id 


, 


point 


(Union frica ) that his 


in the vote on 


internal affairs of the 
the 


regarding 


the 
further 


in 


Congo, ac 


i 
ing reservations of his dele 


gation payment otf the costs 


incurred in 
’ 


incurred and to be 


the 


The delegate trom se 


already 


the future as result of N 


there. Mr 


atta 


that, 


Loridan, then answered 


his 


regarding 


| 


mana 


government, 


stating: 1) 
compliance with UN resolutions d 
ing withdrawal of tr ops trom the Congo, 


some 10,000 men had been withdrawn as 


soon as possible, and that by mi ! lig 


August 


conclude d; 


29 evacuation had been 


2) that those trooy whose 


evacuation had been delayed had been 
control; 3) that 


} 


no 


placed at bases under UN 
Belgian military technicians w had re 
mained in the Congo were non-combatant 
personnel and were there at the request of 
the Secretary-General, who had asked that 
their services be temporarily placed at the 
disposal of the UN to aid in maintaining 
the UN-controlled bases; 4) that, contrary 
to accusations that Belgium had tried to 
dismember the Congo, it was Belgium that 
had unified the Congo, and events since in 
dependence were no concern of the Belgian 
government but were, rather, internal mat- 
ters to be solved by the Congolese people 
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, , 
themselves; and 5) concerning the ship 


of arms to, and the arming of troops 


ment 
in, Katanga, the Belgian authorities had not 


allowed any of their nationals in Katanga 


to bx armed; only reduced quantities ol 


small arms, to be used by the local gendar 


meric, had been sent there; and there wer 


] 


only Belgian men in 


oOo 


altogether 5 
Katanga, employed mainly in private enter 
and not as professional soldiers 
Mr 
the Byclorussian Soviet Socialist Repu 
maintained that it 
United States and its North 
Organization (NATO) allies that the S 
had unable to adopt 
resolutions t ward a 
the Cor 


pris 


Continuing the debate, Gryazn 


was the fault of 


Adantic Trez 


curity Council been 


normal 


o, tx 


concrete 
the 


any 


Situation in ig 


Zation oft 
cause they had attempted to prevent repre 


sentatives of the legitimate government ot 


the Cour 


deliberations asserted that Bel 


the Congo from participating in 
cil’s 
gium had con 
tingents of tr 

nt mber 
receiving outside aid 
interests bent on ad 
support 


; 
cu 


assistan 
of the 

the exploitation of the Cong 
monopolies such as the | 
which Belgium, the Unit 
Kingdom held th 
est Mr Averoft To 


ing the 


United 


discussion ba 


draft resolution and 


: emphz 


support ( 


1 ' 
interest of hi copic in the 


African continent, because of 
ot th 


Africa 


Isracli representative, Mr. Comay, ex; 


ical position of Greece and 


migrations of its citizens to 


j 


resscad 
the opinion of his country that the basi 
cause of the Congo difficulties—he felt thi 


} 


had been somewhat obscured in the cc 
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of the preceding debate—lay in the abrupt 
transition to independent status without an 
adequate opportunity to prepare for the 
burdens and responsibilities of governing so 
large and complicated a country, and he 
the task of the UN as 


furnishing temporary assistance to the Con 


saw fundamental 
golese government until it had gained in 
ternal stability and a functioning adminis 
tration. At this point in the discussion, Mr. 
Champassak ( Laos) related events in the 
Congo to those in his own country and 
commended the efforts of the UN and the 
Secretary-General to preserve the independ 
ence and integrity of the African 
nation. Mr. Zorin then, in view of the fact 
the Afro-Asian draft had 


the first J 


young 


that resolution 


been one submitted, introduced 


several amendments to the draft, adding 


that, were these amendments accepted, the 


withdraw it own 


' / 
pre posed 


Soviet Union would 
dratt resolution The 


amendments included 1) an additional 


varagraph condemning the aggression of 


, 

j 

‘ , 
Belgium against the Congo; 2) in place of 


1 request to the Secretary-General to con 


current action: in the Congo, a 


tinuc his 


that he not tolerate any violations 


Court 


c jucst 
ol the 


ng withdrawal of. Belgian 


urity resolutions demand 


tro ps, 3) the 


’ 


addition of the word “legitimate” to the 


wherever it 
the 


phrase “central government” 
& 


j 
appeared; and 4) 


concerning forma 


tion of an Afro-Asian committee to advise 


the Congo government, the addition of the 


words “in the event of a request on the part 


of the legitimate central government.” Sir 


Claude Corea (Ceylon), one of the dele 


gates sponsoring the Afro-Asian draft reso 


j 
on, replied to Mr. Zorin with an appeal 
Afro-Asian draft as it 
] 


discussing icval 


pt the was, 


niceties, as the 
situation within the Congo was growing 
continuously more serious; he argued fur 
ther that patient efforts, the special knowl 
edge of the African states, and their desire 
to promote the best interests of the Congo 
had gone into the formulation of the draft. 
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Concerning the disputed advisory group 
of Afro-Asian representatives, Sir Claude 
pointed out that this was to be purely a 
discussion group, and not a committee to 
report on, or pass judgment on, or provide 
the implementation of, the Security Council 
resolutions. Mr. Wirjopranoto (Indonesia) 
then stressed the need of a strong central 
government as a starting point to resolving 
the turmoil in the Congo, and stopping the 
colonialism still alive in the provinces of 
Katanga and Kasai. The debate was con 
cluded with a number of countries express 
ing approval of UN action in the Congo 
and urging its continuance, several pointing 
that the the 


Congo was necessary to the maintenance of 


out creation of stability in 


international peace and security, and em- 
phasizing that the prestige of the UN was 
at stake in its handling of the Congo prob 
lem 

draft 


resolutions, Mr. Wadsworth voiced United 


Before a vote was taken on the 
States’ support of the Afro-Asian resolution 
on two key grounds: 1) it fully supported 
the resolutions of the Security Council; and 
2) it faced directly the realities of Soviet 
policy toward the Congo in calling upon all 
states to refrain from allowing any military 
assistance in the Congo except at the re- 
quest of the UN through the Secretary- 
General. On an appeal from the Ghanaian 
delegate, Mr. Quaison-Sackey, to the Soviet 
Mr. 


Zorin replied that he would not press for a 


Union to withdraw Its amendments, 
vote on them nor on the proposed Soviet 
draft resolution, although the Soviet Union 
could not fully support the draft resolution 
as presented and would thus abstain in the 
vote. 

The results of the vote were as follows: 
1) paragraph 6, calling upon all states to 


the 


Congo during the temporary period of UN 


retrain from military assistance to 
assistance except on the request of the UN, 
80 votes to none, with 1 


the draft 


was adopted by 
abstention; 2) resolution, with 


the excepuon ot paragraph 6, was adopted 
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by 71 votes to none, with g abstentions; 
and 3) the draft resolution as a whole was 
adopted by 70 votes to none, with 11 ab 
stentions. Before the Assembly moved on 
to further business, the Secretary-General 
launched again an urgent appeal to Mem 
ber States for financial for the 
Congo. 

The report of the Credentials Commit 
tee’ was then submitted to the Assembly, 
and the draft resolution contained within 
that report was adopted by a vote of 70 to 1 
following conflicting remarks concerning 
the representation of Hungary and China. 


support 


Reports to the Fifteenth Session 
Report of the Committee on Information 
The 


eleventh session of the Committee on In 


from Non-Self-Governing Territories 


formation from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories was held in New York from Febru- 
ary 23 to April 12, 1960." The opening meet 
ings of the session were devoted to consider- 
ation of a report on the progress achieved 
in the non self-governing territories since 
the establishment of the UN, compiled by 
the Secretary-General with the cooperation 


cerned, and 


of the specialized agencies con 
consisting of three main parts: 1) a gen 
li, social, 


eral survey; 2) studies on econo: 


r 
' 
| 


and educational conditions; and 2) sun 


marics Of information on 54 territories c 


ering the years up to the end of 1958. The 
general survey showed that by 1955, of the 
had 
been transmitted in 1946, eight had achieved 
i UN Members 


and 
and eleven others had attained various de- 


which information 


74 territorics on 


indepe ndence become 


report Wv 


grees of self-government. The rey 


examined in full committee from the 206th 
to 210th meetings inclusive, with members 
expressing their views on a number of 
broad trends in the political, economic, edu 


At the 207th 


composed of the 


cational, and social hields. 
meeting, a subcommittee, 
representatives of Brazil, Ghana, India, the 
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Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, was appointed to formulate 
conclusions on the progress report and pre 
pare a report on economic conditions in 
non-self-governing territories. 

From the 210th to 216th meetings inclu 
sive, the Committee discussed economic 
conditions, focusing its attention on: 1) 
reports of the Secretariat on the influence 
of terms of trade on the economy of the 
territories, on money and central banking 
systems, and on balance of payments; 2) a 
report of the International Labor Organi 
zation (ILO) on the productivity of labor; 
and 3) a preliminary survey by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) on 


the 


agriculture. 


transition from subsistence to market 
The special economic report 
of the subcommittee was adopted at the 
223d session in a draft resolution, sponsored 
by India, Ghana, the Netherlands, and the 
that the 


which provided 


1) take note ot the spe 


ited States, 


General Assembly: 


report on economic conditions: 


I 
vite the Sex 


cial 

retary-Gencral to comn 

the 1 port to UN Members responsi 
j 


tne administration ol 


the T 


, to 


territorics 


attention 


had 
information for 


Asse mbly 


marics of 
reports 
report pre pared 


Gsencral 
1959, and a 
Educ 


ganization 


ational, Scientific, and ( 


(UNESCO) on the er: } 
The UNESCO report showed 


+ 


of illiteracy 


*D 
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that progress, although slow and uneven 
in sorne areas, had been made in primary 
education, and representatives endorsed the 
view that education was an essential in- 
vestment in the process of development. 
Other questions considered were: general 
social conditions; planning and housing; 
welfare; cultural institutions; mass com- 
munications; public health; and racial dis- 
crimination in employment, land ownership, 
and education. 

General questions related to the sum- 
maries and analyses of information pre- 
sented to the General Assembly were dis- 
cussed at the 220th and 221st meetings. 
Also at the 221st, as well as at the 222d, 
meetings, reports were presented by repre- 
sentatives of several specialized agencies on 
international collaboration with respect to 
economic, social, and educational conditions 
in non-self-governing territories, including: 
1) an ILO report by the African Advisory 
Committee; 2) an FAO report on nutrition, 
training centers, and technical assistance to 
Africa, Asia, and the Caribbean regions; 
and 3) a report of the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) on campaigns against 
communicable diseases and on the training 
of health personnel. At the 222d meeting, 
it was dec:led to give special aitention to 
social con ions at the 1961 session of the 
Committee, and at the 223d and closing 
meeting, the Committee approved the work 


of the session. 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 
1961 and Information Annexes, and the 
Eleventh Report of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 


tions: The report” of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions to the General Assembly on the 
budget estimates for 1961” noted that the 
Secretary-General had proposed a budget 
of $67,453,750 on a gross basis. 
other than staff assessment had been esti- 
mated at $5,451,780; in addition, an esti- 
mated amount of $6,600,000, representing 


Income 
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income derived from the Staff Assessment 
Plan, was to have been made available to 
Member States through the Tax Equaliza- 
tion Fund. The 1961 budgets of nine spe- 
agencies and the 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) were to 
have been the subject of a separate report 
of the Advisory Committee, but the total 
of those budgets, amounting to $70,424,477, 
together with the figure submitted by the 
Secretary-General of the UN, had made an 
aggregate of $137,878,227, which States 
Members of the eleven organizations were 
to have been asked to appropriate in respect 
of 1961. In addition to these assessed 
budgets, Member States were to have been 
invited, as in other years, to make volun- 
tary contributions to various extra-budget- 
ary programs. While the apparent increase 
in the initial estimates for 1961 over the 
1960 appropriations shown to be 
$4,209,770, the 1960 totals were to have 
been increased by supplementary estimates, 
tentatively foreseen at some $1.77 million, 
comprising salary and wage increases, spe- 
cial missions, and additional general ex- 


cialized International 


was 


penses; and the Secretary-General cited pos- 
sible additional increases in expenditures 
for 1961, namely: 1) a $2.5-million expan- 
sion of the technical programs included in 
the regular budget; 2) expenditures for con- 
ferences on outer space; 3) a $1.5-million 
further increase for salaries; and 4) an ex- 
pansion of Headquarters facilities to accom- 
modate new Member States. 

The Advisory Committee report noted 
with approval the following improvements 
in the presentation of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s estimates, according to suggestions of 
the Committee: 1) an expansion of the in- 
formation annexes to the expenditure esti- 
mates in order to provide a more detailed 
analysis of costs by organizational unit and 
location; 2) a more rational grouping of 
estimates with a view to a clearer definition 
of the purpose of particular expenditures; 
3) a change in the order of budget sections; 
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and 4) an expanded presentatian and re 
grouping of the income estimates. In a 
general appraisal of the 1961 estimates, the 
report cited the expanding role of the Or- 
ganization in the field of 
social activities directed toward raising liv 


economic and 


ing standards of Member States. It em 
phasized, however, the importance of budg 
eting carefully, for the over-all cash position 
of the Organization was deteriorating; the 
Committee therefore suggested a review ot 
needs, particularly, for example, in areas 
such as trusteeship affairs where the work 


of the UN was decreasing. Staff additions 


also, the Committee urged, should be lim 
ited to absolutely necessary requirements 


Other 


technical assistance and pre-inv: 


important programs included: 1) 
stment work 
financed by the Special Fund; 2) planning 
and servicing of conferences and meeting 
3) public information activities; 

and organization of the Secretariat; 5 

eral program of technical assistance; 6) 
UNEF expenditures; and 7) maintenance 
UN buildings. 


detailed anal 


and improvement of 
After a ysis 
expenses for 1961, the Advis 
submitted three draft 
appendices at 
first rec ‘ 
$66.51 ,goo tor the 1 
UN and the Internationa 


a reduction of $942,850 from 


tary-General’s estimates. The se 


resolution recommended that the Secretary 
General be authorized to 


enter into cor 


mitments to meet unforeseen 


ordinary expenses under cer 

conditions, while the third, relating to the 
Working Capital Fund, recommended an 
appropriation for 1961 of $25 million and 
authorized the Secretary-General to advance 


sums under specified conditions. Chapter 


II of the report contained the Advisory 
Committee’s detailed recommendations on 
the budget estimates, and Chapter III, en 


titled “Other Budgetary and Financial 


(1sth session), 
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Questions,” included consideration of hon 
oraria and subsistence allowances for mem 
bers of organs and subsidiary organs of the 
UN. 
expenditure estimates by established posts 
the helds of 


Information annexes analyzing the 


and by main activity plus 


annexes detailing income estimates con 


cluded the re port 


United Nations Relief and Works 


cy for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 


{gen 


for the year ended 31 December 
1958: The expenditures under all programs 


of the UN Relief and Works Agency for 


Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UN 
RWA) amounted to $34,138,380 


amounted to $32,958,878, thu 


Accounts 


while in 
come 
ing by $179,502 the 
$22,1 


adjustments for prior years 


working 
79.9020 as ol January 

of Decemlx 
trast 


CAA 


offset by unde rspen 


zs, bringing the t 


gO1,117, against ar 


$800,000 


A survey to review 


pattern and salary scales was carried 


luring 1959 and was currently 
the the end 


staff 


sideration by Agency. As of 


} 


of 1959, the number of international 


was 125 as against 149 approved posts, and 


See International Organtitation Au 
, ™ f 
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staff 
against 10,519 approved posts. 


United Nations 


and 


the number of area was 10,177, as 


Children's Fund: Finan 
the 


Income, 


cial Re port fccounts for 


/ 


endca i 


year 


December 19589 alloca 
tions, and expenditure in 1959 were all at 
Assem 
if X 

. 


emect 


the highe st pe int since the 


bly changed the mayor emphasis of the 


Children’s Fund (UNICEF) from 


Crenecral 


i children 
intrics Income fr m all 
amount 1 to the equiy 


ly $24 million, an increase of $800,000 over 


alent of approximate 


1958, resulting from an increase in gov 


approximate ly 


crnmment contributions 


and an increase in private contri 


The 


(87) 


number 0 


rnmecnts remained 


samc as contribution of 


United remained 


whanged 


States government 


at $11 million, while other gov 
cf ntributed $9,547,465 in 


with $8,966,642 in 1958, 


ernments 


compared 
crease of 6.5 percent 


Allocations in 1959 totaled $28.2 million, 
| 


excecaing income by $4 4 milion, as com 


pared with allocations of $22.6 million in 


$24.1 million in 1957 An excess 


ns over income was mad 


sible by drawing on the unused b. 


allocations ($1.4 million) and unc« 


resources accumulated in previo 


which stood at $5.2 million at the 


' 
ning ol the year and decreased to $2 2 mu 
lion at the end of 1959. Unfulfilled alloca 


uons tor program aid at the end of 1959 


amounted to $26.7 million, including $: 3.2 


million in allocations approved by the Ex 


ecutive Board in September 1959, aS com 


pared with a total of $23.9 million in un 


fulfilled allocations at the end of 1958 


Allocations for the 1960 operational services 
and administrative expenses, and savings on 
allocations, brought the total of unfulfilled 
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allocations to $31.1 million at the end of 
1959.- 

Expenditures in 1959 amounted to $23.8 
million, as compared with $22.4 million in 
the preceding year, an increase of $1.4 mil- 
lion or over 6 percent. Expenditures on 
assistance came to approximately $21.9 mil 
lion, 


this 


and on administration, $1.6 million; 


resulted in a ratio of administrative 
expenditures to total expenditures in 1959 
of 6.75 percent. 

The main question continuing to engage 
the attention of the Executive Board was 
the careful allocation of UNICEF resources 
in order most effectively to encourage and 
assist action within the developing countries 


child the 


Board approved, in principle, aid for two 


to mect needs. During 1959, 


new types of projyect—social services for 


children, with particular reference to resi- 


dential institutions, day-care centers, and 
other methods of caring for children out- 
side their homes; and improvement of pri- 
mary education, mainly through teacher 
training in subjects related to fields such as 
health and nutrition or education and home 
UNICEF 
The first allocations for strengthening so- 


< ial 


economics in which gave aid. 
services for children were made to four 
projects in March 1960, bringing to a total 
of 393, as of the end of the same month, 
the number of projects to which UNICEF 
was assistance, in 106 


granting countries 


and territories throughout the world. 
Funds Administered by the 


United Nations High Commissioner for 


Voluntary 
Refugees: Accounts for the year ended 31 
December 1959: The administrative expen- 
diture of the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) for 1959 was $1,652,- 
512, of which $505,000 was paid to the UN 
by the High Commissioner as part of the 
administrative expenditure related to Vol 
Funds.” 


untary The Emergency Fund es 


tablished by the General Assembly in 


a ity 
1957, amounted to $155,615, representing 


™ See General Assembly 


vovember 26, 1957 


Resolution 1166 


(XII), 





GENERAL 


3232 in repayment of UN 
Fund (UNREF) loans upon the liquida 
tion of the Fund, $5,448 in payment of 
interest on the same, and $7,935 in repay 


Refugee 


ment of Hungarian loans. It was decided, 
the 


action, 


aforementioned 
that the 


in accordance with 


General Assembly Emer 


Fund be 


ments of the principal and interest of loans 


gency maintained from repay 
made by UNREF and from voluntary con 
tributions. 
Concerning the status of projects for the 
Special Fund for Hungarian Refugees, as 
of December 31, 1959, the total amount of 
the $10,628,288; 


ments amounted to $10,141,9 


projects was since } ay 
37, there were 
outstanding obligations of $486,351. In 


respect of UNREF and UNHCR projects 


and paid 


nt of a} 


in general, of 834 fully paid partly 


projects representing a total amou 


» amounting t 


proximately $27,300,600, 
$12.8 1,700, were 
The 


to I 35,900, 


355 
reported on for 


of audit. remaining 440 
amounting less 


projects paid out less than one year 
ously which totaled $4,441,900, 
ojyects to 


the 


ance of 275 pr 
$10,057,00 


overdue. 


where 
He wever, 
several housing projects for 


had 


35 projects to a vali ¢ ol $2, 


in payment been caused 


reasons, 5 
where only the final reserve of 10 percent 
was unpaid, and 48 loan projects amount- 
$1,613,500 for dit t 


which audi 
disbursement of 


> 


ing to 


i been re 


on funds had 


ceived, final reports to be submitted on re 


loan 


payment of all installments due. 

Report of the United Nations High Com- 
The present report 
of the UN 
(UNH 
May 


1 


missioner for Refugees 


covered the work of the Office 


High Commissioner for Re 
CR) the 


1900 


rugees 
period May 1959 
the 


d ining 


Noting humanitarian, 
and nonpolitical nature of the work of the 
Office, the that 


during the period under review the 


report went on to observe 


infli 


of refugees in Europe, still a major area of 


id Assembiy Oficial R 


Genera! 


$oclal, 


ASSEMBLY 


activity, qualifying for UNHCR protection 


had been small, due partly to the continued 


improvement of the European economy and 
partly to the liberalization of criteria of ad 


mission. The position of refugees in camps 


proved under the 


had also ny} 


' , , 
Detter over-all cconomic conditio 


progress been made as 


cicarance fugee camps unde 
vram, 


lon ane 
designe 


op iInitics 


Jes 
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missioner as of December 31, 1959, was as 
Middle 
6,000; Far East, 7,800; and other areas, 
total of 


follows: Europe, 900,000; East, 


500,000, with a round 1,400,000. 
In addition, there were over 200,000 refu 
gees from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia 
requiring relic! 

The current programs for the year 1959 
included: 1) the camp clearance program; 
2) the Far Eastern program; 3) assistance 
to nonsettled refugees living outside camps; 
and 4) comprehensive country programs 
The 
to be under full implementation by the 
High 


tions had been received on the occasion of 


camy clearance program was reported 


Commissioner. Additional contribu 
World Refugee Year, as well as funds from 
the Office an 
before the 


international resources, and 


ticipated concluding, end of 


1960, financial arrangements to enable all 


refugees coming within the scope of the 


themselves outsick 


1961 


Eastern program, 


program to establish 


course ot or a few 


In the Far 


in other 


camps in the 
months later. 
designed to resettle countries of 
asylum an estimated 7,800 refugees of Eu- 
ropean origin still living in the Far East, 
trans 


a total of had been 


ported to countries of permanent asylum 


I,519 re lugees 


in 1959, and the Office was continuing its 
New 


emphasis had been placed on assistance to 


search for resettlement opportunities. 


nonsettled refugees living outside camps, 
for whom only a small amount could be 
allocated in previous years due to the pri 
ority of the camp clearance program; a 
program of $6,570,000 had been set for 


1900 
recommended dealing with the problem of 


Also, the Executive Committee had 


international assistance to nonsettled refu- 
gees living outside camps on a country basis 
where the problem was of manageable pro- 
portions; thus, the program outline for 1961 
included such a solution for nonsettled ref- 
ugees in Greece and Turkey. 

The joint relief operation carried on from 
February 1959 with the League of Red 
Cross Societies to provide relief for refu- 


™ General Assembly Oficial Records (15th session), 


gees from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia 
had continued during the whole period 
under review. In addition to the basic re- 
lief operation of food distribution, a sup- 
plementary feeding program to provide 
milk for children had been introduced in 
October 1959, including a number of dis- 
pensaries and mobile clinics as well. Also, 
a number of projects calculated to provide 
refugees with work had been initiated dur- 
ing the year, to be financed from voluntary 
contributions set at a goal of $3 million, in 
addition to the approximately $6 million 
required for the basic relief operation. 

promised 
p to May 
15, 1960, to nearly $7 million, to be used 


Contributions paid, pledged, or 
tor 1959-1960 had amounted, 1 


for the current program, for assistance to 
and 


Tunisia and to Chinese refugees in Hong 


refugees from Algeria in Morocco 


Kong, and for smaller projects. The mini- 


mum goal of $4.7 million for the current 


1959 programs had been surpassed by 


$350,000, but, on the other hand, as of May 


15, 1960, only slightly more than $6 million 
had been raised, despite World Refugee 
Year contributions, toward the $12-million 
goal for the current 1960 programs. 

The report concluded with annexes on 
the following subjects: international protec- 
tion; refugees resettled with the assistance 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration; statistical and finan- 
cial data on the 
former UN Emergency Relief Fund; relief 
program for Algeria in 
Morocco and Tunisia; voluntary funds; and 
public information activities. There was 
also an appendix containing the report on 
the third session of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the High Commissioner’s Program. 


current programs and 


refugees from 


Other Financial Reports and Accounts 
for the year ended 31 December 1959 and 
Reports of the Board of Auditors: Part I 
of this report covered the UN and its Trust 
Funds and Special Accounts.” The amount 
in the General Fund and the Working 


Capital Fund, as of December 31, 1959, 


Supplement No. 6 
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was $18,055,000, compared with $12 


924, 
ooo at the end of 1958 and $14,967,000 at 
the end of 


1957. 


vl 
1G 


that the resources of the Organization h: 
fallen to such a low during mid-1959 that 
I $1: million 


it had been necessary to borrow 
from the Expanded Program of Tec 


} | 
nnical 


Assistance and the Same amount trom the 


Special Fund, although it had been 


to repay both amounts by Ju 


possibie 


the latter part of the year, 


tion impt ved due to substant al 


in respect of a 
I 


appropriations for 


Fund and $6 million of 195 


appropriations. Income cr 


financial year 1959, represe 


bers’ contributions and miscel 


come, exceeded the total of 


‘ . 
curred by a sum of $641, 


on surplus acc 


ount 


mber 
S<5> 088 
$527, 


1959, was $1,474,979, of 
was transferred to the Working Capital 
Fund on January 1, 1960, $323,860 was 
credited to Members’ contributios 
1960, and $623,131 was the balance avail 
able to Members against 1961 contributions 
Cash balances and interest-bearing accounts 
of the General and Working Capital Funds 
totaled $17,225,764 at the end of the year, 
while trust or 
to $133,927,722. 
The second part of the report dealt with 


special accounts amounted 


UN regular programs of technical assist 
ance, UN participation in the Expar 


Program of Technical Assistance for 


economic development of underdevel 


Technical Assistance 


The funds allo 


countries, and the 
Board (TAB) secretariat. 
cated for the Program in 1959 amounted to 
$9,548,878, while obligations incurred were 
$9,394,691, leaving a balance of $466,278, 
which the 
With respect to the TAB secretariat, total 
the 


amounted to $1,943,123, as against alloca 


The bal 


reverted to Special Account. 


obligations incurred for year 1959 


tions by the Board of $1,992,300. 


® See General Assembly Resolution 1337 (XIII) 


It was noted, however, 


ASSEMBLY 


$49,177 and other 


to the Special Account. 


$34,879 reverted 
the UN Suez 
noted in 


income 


With 
Clearance 


III of 


Canal 
Part 


ember 21, 


reterence to 


(Operation, it was 


the report that as of De 


obligauions 


nd 
together wit! 


on the 


2,902,492 ror 
ind, while the amount of cash 


and 


yes 
impr cement 
ligations ul I I 
$18,950,000, leaving an unen 
ance ot $s 505 out of the 
$19 100,000 the (sc! 
sembly The obligations for 
dated by 


with 


umbered 
maximun 


authorized by 


o:8 ; P 
lisbursements totaled $11.2 
97,659,845 remaining unliquidated 


the end of the year The balance on 
plus account as of December 31, 1959, 
$1,254,985 

The fifth and final section of the report 
The 


having been allocated $400,000 for the year 


concerned the Special Fund. Fund, 
1959, incurred obligations of $277,461, leav 


ing an unencumbered balance of $122,539 


Report of the International Law Com 


mission: The twelfth session of the Inter 


December 15, 





REPORTS TO THI 


Commission was held in 
April 25 to July 1, 


mecungs were devoted to the 


national Law 


Gseneva trom 1960. 
A number of 
subject of consular intercourse and im 
munitics, using as a basis of discussion two 
reports and 60 draft articles submitted by 
the special rapporteur, Mr. Jaroslav Zourck.” 
The toy 


pic had 


$sions, 8$o it 


been discussed at previous 


had been decided to give it 
at the current session in order 


the irs aft to submit to 


their comments Con 


a discussion of the most 


lealing with the pers nal 


consuls and the most-favored 


j 


n clause as applied to consular inter 


urse and immunities, and a reconsidera 


tion of the previously adopted articles, the 


I 
Commiussion pri 


isionally adopted 65 arti 


cles with a commentary, to be trat ted 


Official Records (1 


A/CN.4/141, and 


FIFTEENTH 


SESSION 


the secretary- 
General for The Com 


mission also took up the question of ad hoc 


to governments through 


their comments. 


diplomacy, using as a basis of discussion a 


report, a set of proposals and memorandum 


explaining them, and an alternative pro- 
posal regarding privileges and immunities 


The Commission de 


of special missions.” 
cided that the draft articles on special mis 
sions should follow immediately the 1958 
and im 


, , 
Grait on diplomatic intercourse 


munities,” as a second chapter; for the time 
being, it adopted draft articles on the topic 
as a preliminary survey. 

The Commission decided to complete its 
WOTK on Cf nsular intercourse and immuni- 
tics at its thirteenth session, and thereafter 
to take up, at the same session, the subject 


of state responsibility. 


129, A/CN.4/L.87 and A 
./CN .4/L.89, 


58 


respectively 





Security Council 


Argentine Complaint Against the State of 
Israel 


From its 865th through its 868th meet 


ings, the Security Council considered the 


claim of Argentina that its sovereign rights 
had been violated by the illicit and clan 
destine transfer of Ad Eichmann 
Argentine territory to the territory of 


state of Israel.’ After the representative of 


Isracl had 


out vote in the deliberations of the 


been invited to participate with 
Council, 
Mr. Amadeo (Argentina), opened the dis 
cussion by reviewing the history of cordial 
intrics, noun 


relations between the two « 


in addition Argentina’s traditional attitud 
& 


ot opposition to racial and religious dis- 


rt 
crimination and persecution. Argentina had 
brought the case to the UN, he said, only 
after exhausting all the possibilities of direct 


While 


not defend the crimes of which Eichmann 


bilateral negotiation. Argentina did 
had been accused, nor did it seek immunity 
or him, it could not allow a crime to be 


judged as a direct 


result of the violation of 
Argentina's rights; thus this was not the 
case of Adolf Eichmann and his crim 
against humanity, but rather the case of a 
country claiming justice after an act which, 
if it were to be repeated, might shake the 
very foundations of international order. It 
was in this light that the Argentine dele 
draft resolution’ to the 


gate presented a 


Security Council whereby the Council 
would, inter alia, request the government 
of Israel to proceed to an appropriate rep- 
aration in conformity with the Charter 
of the UN and the rules of international 
law. 

In the opinion of Mrs. Meir (Israel), 
who spoke next, the Argentine representa 
tive was confusing the illegal actions of 
individuals, for which the Israeli govern- 
ment had already expressed formal regrets, 

1 Document $/433¢ 

? Document S/4345 


with the nonexistent intenuonal violation 


of the sovereignty of one Member State by 
another. She thereupon requested the Ar 
gentine delegate to explain what he meant 
+ 


by the phrase “adequate reparation, 
| | 


seemed to her government 
gies already made directly to 
vernment onstituted in the 
eparation 
the discus 
gate of the 
government's 
and 


United States 


n the other hand 


position. Th 
Kingdom delegates, 
phasized the importance Of chic 


} 


conciliation betwe 


f which he was accus 
an operative paragraph whereb 

Council expressed the hope that the 
= 


traditionally friendly 1 


lations between Ar 


’ 


gentina and Isracl would be advanced. Mr 
Lodge further stated his belief that adop 
tion of the pending resolution would in 
itself constitute “adequate reparation” and 
that normal, friendly relations between the 
two governments could thereafter progress 
as in the past. Representatives of the other 
members of the Council spoke gencrally 
along similar lines. In answer to a ques 
tion from the delegate of the Soviet Union 
as to the meaning which the Argentine rep 
resentative attached to the words “adequate 


reparation,’ Mr. Amadeo stated that he 


* Deo ument S/434 
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did not consider that it was his special 
obligation, or the obligation of any member 
of the Council, to provide an interpretation 
of the resolutions adopted by the Council. 
Once a resolution was adopted by the Se 
curity Council, he said, it was for the parties 
concerned to examine the matter and take 


the necessary measures for a faithful inter 


pre 
At the 


ation of the resolution. 


868th mecting of the Security 


vote was taken on the Argentine 
draft resolution and the two United States 
amendments, 
The 


with 2 absten 


as incorporated in that draft 
vote was 5 in tavor, none opposed, 
tions (Poland, Sovict Union); 


tne 


voung 


lid not participate in 


their cs were ubse 


ns ot 


made by several member 


Cuban Complaint of United States 
Aggression 

From its 874th through its 876th meet 
Council considered the 


nr ‘ 


igs the Sex 
mmplaint of the government of Cuba that 
been subjected by the 


United 


peat d threats, harassments, 


irity 


that country had 


government of the States to ‘re 
intrigues, re 


The 


was opened by Mr. Raul Roa, ¢ 


discussion 
iban Min 


began by 


prisais and aggressive acts 


ister for Foreign Affairs, who 
that 


juridical obligation to bring its 


asserting Cuba had been under no 


compiaint 
to the American States 
(OAS) before submitting it to the Council. 
He then traced the history of United States 
hostility to the revolutionary government 
of Cuba, hostility based, in his opinion, on 
opposition to the Agrarian Reform insti 
tuted by that government and culminating 


Organization ol 


curtailment th 
Mr 


ured 


in the recent drastic 


Cuban sugar quota. In his reply 
Mr. Lodge (United 
the Cuban government 

States had no aggressive purposes against 
Cuba, the the 


controversy 


Roa, States ) 


that the United 


and deplored removal of 


between the two nations from 


its rightful forum in OAS to the Security 
Council. He also indicated, after a sum 
mary of Cuban—United States relations dur 
ing the preceding year and a half from the 
United States point of view, that the reduc 
tion of the Cuban sugar quota had been 
no act of economic aggression, but rather 
a justifiable measure of self-protection on 
he part of the United States to ensure its 
needed supply of sugar in the face of acts 
yy the Cuban government which made this 
In conclusion, 
that 
nited States 


supply extremely insecure 
Mr. Lodge 
somehow, Cuba 


} 


again be 


stated his belief someday, 


and the [ 


would friends. 


ar , 
Voung ih speciai concern or fis gt 


ernment with the item under consideration, 


the representative of Argentina introdt 


a draft resolution, sponsor 


Ecuad wT, whereby the 


would (1) decide to ady 


icsuion pending 


of this q 
report from OAS, which was alread 


ing with it, (2) invite the members of 


OAS to lend their assistance toward the 


achievement Of a peaceful solution ol the 
situation, and (2) urge in the meantim 


all other states to from any 
I existing tensi 


Cuba a nited States. Mr 


Correa, speaking for Ecuador, observed sub 
sequently that his government believed that 
the situation between Cuba and the United 


States could well be settled by regional 


action, although it was clear that member 
ship in a regional organization in no way 
to have re 


nsid 


invalidated the right of a state 
course to the Security Council if it ce 


; 


ered such a step necessary in the defens 
of its rights and interests. 

In the course of the ensuing debate, the 
spokesmen for Italy, France, Ceylon, Tuni 
sia, the United Kingdom, and China ex 
pressed themselves in favor of the joint 
The 


' 
reit 


draft resolution before the Council. 


representative of Poland, however, 


strongly that the Security Council shoul 


5 IT 
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itself take some action on the case, instead Kuznetsov (Soviet Union) was 
ot leaving it up to OAS, while the Soviet speaker. Noting that it had be 
delegate, after stressing the existence of two months since the Council 
undeniable data demonstrating that the lebated the aggressive actions « 
United States government was not merely ates in a similar situs 

hostile in its attitude toward the present that members of th 

Cuban regime but was “inspiring, if no he tact that o 

actually organizing, conspiratorial and d six-engined armed 

versionist activities” directed against 

government, submitted an amendment violated the 

the joint draft resolution, y the Union, wher 

Council would ignore the role already 

by OAS in this matter and would 

the Members ot the UN to 

achievement of a peaceful solutior 

situation. The vote on this amendment © United States Presides 
resulted in n fav (Poland, Soviet lig ot United Stat 

Union), 8 opposed, i 1 abstention 

(Tunisia); it was therefore rejected The 

result of the vote on the draft resolutios 

itseil was 9! avor, none against, with 

abstentions ( Poland, Soviet | 

statement following the voting 
sentative of Cuba summarized 
of his government thus: 1) 
its complete right to choose re 
Security Council; 2) it ratihed 


parts he denunciation which i 


in the Council; 3) it tegoricall nied condemn 
that the situation existing bx » th rights of 
United States and Cuba already ng Air For 
considered by OAS; and bowed t acts, and 
terms of the maypority 
Council, while continuing 
rights before that body whence‘ 
sidered it appropriate to do so 
Question of New Aggressive Acts by the 
United States Air Force Against the Soviet 
Union 
From its 880th through its 883d 
the Security Council considered the 
by the Soviet Union that the United State Soviet territory 
had, through aggressive acts committed by had been shot down over intern 


its Air Force against the Soviet | nion, ters, a predatory act with interna 


created a threat to universal peace.” Mr and potentially ser 





CONGOLES! 
quences. Mr. Lodge thereupon introduced 
a draft resolution,” the operative paragraph 
of which called upon the 
the Soviet Union and the United States to 

" 


undertake 


governments oO 


to resolve their differences aris 
the plane incident either (a) 
vestigation of the facts by a 
composed of members desig 
ial numbers by eal 

viet Union, and a gov 

ac eptable to both parties 
inciden 


charged with inquiring into the 


inspecting the site, cxamining such remains 


of the plane as might be located, and inter 
t witnesses; of 


» the 


» survivors and other 

the matter t 

tor impartial 

ad} licat d further tatement, Mr 
Kuznets announce 
Union was resolutely 


and to the 


adoption of the 


Pierson 
that his 


resolution, Sur 


(United Kingdom) noted 


try had been genuinely bafiled by the 


displayed by the Soviet 


de recenuy 


world affairs, inasmuch as 


threat ning language 


© turn an incident 


crisis appeared to 


with dcientc, as well 


a policy of 


1 in the modern world t 


settlement of 


ind disputes not by 


international 
agitation and 
peace ful 
n The 


China, 


; 


methods or 
sp ke 5 


Italy, 


but by th 


menaccs 


discussion and concilatx 
France, Argentina, 


and 


United States draft, while the 


men tor 


Tunisia, Ceylon, Ecuador also sup 


port d the 
> 


Le “ indow sk l, 


draft 


lish representative, Mr 
j } 


adoption of the Soviet resolu 


REQUEST 


FOR ASSISTANCI 


tion and enumerated the similarities b 


tween the RB-47 incident and the earlier 
Italy also submitted a draft 
that the 


U-2 incident. 


resolution” expressing the hope 


International Committee of the Red Cross 


nani 


might be permitted to fulfill the hu 


tarian tasks within its roie as a 


1 and 


ce ming 


neutra independent instuutution with 


respect to the members of the crew 


' 


otf the 
United States plane, sed 


and Ecuador proposed 


an additional operative paragraph t the 


United States draft resolution, whereby the 


Security Council would request the partie: 


mecerned to report to it as appropriate on 
the steps taken to carry out that resolution 
That a nenadment wa by the 
United States.’ 
The 
] 


Council 


voung at the 882d mecting of the 
Soviet draft 
(Po 


Ww ith no 


was as follows: 1) the 


resoiuuion received 2 vot ] avor 


a a 
land, Sovict Union), 9 against, 


abstentions, and was therefore not adopted; 
nited States 


2) the | draft resolution re 


in favor, 2 against (Poland, 

but 
since one j 

been cast by a permanent mem 

wcil: and 2) the Italian draft 

tavor, 


was also 


recet\ d 9g votes 1n 
» abstentions, and 
the Same rcas as above. 


the iter as a whole was 

wcluded with brief statement by Mr 
Lodge and Mr. Kuznetsov, both depl ring 
Council to reso 


the inability of the pass a 


matter at hand. 


n on the 


Request from the Republic of the Congo 
for UN Assistance 
The 


aspects of the 


Security Council considered various 


current situation in the 


newly independent Republic of the Congo 


(formerly the Belgian Congo) at its 873d, 


8-7th-87oth, 884th-88oth, and 896th—go6th 


meetings. The first meeting was called at 


Secretary-General to 


request ot 


} the 
hear his report on the demand for UN 


the 


Rev 





SECURITY 


tion” submitted to him by the government 
of the Republic of the Congo. Accordingly, 
the Secretary-General opened the discussion 
by describing the three communications 
the 
ment of the Congo, the first requesting 


which he had received from govern 
in the held of 
third 


, 
since tr 


urgent technical assistance 


administration, and the second and 


requesting military assistance; 


first request was within the limits of th 


the Secretary-General him 


competence ol 
self, it was only with the last tw 


Council had to concern itself. 


} el ™ 
that the presence of the beig 


rently in the Congo was a source 

and potentially also of international tension, 
the Secretary-General proposed 
nand of the Congo fi 
tary assistance by sending to 


a UN Force which would not 


to the de 
} iA 


com px sed of persont 
! 1 
compiicauions f 


a—thNat 15, 


seca USC 
participatic n 
African nations would 
ops trom the pe ent me 
It we 
the N 


the Belgian g 


uncil would not. 


that, were 


tion 

Slim 

the Belg 

Congo as 

act, perpetrated against 

the Congolese ¢ 

sented a dratt 

which called upon the 

gium to withdraw its troops 
and had the Cor 

the Secretary-General t 


lese 


lese territory 


governime nt 


ance aS Was Nncc 


COUNCIL 


security forces might be able, in the opinion 
of the government, fully to meet their tasks. 
The Mr 


States), emphasized the need for speed in 


next speaker, Lodge (United 


the light of the urgency of the situation 


and suggested that it was neither wise not 


18 
} 


| 
possil seccK to 


ye to 


had h 


apportion 


what ned; Mr 


mm 
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available by African Member States of the 
United Nations” 
military assistance,” received 4 votes in 
favor 


after the words “such 


(Ceylon, Poland, Tunisia, Soviet 


Union), 5 against, with 2 abstentions (Ar- 
5 


gentina, Ecuador). All three amendments 


were therefore rejected. The vote on the 


au 
Tunisian draft resolution as a whole was 


8 in favor, none against, with 3 abstentions 
(China, France, United 


draft resolution was therefore adopted. 


Kingdom); the 


At the 877th meeting of the Council, the 


Secretary-General submitted his first report” 


on the implementation of the above resolu 


} 


tion. Observing that his activity during the 


week had been concentrated on 


ny 


g sufhcient manpower into the Congo, 
sone fd 


he express d the intention of de 


gettin 


t iarshalling th 


re cflorts to 
and supporting services needed in the hel 
ppiics, health, and 


had 


the cooperation of several of the UN spe 


ot equipme nt, §$ gnais, 
administration. In this endeavor he 
cies and the Congo authorities 
He pointed out, however, that 
Council had not authorized 

specific steps for the imple 
mentation of the Belgian withdrawal from 
the Congo and suggested that a clarification 
of his mandate on this point might be use 
ful, though it was not strictly necessary 
Mr. Kanza, the Congolese representative, 
that Belgian 
leave the 
Congo, were still arriving on Congolese 
territory; he added that, if the UN was 


unable to ensure the evacuation of Belgian 


indicated in this connection 


troops, lar trom preparing to 


troops from the Congo and their replace 
raent by UN forces, the Congo would be 
obliged to request assistance from the So- 
viet Union, although it hoped that such a 
move could be avoided. In contrast, Mr. 
Wigny, the Belgian representative, cited 
several instances of atrocities committed 
against Belgian residents of the Congo by 
mutinous Congolese soldiers—over whom 


the Congolese authorities had no control at 


* Document 8/4389 and Adds.1—5 
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, 


the time and over whom they continued 
to have no control—as clear justification for 
the re-entry of Belgian troops into that coun- 
try; he concluded by assuring Mr. Kanza 
that these troops would be withdrawn as 
soon as they could be replaced by UN 
forces. Mr. Kanza, however, appeared to 
had 
hereupor;s Mr 


believe that the Congolese suffered 
more than the Belgians, 
Wigny suggested that an international in 
quiry be launched to determine the truth 
or falsity of his assertions. 

Mr. ( Soviet 


tinued the 


Kuznetsov Union) con 


debate by deploring the ro!: 


which Belgium had played in recent de 


velopments in the Congo and submitting a 


dratt insisted upon 


the immediate cessation of armed interven- 


resolution which (1) 
tion against the Congo and the withdrawal 
from its territory of all troops of the Bel 
gian aggressor within a period of thre« 
days, and (2) called upon States Members 
of the UN to respect the territorial int 


rity of 


the Republic of the Congo and not 


to undertake any actions which might vio- 


late that integrity. Mr. Lodge (United 


States) closed the meeting with the brief 


reminder that all United States assistance 
to the Congo was being channeled through 
the UN, and that the 
United UN Members, 


would do whatever might be necessary to 


with the warning 


States, with other 
prevent the intrusion of any military forces 
not requested by the UN. 

Discussion was continued at the follow 
ing meeting, first by Mr. Slim of Tunisia, 
who focused his speech on the two impor- 
tant problems characterizing the situation 
in the Congo, viz., the persistence of the 
Belgian government in maintaining its 
troops on the territory of the country, and 
the threat of the disintegration of the young 
republic; the former he interpreted as an 
act of aggression, and the second he attrib 
uted, at least in part, to Belgian collusion, 
if not 


instigation. He then presented a 


us . > 
draft resolution,” sponsored jointly by Cey 
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lon, whereby the Security Council would 
do the following: 
withdraw its troops; 2) request all states to 


1) call upon Belgium to 


retrain trom any action which might tend 
to impede the restoration of law and order 
and the exercise by the government of the 
Congo of its authority, and also to refrain 
from any action which might undermine 
the territorial integrity and political inde 
pendence of the Congo; 3) decide to au 
thorize the Secretary-General to continue to 
take such action as he believed necessary 
4) commend the Seeretary-General for th 
which he had 


prompt aciion 


5) 
to 


date; Invite the specialized agen 


render the Secretary-General su 


sistance as he might require; a1 
request the Secretary-Genceral 
to the (¢ 


sequently, Sir Claude 


to report fur 


ther 


: 
scribed the joint draft resolution 


attempt to find in the present situation an 


assisting tin px 


the 


effective means of yple of 
the 


which 


Congo to overcome difficult 


they were currently experiencing 
losed with speeches by the 


ot the 


The mecting 

representatives Poland 

ft 
the 


(favoring 


Soviet dr resolution) and Argentina 


( favoring Tunisian-Ceylonese joint 
draft resolution ) 

At the 879th meeting of the Council the 
delegate of Italy emphasized the necessity 
of gearing the withdrawal of those Belgian 
troops which had intervened for the pro 
tection of lives in the Congo to the re 
establishment of order and security ther 
through the intervention of the UN forces, 
while the delegate of the United Kingdom 
asserted that he could not regard the Soviet 
draft resolution 
serve the interests cither of the Congo or 
the UN. 
resolution submitted by Ceylon and Tunisia 
Mr. Tsiang (China), 


whereupon Mr. Bérard (France) described 


as a serious attempt to 


of Support for the joint draft 


was expressed by 


the principal preoccupation of the UN as 
being the problem of how to help the Con- 


wT 
I 


golese government fulfill its 


duty of protecting the minorities living of 


clementary 


i 


its territory or the technicians indispensable 


to the maintenance of the country’s equi 


librium, not to mention the women an 


children who had been entrust 


The representative 


three basic aspects 


as tollows 
to train 


Belgians 
j 


and technicians 
immediate 


wei 


epublic when 


be th the 
The Council 


the 


was rec 
que of Secretary-Gencral 
val { 

the situation in 


had 


second report 


weeks to 
the ¢ 


additi 


inter it two 
again 
before it, in 


” of the Sex 


Council 
retary4;cncra 
following items: a letter” from the req 
sentative of the Soviet Union 

“Belgian ruling circles” of 

Security Council’s decisions with ret 
to the withdrawal of Belgian for 
gz the 
the representative of Belgium protesting 
that had 


the urity Council 


the Congo; a letter” of same dat 


, ' 
Soviet alle Belgium 


See 


gation 
by 


trom 


‘condemned” 
the 


the 


verbale 


Ghana describing 


note representative 


utterances of Mr 


j 
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Moise 
ist province ol Katanga, as having no more 


validity than the 


Tshombe, premicr of the secession 


ulterances ol the King ol 
the Belgians when he was under Nazi “pro 
— 


tection during the War; and, iastiy, a 


cablegram” from the prime minister otf the 


Congo, wherein the latter reiterated his de 


mand for the dispatch of UN troops to 


Katanga without delay Che entire m 


ing was taken up by the Secretary-G 


by noti 


who began his presentation 


unexpected ciement of of muiitar 


ganized 


pposi Mm) 


entry 


mmpliance with them 


the Congo 


no, help to the | 
ler a threat of 


nts taking matt 


breaking away trom the 


pursuing a unilateral policy. Howev« 
said that he was con 


UN effort could be carried 


Secretary-General 
vinced that the 


a successful conclusion, by which he 


(1) a solution preserving the unity 
the Congo people (while protecting the 


democratic rights of everybody to let his 


influence bear on the final constitution for 


the republic, to be determined only by the 


Congolese people themselves), (2) the 


speediest possible withdrawal of Belgian 


aC cordance 


troops in with the Security 
Council resolutions, and (3) the free choice 
by the Congolese people of their political 
orientation in the contemporary world, in 
dependent of any foreign clements the pres 
which would mean that 


ence and role of 


conflicts extraneous to the African world 


might through the Congo be introduced on 


> 
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the contunent. 


General stated that immediate achievement 


In conclusion, the Secretary 


of such a solution of the Congo problem 
was a question ot peace or war, with the 
perspective not limited to the Con 
Opening the 885th meeting, 

Bomboko, representative of the 

the Congo, pinpointed the immediate with 
drawal of Belgian troops from the territory 
of his co intry, including Katanga and the 
bases of Kitona and Kamina, as 

non ot ‘ and tranquil 


Mr. Wig 


Gua 


Katanga and tl Belgian 


nationais would until the 


these 


offer no resistance to the UN | orce, 


there iciv to protect ives 
with the | N 
Mr. Lodge 


task of the Council as one 


(United States ) 


Secretary-Gencral establish order 


as UN troops had already 
the other five Congo 
do this, he said, the Council mu 
the Secretary-Gencral’s vi 
not be drawn int 


could ernal po 


litical struggle in the ( reassuring 


the local Katanga authorities that the only 


task ot the { N 


and order and, 


forces was to ensure law 
thereby, Belgian withdrawal 
from Mr. Slim (Tunisia\, 


observing that the UN Force in the Congo 


that province. 


was sufficient in numbers and in arms‘ to 
be able to set itself up in Katanga as it 
had 
ge sted that it should be authorized to over 
had 
met; to this end, his delegation, along with 
that of draft 


1 
called upon 


done clsewhere in the country, sug 


come the armed resistance which it 


Ceylon, was submitting a 


resolution” which, inter alia, 


‘Tx 
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the government of Belgium to withdraw its 
troops immediately from the province of 
Katanga, declared that the entry of the UN 
forces into Katanga was necessary for the 
full implementation of the resolution, and 
reafirmed that these 
a party to 


forces would not be 


Or in any 


way 


the 


intervene in ofr 


be used to influence outcome of any 
constitutional or otherwise. 
Mr. Kuznetsov (S« 
viet Union) introduced his country’s draft 


the 


internal conflict, 
At the same mecting, 
was to 


resolution,” whereby Council 


impose on the Secretary-General the obli 


gation to take decisive measures, without 
hesitating to use any means to that end, to 
remove the Belgian troops from the terri 
tory of the Congo and to put an end to 
acts directed against the territorial integrity 
of the Republic of the Congo. 

At the next meeting of the Council, | 
later that evening, speeches were made 
the delegates of Ceylon, Ect 
and Argentina, expressing their 
the Tunisian-Ccylonese 

The de legate | 


the 


tion. 
defense of 
Republic of the Congo and resistance to all 
efforts aimed at the disintegration of that 
country, while the delegate of Italy ob 
served that the solution of the problem of 
the relationship of the various Congolese 
provinces to one another was a matter for 
the Congolese people themselves to decide 
interference intervention 


With 
Sir 


without or 
the 

joint draft 
(United Kingdom) protested that the con 


tinued presence of Belgian troops in Katan 


any 


from outside. reference to the 


resolution, Pierson Dixon 


ga was in no sense the heart of the problem, 
and Mr. Bérard (France) deplored the cor 

the 
scapegoat for all the Congolese difficulties, 
with their 
represented as a panacea which would solve 


version of Selgian troops into the 


immediate withdrawal being 


all the problems afflicting the country. After 
further comments by various delegates, in 
cluding those of the Congo and Belgium, 
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the Council voted on the joint draft resolu 


tion submitted by Tunisia and Ceylon, 


ad ypting it by g votes in favor, none 
against, with 2 abstentions (France, Italy) 
Under the circumstances, the representative 
of the Soviet Union did not press for a vote 
on his country s draft resolution. 


Disc 


was [fr 


ussion of the situation in the Congo 


pene d at the 


Security Councils 
retary-General, 
f UN ac 


attitudes which had come from 


88th by the Se 


Ww ho 


mecting 


noted the severe criticism ¢ 


tions and 


minister of the (¢ 


the nr: 
the pri 
followed by a series of 


the service ¢ 


been 
in 
er the immediate cause 
had given 
and he stality 
Meanwhile, the Belgian 


from Katanga had been { 


an im} res 
fomented for 

withdrawal 
| 


ling 


rocect 


mited solely by the availability of 


so that the Belgian governm«s 


to assure the Sect 


wit 
rh 


tne 


probler 
onsideratio the (¢ 
be tha oncerning the future 
ithority the UN Force 
zovernment of the Congo. Mr. Gizenga 
mgo) noted that 
unable to understand the 


had 


sulted it before going to Katanga to talk 


with relation 


(Cr f his was 


stull 


government 


reasons [for 


which the Secretary-General not con 


with provincial president Tshombe, nor 


was it able to support the Secretary-Gen 
three 


eral's interpretation of the previous 


Council resolutions dealing with 


He 


Leopoldville of at least 


security 


the Congo mentioned the arrest in 


seventy Belgian 
UN forces as 


example of the new problems facing 


paratroopers disguised as an 
the 
country. In conclusion, he called for the 
total 
Kitona and Kamina bases currently held by 


the 


committee designated by the Security Coun 


and unconditional evacuation of the 


seloium, for creation of a group or 
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cil to assist the Secretary-General in dis 
charging his responsibilities in the Congo, 
and, inter alia, for the integration of the 
airport and seaport police into the Congo 
lese Army. 

At the following meeting, the Secretary 
General, exercising his right of reply, as 
j 


sured Mr. Gizenga that the discipline of 


the Swedish Army was such that no people 

ruise were able to higure as members 
of the Swedish troops, and that he had used 
these troops as his personal support at the 
Katanga break-through, while the troops 
following the vanguard had contained an 
overwhelming 


Africans, be 
} 


had wished to reduce the 


majority of 


ius he risks Ol! 


the mane 
establishing 
himself and the tr Ops 
who had b 


his government s request to par 


the tailure ot uver to an 


ninimum Ov 


Mr. ( iba, 


tative of Guinea, 


Council's debates, then 
i 


becor clear that a wid 


ngo, Ofganized joinuy 


niaisst groups cager to main 
najor portion of Africa 1n a state 

had I cn } it into effect Te 
the situation, his government sug 
| send to 


the Council decide to 


group of observers of grity 


pecifically entrusted with the 
task of together with the Secre 
tary4<ocncral, i} implementation of the 
is in complete and ex 
agreement with the central govern 
The 

} 


an claborate 


the Republic of the Ce ngo 


delegate next outlined 


ritique of the Secretary-General’s attitudes 


cri ; 


and actions in the Congo, whereupon the 
floor to point out 
not ipleme nt the C 


' 
1OK the 
unchi 


resolutions without first interpreting them, 


and that, when his interpretations were 


chall nged, he had referred the matter back 
further guidance. Inso- 
IN operation 


11 


ntion to equitabk co 


to the Council for 
far as the civilian side of the | 


erned. att 
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graphical distribution had had to give way 
to considerations of technical and linguistic 
competence, although it was hoped that, to 
the extent that technicians with the proper 
background and schooling were available 
from various areas, they would in future be 
furnish at 


ast a reasonable approach to the desirable 


recruited in such a way as to 


! 


geographical distribution. 


Speeches by the delegates of Tunisia, 


Argentina, Italy, Ceylon, Ecuador, the 
United Kingdom, 


States, China, and France took up the re 


mainder of the 888th meeting and most of 


the 88oth. 


Poland, the United 


The majority emphasized the 
ing UN 
interfering with nor 


neutrality in 
the central government 
ereignty over the rebel 


Katanga. At 


889th meeting, Mr. Loridan (Belgium) 


the end of 


governments conviction that 


n had observed with complete faith 


the decisions of the Security Coun 


llowing which the S 
thdrew his country’s new 
conversations with 


had shown that 


as his 


t 


ed to support it at that Stage, 
although the ablishmen f a group < 


observers dispatche } 
for which it had called, had 


by the del 


as W 
The ¢ 


the Congo situation at its 


imed its consideration 


g 896th meeting, 
convened at the request ol the Sec 


General, who wished to present his fourth 


on the implementati previous 
The 
‘fore it a letter from the 


report 


lutions « the Congo. 


ive of Yugoslavia re 
of the C 


permane nt 


uncil to con 


the UN 


que sting a mecting 
, , 


: 
ywractices adhered to by 
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ing the Council to hold its next meeting 
on the Congo in Leopoldville, capital of 
the Congo.” At the invitation of the Presi 
dent, the representatives of Yugoslavia and 
Indonesia took places at the Security Coun 
cil table, whereupon the discussion was 
opened by Mr. Kuznetsov (Sovict Union), 
who asked members of the Council to take 
a favorable stand with regard to the Con 
golese prime minister's request that the 
Council hold its next meeting in Leopold 
ville. Opinion on the matter was divided, 
but the final vote on the Soviet draft reso 
lution calling for such a meeting” was 3 


in tavor (Ceylon, Poland, Soviet Union), 


6 against, with 2 abstentions (Ecuador, 


Tunisia). 
secre 


fourth report, the 


the 


Presenting his 


tary-General described financial situa 
tion in the Congo as one of bankruptcy 


had 


to depend financially on another state or 


In such circumstances a government 
group of states, or on the int rnational com 
munity in its entirety, represented by the 
UN; there was no third alternative other 
the 


. 
breakdown of state 


a speedy disintegration 


Fur 
the 


than a complete 
through inflation or 
social and cconomic scTViccs. 


the 


ot all 


therme re, political Situation in 


Congo was chaotic and the Congolese na 


tional army was proving itself to be totally 
Secre 


the 
the 


undisciplined; on the other side, the 
b it 


cicments in 


not 


ae pi re 


tary-General could 


continued use of foreign 
forces organized in Katanga, as well 
the import Of arms, contrary to 

the 


Thus the question of the necessary 


and spirit of Security Council resolu 


tions. 
and most urgent hinanc ial assistance to the 
government was linked with the general 
problem of law and order in the country 
and the attitude of the authorities, as it was 
useless to finance elementary services if 
nothing was done at the Same time to re 
store national life to law and order, so that 
under way 


economic activities could get 


» Tx 
™ Ix 
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again, taxes could be collected, foreign ex 
change accumulated, and state revenue de 
Che Mr. Vidi 


(Yugoslavia), suggested that the Council 


veloped. next speaker, 
opinion that mutual and close 


the UN 


and the central government of the Cong 


express the 


cooperation between Command 


was necessary in order to preserve 
1, 


torial integrity and political pendenc« 


of that country: he considered. furthermore. 


that the Council should emphasize that any 
endang: ring the terri 
’ 


ana 


outside interference 


torial integrity, sovereignty, inde 


the Congo was contrary to th 


UN 


States to refrain trom any action 


dence ( 


tasks of the there and should again 


reque St all 


) impede th 


tending rest 


ration of law 
order and the exercise by the govern 
eh 


Congo of its authority, as also 


whi h migt t 


and 


ment of th 


to retrain trom action 


the 


litic: epenac > of that country 


any 


undermine territorial integrity 


the Council 


mecting 


it two additional items, a letter fron 


permancnt rey 


resentative of Ghana, 


who was subsequently invited 


place at the Council table, and 


the Secretary-General, 


for two days 


mecting, however, the 
the United States called ir 


resentative of } 


mediately 


1 
tor a simpic ady urnment, on the 


ground that the situation confronting the 


unclear as to make consid 
ered debate impossible The 
adjournment was adopted by g votes in 
favor and 2 against ( Poland, Soviet | 


Council was s 


motion for 


nion)} 
At its next mecting, again held two days 
later, the Council invited the representatives 
of Guinea and Morocco to take seats at the 
Council table, following which it consid 


ered the cablegrams from the Congo” in 
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which president Kasavubu and 


Joseph 


prime minister Patrice Lumumba named 


the delegations appointed to represent their 
rival governments at the Security Council. 
After a procedural debate covering that 
meeting and the succeeding one, in which 


tie que stion 


at issuc was whether or not a 


had 


Council in its 


state which been invited to join the 


deliberations could express 


an opinion on procedural as well as sub- 
Stantive quesuions (the conclusion being 
icil voted on a 


the lA 


that it could not), the Cou 


| ! 
proposal inviling to unchi 


the Congolese delegation headed 


Nanza, an appointec ol 


i 


premucr 
was 3 tavor (4 


nion), 


(Sovict 


i 
the Nort 


(NATO) 


thon 


security Cx 


b removed, icaving th ( Md 


the opportunity to implement its rig 


to exert its authority throughout the terri 


tory of the Congo without any interference 


UN 


werc 


repre 
UN 


troops to be used against the troops of the 


r impediment on the part of 


! ! 
sentatives whucr no 


condition 


central government of the Congo for the 
purpose of 


the 


disarming troops 


I 
Congoles« 


Congolese 


without agreement ot the 
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government. Using his right of reply, the 
Secretary-General said, in reference to the 
Soviet that 
of temporarily disarming military units had 


last Statement, his suggestion 


clearly been limited to groups which had 
broken and 
Simi 


loose from their command 
turned to irresponsible marauding. 


larly, of the total of 127 


27 civilian experts in 
the Congo under UN auspices 87 were 


be linked 


t »| 
approximately 


from countries which could not 
NATO, 
men forming the UN military force 
NATO countries. 
Mr. Slim (Tunisia) closed the meeting by 
the devel 


with and of the 


15,000 


perhay s © Were trom 


reviewing pment of events, both 


| 
wT 
nial 


military, in the Congo in re 
He ided b 


secretary-Gencral $s 


and 
ent wecks 
the 


fund of voluntary 


oncl commend 


ing appeal for a 
contributions to rescue 


o financially and by calling for a 


military assistance until 


that of guarding 


ler te 
ion could 
rican and 
its aim 
ilical men 
the ¢ establishment 
the republi 
the construction of country 


The first speaker at the Council's go2d 


meeting, Mr. Amagleo (Argentina), sug 
gested that the crisis in the Congo had 
passed out of its first phase, in which the 
paramount problem had been the need to 
re-establish the tranquillity which had been 
upset and to achieve a speedy evacuation 
of the Belgian troops, and into a second 


phase, in which the main controversial is 
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sues appeared to be the powers and limita- 
tions of the UN and its agents in respect of 
this operation, and the degree of impar- 
tiality with which the operation was being 
carried With regard to the latter 
point, Mr. Amadeo believed that the UN, 
in the 
Congo—which had been requested by the 
that had 


the power to decide on the appropriateness 


out. 


course of its intervention in the 


lawful government of country 
or inappropriateness of concrete measures 
for the implementation of the resolutions 
While 


it was evident that the government of the 


adopted by the Security Council. 


Congo had the right to request the termi- 
nation of the operation for which it had 
asked, this right was dependent on the 
existence of an effective, legitimate, and 
undisputed authority, capable of exercising 
such a right; since there was currently no 
such authority in the Congo, there was no 
one validly entitled to request a cessation 
of the presence of the Organization within 
the terms of the original Security Council 
Mr. Wadsworth (United States), 
continuing the debate, attacked the Soviet 


resolution 


Union for utilizing the legitimate aspira 
tions of nationalist movements for purposes 
of Soviet imperialism, referring specifically 


to the Soviet penetration of the Congo with 


material and personnel, in defiance of the 


Security Council resolutions requesting all 
states to do nothing which might impede 
With 
regard to the future, Mr. Wadsworth urged 


the restoration of law and order 
the Council to do the following: 1) en 
courage the Secretary-General to build up 
the financial and technical assistance pro- 
gram required; 2) take action to safeguard 
the most fundamental human rights in the 
Congo; 3) urge the parties within the 
Congo to make very effort to resolve their 
differences by peaceful means; 4) make 
clear that no one should be permitted to 
intervene unilaterally in the situation and 
that no personnel, supplies, or equipment 
for military use should be sent by any state 
into the Congo except through the UN; 
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and 5) reaffirm that the UN Force should 
continue to act to restore and maintain law 
and order as necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security To 


Mr. Wadsworth 


draft resolution.” 


these ends, submitted a 

Mr. Correa (Ecuador), opening the de 
bate at the next meeting, stated that in the 
opinion of his delegation the Secretary 
General and his agents had acted correctly 
and loyally, and that in view of extraordi 
had fol 


lowed an impartial line of conduct in the 


narily difficult circumstances they 


Turning to 
that the 


internal Congolese conflicts 
the future, Mr 
presence of the UN in the Congo had to 


be strengthened and its authority enlivened, 


Correa believed 


in order that the foreign assistance which 
the country required might bolster the in 
dep ndence of the Congo without creating 


an unhealthy dependence on those giving 


the assistance. Mr. Millet (France) noted 


that the program of immediate financial as 
sistance established by the Secretary-General 
amounted to almost double the total annual 
budget of the UN and suggested that as 
sistance accorded under such conditions 
might perhaps prompt other countries 

submit similar requests. Furthermore, sin 

the Secretary-General had indicated that a 
1ational 


essential if the 


restoration of law and order in the 


life of the country was 


moneys requested by the Congolese govert 


ment for the financing of basic services 


were not to be a total loss, it seemed evi 


that the internal problems of the 


j 
Congo must first be resolved by the sincere 


dent 


and effective efforts ot the responsible lead 


ers, before any such assistance was given 


In conciusion, the 
lieved that 


French delegation be 
Assembly 


to take decisi 


the General was the 


appropriate body yns of such 
a nature and scope as were req ured here 
Sir Patrick Kingdom ) 


similarly expressed his government's belief 


Dean (United 


that at the moment there was no authority 
in the Congo capable of carrying on the 
normal business of government and of as 
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suring the well-being of the population; 
thus it was essential to support the Secre- 
tary-General’s appeal for the establishment 
within the Congo of an international ac- 
count for the maintenance of essential serv- 
ices into which voluntary contributions by 
Member Governments would be paid. Mr. 
Zorin (Soviet Union), however, taking is 
sue with both the Secretary-General's rec 
ommendations and the terms of the United 
States draft resolution, submitted a Sovict 
whereby the Council would do the 
1) call upon the Secretary-Gen- 


draft,” 
following: 
eral and the UN Force Command in the 
Congo (a) to stop immediately any form of 
interference in the domestic affairs of the 
republic, in order to make it possible for 
ws government to implement its sovercign 
right and its authority over the whole of 
the territory of the Congo, and (6) to evac 
the UN 


from all the airfields occupied by them, 


1ate immediately military forces 
and 
d dis 


ernment ol the (longo: ) 


and to turn over the radio stations 


1! them at the full and unrestrict 


piace 

posai ol the gov 
, < ' 

ill upon the Secretary-General to 


1and of the UN 


ations O 


(Comi Force, 
ns were gross viol 


Council resolutions: and 2 


the Member States of 1 


the 


attern established at 


ted to the Congo by forgetting 


the existence of political differences and 
power politics, 


of the vital questions affecting a young in 


and uniting in the solution 
DP af 

Referru gy to the two 
Council, Sir 


Claude emphasized that, while they were 


dependent country 


draft resolutions before 


the 
completely different from each other, they, 
in their own way, aimed at achieving the 
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same results in the Congo; thus the two 
points of view had to be reconciled, if a 
solution to the problem was to be found. 
Specifically, the Ceylonese delegation felt 
that the Council could not leave it to the 
Congolese to evolve measures by which 
they would be find 
among themselves, but that it was the duty 
of the Council to send a team of people 
suitable basis from the 


able to agreement 


selected on some 


UN to assist them in arriving at a solution 
of their political difficulties. Mr. Lewan- 
dowski (Poland) pinpointed two causes 
for the failure to implement the Security 
Council resolutions—the refusal of the Bel- 
government to withdraw its 


gian troops 


and the faulty interpretation of those resolu 


tions by the Secretary-General—and called 


for renewed efforts to remedy both of them. 
The issue for his delegation was clear, he 


said: there was one local government of 


the Republic of the Congo, and there were 


some forces which opposed that govern 


ment, so the problem for the Council was 


ppose those forces and support the 


itrai government. Exercising his right 


the Secretary-General disputed 


reply, 
of the specific points made by the 
ncluding the one that 
taking sides in the 

ing, Mr. Tsiang 

| assistance 
Secretary- 
parture in UN prac 
i to tuture com 


p is; however, wu the UN did 


| not 


‘ : , 
tic he pub nt th 


Congo the mini- 
by the 


( 


mum budget: aid recommended 
| 

would un 

the 


the 


Secretary-Gencral, the situation 


doubtedly deteriorate, perhaps beyond 


point of 


UN to furnish financial aid would involve 


remedy Thus a failure of 


greater sufferings on the part of the Con 
and might, in the longer run, 
burdens of the UN. 


Finally, the President of the Council, speak- 


gt lese pec ple 


the future 


increase 


ing in his capacity as the representative of 


Italy, expressed the opinion at the gos5th 





mecting that the re-establishment of law leological and political quarrels and 
and order was the prerequisite for the very ising abov momic and military 
substantial aid which the UN had been tions. Mr. de Thier (Belgium), obs 
asked to provide; likewise, the success ol that there were no more Bel 

the UN operations appeared to be condi troops in the Congo 

tional on non-intervention on the part of rovernment had taken 

outside powers. Apart from the legal angle 

of the question, there was no doubt that _ the 

the situation in the Congo could be im gium he 


proved oniy wu everyone showed restraint v I omplance with the secur 


and if all Member States abided by the ) il lutions, the situation, far tron 


Council's resolutions. proving, had actually d i 


Speaking as the first non-member repre 
sentative participating in the Council's cur 
rent discussion of the Congo, Mr. Wirjo ause of internal strife in that 
pranoto (Indonesia) felt that there should Mr. Asha (United Arab 
be no doubt that the UN Force was in the re 1 the hope that coop 
Congo only temporarily, tor the sole pur t central government 
pose of ensuring the territorial integrity 
and political independence of the Republic 
of the Congo; this could be achi 
Indonesian view, oniy 
support of the centr 
Congo, headed 
Quaison-Sackey 
the Council ad 
question 
the Belg 
Katanga 


of the so- 


offer the 

fices commiutt 

brella the vari 
the Congo mi 
solving their 

a just, peace! a and constitu 
which would safeguard the 


wial integrity 


aba ((suinea), up! 

, ‘ 

i¢gality oO if Lum imba s 

deplored the tergiversation, the 

tion, and the hesitation of the ¢ i 

vis-a-vis that government and called upon had mad 
the Council to safeguard the moral prestige Corea (Ceylo 
tion.” sponso 


and moral value of the UN by transcending 


* TD 





TION IN CONNE( 
in its operative paragraphs, had the Coun 
cil do the following: 1) reafirm its earlier 
Secretary-Gencral 


unplementa 


resolutions and urge the 


to continue to ive Vigorous 


tion to them; 2) call ese 


wi hin 


upon all Conge 
to seck 


; 


mecans Of ali 


the Republic of the ¢ 
i speedy solution by peacctul 
their internal conflicts for the sake of the 
and y 
at the UN ( should 


to to 


unity integrity 
alirn th. 
maintain law and 


restore and 


necessary for the maint 
ace and security 
Crovernments 
contributions to a | 
to be used under 


tne cen 


and in consultation wit 


ment of the Congo; and 5) reafhirr 


cihically (a) its request to all states 


tend 


' les 


to impede the restoration of law and ord 


frain from any action which might 


and the exercise by 
its authority, 


which 


. » 
also spoke on beh: 


10N, whereupon th 


the floor, this tin 


»> quest 
legation wished to 
mendm«e 
n of the 
t1 nal disc 1SS10 ‘ vote was 
Soviet draft resolution,” resulting in 2 
in favor (Poland, Soviet Union), 7 ag 


with 2 abstentions (Ceylon, Tunisia) 


TION WITH 


OAS DECISION 


next vote was on the Soviet amendments 


the Ceylonese-Tunisian draft, which, aft 


a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, were not 


Finally, the joint draft was | 


adopted. 


to the resulting in 8 votes in fave 


2 against (Poland, Soviet 


vote, 


Union), with 


abstention (France); as one of th 
votes was that of a permanent member 


the Security Council, the draft resolu 


was not adopted 
Mr. Wadsworth (United States), indicat 


ing that he did not intend and did not wish 


to press for a vote on his delegation’s draft 


resolution,” submitted a new draft,” where 


, 


by the Security Council, taking into accoun 


1 


that the lack of unan 


mity of its permanent 


members had prevented it from exercising 


its primary responsibility for the miainte 

ternational peace and security, 
would de« to call an emergency special 
Assembly as pro 


Assembly resolu 


session of the General 
vided in the 


order that it 


appropriate 
tion, in 
ecommendations 

ict represe ntaluive 

of the [ nited 

adding that his del 

as illegal the ad 

was appre 
f all the perma! 
The result 


ss it 


draft 


(Poland, Soviet Union 
The President 


resolution ad 


resolution was 8 
against 
stention (France) 
declared the draft 
Connection with 


Action to Be Taken in 
OAS Decision 


1 its 8q2d through its Sgsth mee ings 


Council considered, with a 


ing tS own course of a 
tion, the decision of the 


(OAS) 


4 
t American States 
August 26, 


against the 


taken on 1960, to apply limited 


sanctions Dominican Republic 





SECURITY 


for acts of aggression in Venezuela. In ad 
dition to the Final Act of the OAS meet 
ing communicating the the 
Council had before it the following items: 
1) a letter from the First Deputy Minister 
tor Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union re- 


oe 
decision, 


questing consideration of the decision by 
the Council; 2) a draft resolution, spon- 
sored by Argentina, Ecuador, and the 
United States, taking note of the report and 
resolution of OAS; and 3) a draft resolu 
tion submitted by the Soviet Union approv 
ing the decision of OAS." In pointing out 
that Article 53 of the UN Charter provided 
tor the authorization of the Security Coun 
cil as a prerequisite to enforcement ac 
tion by regional agencies, Mr. Kuznetsov 
(Soviet Union), the opening speaker, de 
the ¢ 


approve the decision of OAS, thereby im 


neil to 


clared it to be the duty of 


parting legal force to it. In reply, the Ar 


gentine delegate, Mr. Amadeo, expressed 
doubts concerning the Soviet interpretation 


of Article 53, pointing to arguments in 


support of the idea that measures taken on 
a regional basis were subject to ratification 


} 


by the Security Council only if they entailed 


the actual use of armed force. Mr. Wads 
(United 
the 


speakcr, 


worth States ) 


con 


tion of! Soviet content! 


' 


lowing Mr. 


discussing the 

of Article 52 
bility 

Co in 

allow effecti a maintenance 


international peace ar urity with 


the necessity of bringing all such question 
world 


inited 


, ' 
Venez icia Sup 


of a regional nature before th 
forum. The delegates of China, the | 


Kingdom, 


ported the view that Security Council au 


France, and 
thorization was not necessary in cases not 
involving armed force, the French delegate 


(Mr. Bérard) adding, however, that in the 


opinion of his delegation it was for the 


* Document S/447¢ 


taken at the OAS meeting, 


COUNCIL 


Security Council to decide in each particu 
lar case whether or not to intervene 

At the 894th meeting, Mr. Lewandowski 
(Poland) stated that, although the aggres 
sive policies of the Trujillo regime were 
dangerous to the countries immediately con 
cerned, they also constituted a threat to 
international peace and security in gencral 
and thus came under the ultimate respon 
sibility of the Security Council. He further 
maintained that approval of the decision of 
OAS would not only conform with the pro 
visions of Article 53 of the UN Charter, 
but would also strengthen with the author 
ity of the UN the position taken by OAS 
regarding the Dominican Republi Mr 
Mong Slim ( 


tion that the 


Tunisia), reasserting the pos 
the Se 
the 


authorization of urity 


Council was not necessary tor imple 


mentation of the decision in 


the resolution 


res adopted by the mem 


bers of a regional organization against one 
fellow members 


mber Static, wu 


the pe 
\ 

position 

taken or lution sponsored by 


Argentina, and the United States 


at the request of the delegate from Ecuador 
that this resolution 


The result 


be given priority in the 


voung. was 9 vcs in tavor. 


* Tx 


Rev 





ADMISSION 


none against, with 2 abstentions, where 
upon the Sovict delegation agreed not to 


press for a vote on its own draft. 


Admission of New Members 

Prior to the opening of the fifteenth ses 
sion of the General Assembly on September 
24, 1960, the Security Council unanimously 
recommended the admission to membership 
in the UN of the following countries: 1) 
the Federation of Mali;* 2) the Malagasy 
Republic;" 3) the Republic of Somalia;* 
4) the Republic of the (Belgian) Congo;* 
6) the Re 
the Republic of 
the 
the 


5) the Republic of Dahomey;” 
the Niger;" 7) 
the Upper Volta;” 8) the Republic of 
g) the Republic of 
(French) Congo;" 10) the Republic of 
Chad;* 11) the Gabon Republic;* 12) the 


Central the 


public of 


Ivory Coast:” 


African Republic;” and 13) 


Republic of Cyprus.” The above actions 
were taken at the Security Council's 860th, 
87oth, 871st, 872d, 8qoth, 8grst, and 8gad 


mectings 


OF 


NEW MEMBERS 


At its go7th meeting, after the opening 
of the fifteenth session of the Assembly, 
the Security Council again considered the 
application for membership of the Federa 
tion of Mali, inasmuch as the Federation 
had, since the earlier action taken on its 
application, separated into its two original 
elements, the Republic of Senegal and the 
Republic of Mali (formerly the Republic 
of the Sudan), both of which were cur 
rently applying for admission to the UN as 
The Council 
ingly unanimously recommended their ad 


independent states. accord- 


oo 
mission. 


Other Matters 

At its 899th mecting, held in private on 
September 14, 1960, the Security Council 
considered its draft report to the General 
Assembly covering the period from July 
16, 1959, to July 15, 1960. It agreed that 
draft would be considered 


proved, unless another mecting was re 


the report ap- 


quested. 


444 
444 
4445 


44st 
4438 
nts 53/4538 


Ss 
Ss 
Ss 
5/4444 
Ss 
Ss 


and S/4$39, respectively 





Economic and 


Twenty-ninth Session 


The 29th session of the Economic and 


Social Council (ECOSOC), comprising the 


was he iG 


rog4th to the rioith 
in New York from 


1960. Mr. C. W 


lands ) Was 


mectings, 
iwh 21, 
A. Schiirmann (Nether 


President for 19 ut 


April 5 throug 


elected 
the opening meeting, while Mr. Schw 
(Chile) Mr. Adeel (Sudan) 


elected First and Second Vice-Presidents, 


uwzer 


and were 


Economic Matters 
Consideration 

commission 

The matror 


29th 


United Stat 
mittee for 
The ger 
was on 
the view oO 
dustrialization 
the devel pment un { 
countries and that the establishment, there 
1 For a summary of 
of the Council, Internati 
1960 (Vol. 14, N a. 2 


f 
mary of the resumed sess 
(Vol 


14, No. 2), p. 312-322 


the first part of the 28th 


see mal Organization 
189-202, and 


see thid 


Social Council 


} 


fore, by the Council of bod y 


specifically with that subject 
There ic j 


disagre 
rh, = ‘ 


Ol 


was 
ement, how 
Mr 
erlands) said that his delegation 


the 


was 
reference. 


? 


idea of an advisory grou 


to that of a standing cor 





Meter ( 


ore! 


ECONOMIC MATTERS 


ganization (UNESCO) assured the Coun- 
cil that their respective 
would cooperate fully with the new body. 


organizations 


At the 1103d meeting Mr. Finger (United 
States), in Polish 


sentative’s desire for more specihic terms otf 


response to the repre 


reference, pointed out that the stipulations 
proposed gave rise to problems, since the 
study of methods of improving the balance 
ot payments was already being undertaken 
by other agencies, such as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
the methods of directly in 


and study of 


fluencing industrialization by 


the 


increasing 
difhcult of 
application outside the socialist economies. 


rate of accumulation was 
Several of the delegates, among them Mr. 
(Venezuela), Mr. Bernardo 
Mr. Shanahan (New 


Zealand), expressed the view that any in 


Rodriguez 
(Argentina), and 


dustrialization program of the proposed 


committee should be closely integrated 
with and related to activities of the regional 
commissions, while not interfering with 
their operations. Mr. De Lequerica (Spain) 
expressed a hope that the committee would 
give due consideration to the social reper 
of changes in economic structure 
industrialization. The 

Soviet (Mr. 


Arkadev) considered the proposed commit 


cussions 
brought about by 


delegate from the Union 


tee inadequate to meet the duties devolving 
on the UN in held 
and the suggested establishment of a spe 


the industrialization 
cialized agency as a center of all UN activi 
tics for the industrialization of the under 
Mr. Dudley of the 
United Kingdom, in support of the pro 


developed countries. 


posed composition of the committee, which 
was to include six members in addition to 
the members of the Council, and in reply 
to stated misgivings of some of the other 
representatives, said that it was definitely 
the wish of the majority of the sponsors of 
the draft 
of the Council that most of the six addi- 


resolution and of the members 
tional seats be given to underdeveloped 
countrics. 
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The exchange of views was continued 
at the rrogth meeting by Mr. Lapian 
(Indonesia), who stressed the need for a 
comprehensive approach to the problem 
of the economic development of the under- 
developed and the 
hope that, if the Council should decide to 
accept the proposal for a standing commit- 
tee, it would consider it merely as an inter- 


countries expressed 


mediate step toward the establishment of 
a more independent and comprehensive 
body. Greater efforts on the part of the 
underdeveloped countries themselves and 
international assistance 


greatly increased 


were necessary, he continued, to accumu- 
the 


knowledge for the operation of new indus- 
g I 


late capital and acquire technical 


try. Furthermore, such basic aspects of 


the question as capital formation, develop- 
ment of natural resources, industrialization, 
trade, and the 


international commodity 


need for international assistance were so 
intimately interconnected that it was futile 
to focus attention on only one or two of 
these the Mr. 
Tchobanov (Bulgaria) introduced amend- 
the draft 


cluded: 1) replacing the words “standing 


areas. Later in session 


ments to resolution, which in- 


committee” by the word “commission”; 
and 2) stating specifically that the commis- 


the 


practical problems of industrialization of 


sion would consider most important 


underdeveloped countries, in particular 
those of the development of heavy indus- 
try and the production of means of produc- 
tion, and would submit recommendations 
to ECOSOC as well as to States Members 
of the UN at their request.’ Then the 
Venezuelan delegate, Mr. Rodriguez, on 
behalf of his own delegation and the dele- 
Chile Rica, sub- 


mitted amendments which included replac- 


gations of and Costa 
ing the words “balanced representation on 
the committee as a whole of industrialized 
and the 


words “adequate representation of under- 


less industrialized countries” by 


developed countries, in view of the fact 
that their industrial development is the 





596 ECONOMIC 
committee’s main objective,” and _ stating 
explicitly that the committee should exer 
cise its functions without prejudice to the 
activities of the regional economic commis 
sions. After a short recess to allow the 
sponsors of the draft resolution to consider 
Mr. 
(United States), speaking on behalf of the 


sponsors of the draft, stated with regard to 


the proposed amendments, Finger 


the Bulgarian amendments that, although 


some of the amendments were not objec 


uonable in substance, the ideas advanced 


were already covered by the provisions of 


the draft resolution; for example, the Bul 


garian proposal for an _ industrialization 
program not only was not substantially dif 
ferent from that proposed by the draft but 
ecretary 
The 


amendments involving substantive changes 


was covered explicitly by the 


General's report on the agenda. 
were not acceptable to the sponsors, and the 
Bulgarian proposal providing that the new 
body make recommendations directly to 
Member States of the UN was not in a 
cordance with established UN practice. Mr 
Arkadev of the 


gested re-drafting the resoultion in an at 


Soviet Union then sug 
tempt to find a compromise solution and 
added that, if the draft was voted on as 
it stood without the amendments submitted 
by Bulgaria and the three Latin American 
Soviet 
obliged to abstain from voting. 

The 


witnessed the final vote on the draft reso 


countries, the Union would be 


1105th meeting of the Council 
lution, with the amendments suggested by 
the Latin American countries incorporated 
The 


were 


in the revised draft.’ amendments 


submitted by Bulgaria rejected, 


while the draft, as amended, was adopted 


by 15 votes to none, with 3 abstentions. 


5 Document F/L.865 

* Document E/3328 

7 Document E/L.860/Rev.45 

® International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 
ment, Fourteenth Annual Report, 1958-1959, Washing 
ton, D. C., and ‘Supplement to the fourteenth annual 
A summary of Bank activities from July 1, 1959, 
to January 31, 196 see also Document Ff 
Add.1 and Corr.1 For a summary of the Fourteenth 
Annual Report, sce International Organization, Spring 
1960 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 330-331 


report 
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AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Reports of the International Finance Cor 
poration, the International Bank for Recon 
struction and Development, and the Inter 
Fund: At the 10098th 
the 


national Monetary 


and 1oggth mectings reports of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development’ and of the International 
Finance Corporation (IFC)" were presented 
to the Council for discussion by Mr. Black, 
the Bank. 


out that not only had the Bank's high level 


President of Mr. Black pointed 


of lending continued, but there had been a 
sharp rise in new lending by the Bank dur 


ing the financial year 1957-1958, and the 


the International 
( II ) \ } 


' ' , 
make loans more casily accessible to 


immunent establishment of 


Development Association would 


trics too poor to finance a satustactory rate 
ol development on conventional loan terms 
or whose capacity to absorb external capital 
could be met from other 


Meijer 


versatility of the Bank in lend 


was greater than 
sources Mr (Netherlands) com 
mended the 
ing, borrowing, providing technical assist 


ance and training in cconomik de VC 
and Mr 


with satisfaction the 


and mediating, Phillips nited 


States) noted impor 


tance which the Bank continued to attach 
to projects tor devel ping power resources 


and means of transport Lat speakers 
also praised the diversity of activities of the 
Bank, its 


pansion of 


increased lending, and the ex 
activities of IFC, r. Hessel 
lund-Jensen (Denmark) expressing further 
satisfaction that the Bank’s increased lend 
ing activities had not resulted in any quali 


i 


tative deterioration of credit standards, as 


evidenced by the fact that other financial 


had 


sively in its loans. Mr 


institutions been participating cxten 


Martin (Costa Rica), 


on the other hand, contending that the 


* International Finance Corporatior Third 
Report, 1958-1959, Washington, . an Supple 
ment to the third annual repor ummary of devel 


4annal 


pments in th 
January sr 
Add. F 
see International Organization 


No. 1), p. 208 


mumary 





SOCIAL MATTERS 


Bank should grant the underdeveloped 
countries larger loans on more favorable 
terms, stressed the disproportion between 
the needs and the resources of these coun- 
tries. After Mr. Black expressed apprecia 
tion for the tributes that had been paid to 
the Bank, the Council adopted a resolution 
taking note of the two reports.” 

The annual report of the International 
Monetary Fund for the fiscal year ended 
April 31, 1959, presented to the Council at 
Mr. 
Managing Director of the Fund, centered 


its rr1ooth session by Jacobsson, the 


on the stabilization programs of the mem 
Mr. 


Jacobsson pointed out that the steps taken 


ber countries during that period.” 


by fourteen European countries at the end 
of 1958 to restore the external convertibility 
of their currency had resulted in substantial 
increascs in their monctary reserves, con 
tinuing economic activity at a high level, 
and reduced reliance on discrimination in 
payments and trade; that remarkable prog 
ress had been achieved in Latin America in 
connection with stabilization programs, in 
tact 


world prices of raw materials produced by 


view of the that on the whole the 
those countries had not improved; and that 
the amelioration in the monctary situation 
in so many countries had also been reflected 
in the Fund's operations, as the increase 
in the Fund's resources had strengthened 
the second line of reserves of member states 
at a time when the world’s liquidity posi 
tion had been rapidly improving. In the 
ensuing discussion, continued at the rrorst 
meeting, speakers commended Mr. Jacobs 
son's report, Mr. Matsudaira (Japan), how- 
ever, pointing out that further climination 


the 


trade, was necessary to the de- 


of restrictions, in order to increase 


volume of 


velopment of underdeveloped countries, 


*® See ECOSOC Resolution 749 (XXIX), April 12 


! 


" International Monetary Fund, Anawal Report of the 
for the fiscal year ended April 30 


Executive Derectors 
activities 
1959 see ale 
f the 


Summer 


j Washington, D. C., and “Summary of 
from May 1, 1959, to December 41, 
Document E/s313 and Add. For a summary 
Annual Report, see International Organization 


1960 (Vol. 14, N 3), p. 468-460 


and Mr. Ahmed (Sudan) noting that, al- 
though the countries of western Europe 
had made substantial progress toward sta- 
bility, the record of the primary producing 
countries was far from satisfactory due to 
the reduction in their export earnings and 
domestic income because of a fall of some 
30 percent in commodity prices. Closing 
the discussion, Mr. Jacobsson, in a review 
of the activities of the Fund, observed that 
the period of preoccupation with the crisis 
in Europe had been succeeded by one of 
particular attention to Latin America, and 
stated that, although the Fund would con- 
tinue to exert efforts to assist those coun- 
tries, it would in the future be directing 
Before ad- 


the 


to Africa. 
took 


increasing attention 


journing, the Council note of 


Fund's report.” 


Social Matters 


Freedom of information: The debate on 
freedom of information was begun at the 
1ogsth meeting of the Council, the Presi- 
dent recalling that at its 28th session the 
Council had adopted a draft declaration on 


the that had 


since been asked to submit their comments 


question and governments 


on the principle of the adoption of such a 


declaration and on the draft declaration 


itself.” Drawing attention to the items 
before the Council containing the replies of 
35 governments,” the President invited 
members of the Council to express their 
views. Mr. Phillips of the United States 
pointed out in opening the discussion that 
more than three-quarters of the replies 
were in favor of the declaration, and the 
delegates of a number of other nations 
added their support, although several, in- 
cluding Mr. Michalowski (Poland), felt 
that a draft convention on freedom of in- 

% See ECOSOC Resolution 75 
106 

% See ECOSOC Resolution 742 
1959; for a summary { the discussion leading to 
adoption of the resolution, see International Organiza 
tion, Autumn 1959 (Vol. 15, No. 4), p 
Winter 1960 (Vol. 14, N 1), p. 199 

™ Document E/3323 and Adds.1-4 


(XXIX), April 12, 


(XXVIII), August 4, 


376-578, and 
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formation, rather than a declaration, was 


the proper form of reference and that con 


sideration by the Council of a declaration 
on freedom of information would preju- 
dice the implementation of the program 
elaborated by the Commission on Human 
Rights. 


Auboin (France) expressed the view that, 


Replying to this objection, Mr. 


rather than obstructing the General Assem 
bly’s work on the convention, a declaration 
would facilitate it by helping to establish 
the general principles which should under 
lie the convention, and Mr. Martin (Costa 
Rica) added that a declaration would have 
moral influence in promoting free 
Mr. Adeel (Sudan) 


communicated his delegation’s doubts on 


great 
dom of information. 


the value of discussing such a declaration 
at the current session when only 35 govern 
ments had replied to the Secretary-Gen 
eral’s inquiry, his government being among 
those that had not yet 
on the question of a declaration on freedom 


taken a decision 


of information, whereupon the President 
of the Council closed the discussion, stating 
that the 
pursued further in the Social Committee. 
When the report of the Social Committee 
was presented to the r111th meeting of the 
Council, the draft 


debate on the matter would be 


resolution on freedom 
of information contained in it was adopted 
unanimously, and the draft declaration an 
nexed to it was adopted by 15 votes to 
none, with three abstentions.” 

Capital punishment: Also discussed at the 
1og5th meeting was the problem of proce 
dure for the study of the question of capital 
punishment, a study to be initiated at the 


Mr. 


inten 


‘ 1 , 
request of the General Assembly 
Schweitzer (Chile) 
tion of his delegation to submit a draft 


announce ed the 


resolution to the Council requesting the 
Secretary-General to prepare a factual re 
view of the various aspects of the question 
of capital punishment, with the help of 


see Document E/3359 
Assembly Resolution 
1959 


% For the report, 
™ See General 
November 27, 

™ For the proposed 
E/L.8$7 


(XIV), 


1396 


draft resolution, see Document 


the 4d Hox 


perts on the Prevention of Crime and the 


Advisory Committee of Ex- 


Treatment of Offenders, for submission to 
Mrs. 
Mironova’s (Soviet Union) suggestion that 


the Council at its 33d session; at 
the Council suspend discussion of the sub- 
ject until it had seen the Chilean proposal 
in writing, the meeting was adjourned. At 
the 1096th meeting of the Council, the 
revisions by 


the sponsor, ” was put to a vote and adopted 


draft resolution, with minor 


unanimously 

United Nations Children’s Fund 
rro08th 
invited Mr 


At the 
meeting of the Council the Presi 
dent Schnyder, Chairman of 
the Executive Board of the United Nations 


Fund (UNICEF), to 


reports on 1ts 


Children’s pre sent 


the Soard’s sessions of sep 
Schny 


that in September 1959 the 


tember 1959 and March 1960.” Mr 
der observed 
Board had reviewed its 


assistance polic ics 


in four categories of aid, namely, the dis 


tribution of milk, the processing of local 
milk, the development of other protein-rich 
foods for children, and malaria eradication 


Fund 


tow ard en 


; ; 
campaigns, concluding that the 


should intensify its assistance 
abling countries to improve with their own 
means on a long-term basis the nutrition 
of their children. At 
Board had 


assistance as a whole in 


its March 1¢f scs 
UNICEF 


relation to the 


sion the considered 
needs of children in countries in the process 
of development, and had decided that such 
aid was an essential element in the efforts 
of the UN to raise the economic and social 
level of those countries, the members agree 
ing that there should be greater flexibility 
Fund's 


matching policy and that the Executive 


in the interpretation of the local 
Director should be allowed to present proj 
ects providing for the assumption by UNI 
CEF of a greater proportion of local costs 
The 


decided to undertake a survey of children’s 


in urgent situations. soard had also 


™ Document E/L.847/Rev.1 

* For the 1959 report, see Economi and Social 
Council Official Record session), Supplement 
No. 2, and for the 1960 report, see sbid., Supplement 
No. 2A; see also Documents E/3304 and E/3336 


(20th 
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needs and a review of UNICEF's assistance 
policies concerning the training of national 
discussion of 


personnel In the ensu 


ing 
g 
the reports, Mr. Mardones (Chile) observed 


that UNICEF 


ing to be an emergency fund and was to 


with satisfaction was ccas 
an increasing degree becoming a body with 
permanent responsibilities for the welfare 
Nelson 
(Denmark), although expressing apprecia 


UNI( EF, felt that 


the Fund had been placing excessive em 


of children and mothers Mr 


tion for the work of 
phasis on activities not strictly within its 


jurisdiction—such as the malaria cradica 
shoul 
its cflorts on maternal and chil 


Miss Pelt ( Netherlands), 
pointed to the | 


programs—and that it d concen 


1 wel 
concurring, 


inds modest resources 


and cautioned against adding new categor 


f aid to its activities, lest its present 


ors suffer. Continuing the discus 


sion, Miss Bell (United States) felt, on the 


other hand, that the Fund's expanded as 


sistance program and substantial aid to the 


j | 


world wiac malaria eradication program 


revealed an awareness of the need for a 


dynamic approach to program develop 
commended the projected 
current programs. The follow 
ing speaker, Mr. Harland (New 
pported Miss Bell's conclusions 


on 
UNICEI 


gested that future 
those of other 


ment, and she 


review ot 


activitics 


& 


coordinated with ag 


ffering economic aid, in order 


about simultancous improvement 
nic and social problems for the 


UNI 


. 
The delegate 


which other than 


CEI 
from Afghanistan, Mr 


organizations 
were offering assistance 
Pazhwak, expressed 


UNICEI 


piace 


ide of his country for 
UNICEF 


greater emphasis on the educational side of 


the gratit 
assistance and urged 
ws activitics and to do more to assist gov 
field of child 


extension of aid to government 


ernments in the welfare by 


projects 
Later speakers as well commended the a 


® See FOOSOC Resolution 3 (XXIX) April 
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tivities of UNICEF and the flexibility of 
its program, with several cautioning against 
too ambitious a program. At the sugges 
tion of the President, the Council adopted 
a resolution taking note of the two re 


ports ad 


Administrative and Financial Matters 

At the 1097th meeting the Council ap 
proved the report of the Council Commit 
tee on Non-Governmental Organizations,” 
which recommended that hearings be 
granted to four nongovernmental organiza- 
tions: the International Chamber of Com 


merce, the International Confederation of 


Free Trade Unions, the International Fed 
eration of Christian Trade Unions, and the 
World Federation of United Nations 


ciations. At the the draft 


Asso 
1ro08th meeting, 
resolution contained in a report of the same 
committee on the 


and re-applications for 


subject of applications 
consultative status” 


was ad } 


ted unanimously, granting the re 
; 


B consultative status to 
the Association for the Study of the World 


Refugee 


quest tor category 


Problem, the European Alliance 


of Press Agencies, and the International 
Association for the Protection of Industrial 
Property, and granting the request for in 
clusion on the register of the International 
Association of Electrical Contractors. 


The three final meetings of the Council, 


the rrogth, rrroth, and riiuth, were con 


cerned mainly with discussion of the provi 
sional agenda for the 30th session and the 
establishment of dates for opening debates 
on items. The President, referring to the 


of agenda items already drafted,” 


brought up several additional items for 


consideration, viz 1) the secretary-Gen 


eral’s reports on opportunities for inter 
national cooperation on behalf of the former 
trust territorics and other newly independ 
ent states;" 2) as a consequence of the 
Council’s adoption of a resolution setting 
up a Committee for Industrial Develop- 


= Tx > 1 nd % « . mr.t aod 
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ment,” the election of six members of the 
Committee who were not members of the 
Council; 3) in pursuance of a proposal by 
the Secretary-General,” the election of a 
member of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board; and 4) a draft resolution, submitted 
by the Soviet Union, calling for the inclu 
sion in the agenda of the 3oth session of 
an item entitled: “Study of the economic 
and social aspects of general and complete 
Opening discussion on the 
Mr. 
proposed that the election of the six addi 


disarmament.” 


additional items, Penteado (Brazil) 


tional members of the Committee for In 
dustrial Development be held during the 
2gth session of the Council and not post 
poned until the 30th session because of the 
urgency of establishing the machinery to 
help realize industrialization in the under 
developed countries. Several other dele 
gates expressed their approval of the pro 
Shana 


han of New Zealand, felt that on grounds 


posal, while others, including Mr 


of principle the normal procedure should 
be followed and the election held at the 
next session, allowing time for proper not: 
fication to the member states and full op 
portunity for them to study the decision 
and submit their candidature for election. 
Since it appeared to be the majority opin 
ion of the Council that the elections should 
take place at the current session, it was 
so decided (see below ) 

The next item discussed was the Soviet 
draft resolution, introduced by Mr. Sobolev, 
proposing that the 


Secretary-General to prepare and submit a 


Council request the 


preliminary report for discussion at the 
zoth session setting forth ideas and recom 
mendations on practical steps which might 
usefully be taken in the UN with a view 
to studying the economic and social aspects 
of disarmament. Mr. Sobolev described the 
benefits to be derived from disarmament as 
being the more productive use of finances 


by the underdeveloped countries, increased 


assistance from industrially advanced coun 


% See ECOSOC Resolution 751 (XXIX), April 
196< 
*™ Document E/3355 
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tries, reduction of taxation, and reduction 
ol inflationary tendencies; morcover, such 
a study could aid conversion from a war 
tume to a peacetime economy. In reply to 
Mr. Sobolev, Mr. Dudley (United King 
dom ) expressed the view that long-range 
economic forecasting of a hypothetical de 
gree of disarmament could not lead to any 


and Mr 


(United States) stated his delegation’s view 


reliable conclusions, Phillips 


that any Council resolution linking the two 
questions of disarmament and assistance to 


underdeveloped countries would hinder 


rather than promote either of those two 


aims; furthermore, disarmament que 


should be left to the Geneva conference 


and the forthcoming summit meeting. Mr 
(Japan), Mr. De 
(Spain), Mr. Auboin (France), Mr. Rodri 
and Mr “ hweitzer 
(Chile) agreed that it was unrealistic for 


take any action before 


Matsudaira Lequerica 


guez (Venezuela), 
the Council to 
the Ten-Nation 
had reached an 
Michalowski 


(Afghanistan) felt that the Council, 


Disarmament Commiuttce 
while Mr 


Pazhwak 


agreement, 
(Poland) and Mr 
as the 
highest UN body in the economi field, 
should discuss separately the economic as 
disarmament. Before the closing 
(Vene 
behalf of his delega 


and 


ontaining 


pects ot 
of the meeting, Mr Rodriguez 

| sib tred ' 
Zucia) suodmitted, on 


tion, together with those of Chile 


Ric a, a 


the basic 


Costa dratt resolution 


principles set forth in the Soviet 


draft but recommending postponement of 


; 


the discussion of the problem of the eco 
nomic and social aspects of disarmament 
Ten-Nation had 
reached agreement.” 

At the rrroth meeting, discussion of the 
Soviet 


until the Committee 


draft resolution proposed by the 


Union was continued, with the observer 


for Yugoslavia, Mr. Vidic, expressing the 
opinion that the question of the economix 


and social aspects of disarmament, as a 


global 


losely 


complement to the study of the 


problem of economic stability, was 
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work. Mr 


unqualihedly 


connected with the Council's 


Tchobanov (Bulgaria) sup 


Mr. 
that, 


draft resolution, while 
Rica ) 


although his delegation 


ported the 
Martin (Costa pointed out 
subscribed tu the 
principle of the draft resolution, it felt that 
there were serious objections to the opera 


(New Zealand) 


premature for th 


part; Mr. Shanahan 


that it would be 


il to undertake special consideration 
cstion b re substantia 


ju + proj 
disarmament had been secured The 
M4 


r for Indonesia, Mr. Lapian, was 


invited to address the Council: he 


re mmended the adoption of the Soviet 


drait resol u0n, Stating li stud oft cco 


nomi and social measu nnection 


needa not 


with disarmament await substan 
disarmament neg 

Mr. 
nd a counter-re pl 


the { 


critacisms by 


nited States, 
the 
the | 
val three powe 


Atghanuistan ) 


Pazhw ak 
tion of the views of the sponsors of the two 
and Mr. Rodrig 


ggested that the sponsors and pporters 


(Ve neZucia ) 


of the two draft resolutions c 


gether in order to reach agreement 
riiith | 
sponsors 


that the s; 


tions had reached an 


meeting the 


either of them to a 


Also at the riith, and 


mecting 
the Council proved he provisional 


agenda, as amended by the addition of the 


feport on opportunities 


Secretary-General s { 


international cooperation on behalf of 


the former trust territories and other newly 


independent states, and the inclusion of 


the election of a member of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board. It was also decided, 
Secretary 


on the recommendation of the 
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General,” that meetings on the ministerial 


level to discuss major issues of economic 
policy be organized as part of the 3oth 
$cssion It was agreed that the Co-ordina 
tion Committee begin its work on Tuesday, 
June 28, and that the report of the Admin 
istrative Committee on Co-ordination be 
added to the agenda of the following Scs 
sion 


The 


tion oO 


next item of business was the clec 
one-third of the membership of a 
number of the functional commissions, 


with the following results: for the Statisti 


cal Commission, Cuba, France, Norway, 
Romania, and the United Kingdom; for 
the Population Commission, Belgium, Cey 
lon, Mexico, the United Arab Republic, and 
Uruguay; for the Social Commission, Al 
bania, Canada, China, Ecuador, Israel, and 
the Sudan; for the Commission on Human 
Rights, Nether 
lands, Poland, and United 
King lom; for the 
Status of Women, 


Czechoslovakia, pan, and the 


Afghanistan, China, the 
Panama, 
OMM1Ssio% on the 

Australia, 
China, 
Inter 


OmMmmMIission n 


Philippines; for the ( 


umodity 


national Cor Trade, Bulgaria, Cey 
Federation of Malaya, New Zea 
1 The 


Sweden, and the rited States 
ard 


lon, the 
land, 
Coun 
of | 


Fl Salvador, 


il also elected to the cutive | 
NICEF Afghanistan, azil, China, 
I rance Pr lan 1, the 
OV ion, Tunisia, nd the United 
established Com 


States, newly 


miuttec Pakistan 


Yug 


(two 


and 
and the 
Draft 


Peru years), 4 sv AICO 


Arab Republic (one year). 


United 
resolutions in three reports of the Econom 
Committee—on the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries, on interna 
tional cooperation on cartography, and on 
. 
the international flow of private capital 


were then adopted without opposing vote.” 
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Other Matters 


At the rog7th meeting, Mr. Katzin, Act 
ing Head of the Office of Public Informa 
tion, presented to the Council a report, 
prepared jointly by the Secretary-General 
of the UN and the 
UNESCO, covering the years 1956-1959, 
on the teaching of the purposes and activi 


Director-General of 


ties of the UN and the specialized agencies 
in the educational institutions of Member 
States;" the report concluded that public 
interest in the UN and the specialized 
agencies had increased, and teaching about 
had 


proved, but that more teacher training and 


those bodies been extended and im 


more teaching materials were needed. In 
response to the report, a draft resolution 
was placed before the Council requesting 
of the matter by the Secre 
tary-General in with the 


Director-General of UNESCO and urging 


further study 
collaboration 


Member States to furnish full information 
on the situation in their 
After a short 
delegates 
teaching about the UN and its related agen 
Mr. Pazhwak 


mitted an amendment referring specifically 


respective coun 


tries.” discussion in which 


reasserted the importance of 


cies, (Afghanistan), sub 

to the particularly urgent need for the ex 
f g 

pansion of facilities in the underdeveloped 

Akrawi (UNESCO) sub 


sequently elaborated on UNESCO's activi 


countries.” Mr 


ties in teaching about the UN and the 


specialized agencies and expressed his will 
- 5 I 
States 


ingness to assist Member and na 
tional commissions in developing programs 
of teaching about the UN. Miss Rama Rau 
of the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations seconded the conclusion of the 
report that the preparation, production, and 
teaching materials must re 


task for the 


distribution of 


main primarily a countries 


themselves, but disagreed with the view 


that the subject was beyond the grasp of 
= Tx 
*™ Do 
* Document 
See ECOSOC Resolution 
1960 

*™ Document E/L.85¢ 
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children at the pre-school and lower pri 


mary stages; specifically, the Federation 
recommended that teaching about the UN 
be included in the regular school curricu 
lum. Closing the discussion, Mr. Shanahan 
(New 


sponsors of the draft, assured the Council 


Zealand), speaking again for the 


of their willingness to incorporate the Af 

ghan amendment in their text, and the 
- 

amended,” was then 


draft resolution, as 


adopted unanimously 
The 


the introduction by Mr 


was opened with 
Pazhwak of a 


Afghanistan, 


rog6th +mecting 
draft resolution submitted by 
Japan, and the Sudan concerning measures 
earth 


After 


to be adopted in connection with the 
4uakes in Morocco in March 1959." 
a short discussion, the draft resolution was 
unanimously adopted 


At the 
" 


arew 


mecting, the President 


attention to two documents s 


1106th 
ibmutted 


by the Seecretary-General” and to the draft 
resolution submitted by Denmark, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Sudan, 


the United States concerning the « pportum 


and 


tics for international cooperation on behalf 


had be 


action ofl the 


territories which 


The 


Secretary-Ccncra! 


ot tormer trust 
come independent.” 
Council and ot the arose 


from two resolutions of the General As 


sembly, one of them inviling the Council 
all opportunities for 


which Could be 


to make a study of 


international cooperation 
of interest to the newly independent former 
framework of 


and 


the other recommending that the Secretary 
a 


trust territorics, within the 


: 
programs of international assistance, 


General and heads of the specialized agen 


cies give urgent consideration to all re 


quests from suc h states for technical experts 
The 


Secretary 


and other forms of technical aid.” 


opening address was by the 
General, who pointed out the need for 


international assistance to strengthen the 





TECHNICAL 


economic and social structure of the newly 
independent nations and the responsibility 
Re- 


ferring to a resolution adopted by the Eco- 


of the UN to provide such assistance. 


nomic Commission for Africa at its second 
Mr. Adecel (Sudan) the 
desire of the Commission to cooperate with 


session, noted 


the UN and expressed the hope that the 
UN 


position ot 


would take advantage of the special 
the Commission in relation to 
Mr. Viaud 


while commending the action of the UN 


African countries. (France), 
in granting assistance to tormer trust terri 
tories, pointed out the need for continued 
bilateral aid as well and the importance of 
the UN's taking an interest in newly inde 
pendent countries other than former trust 


The 


Matsudaira, commended the initiative 


territorics 
Mr 


taken by the Secretary-General to give spe 


Japanese representative, 


cial attention to the needs of the newly 


independent countries of Africa, and sug 
shift of 


gested a temporary priority, in 


view of the limited resources available, to 
hinance spec ial assistance to that group ot 
Mr (New Zealand) 
spoke of the dual importance of aid from 


i 
UN as 


the 
na onl , “cr ta 
nd suppicmenting other forms of coopera 


countries Shanahan 


a means of both stimulating 
tion. Commenting further on the problem 
of financial resources to cover an increased 
assistance former trust terri 


Mr 


1107th meeting of the Council, introduced 


program to 
tories, Tabibi (Afghanistan), at the 


an amendment expressing the hope that 


additional funds would be made available 
for a substantial increase in assistance pro 
grams to newly independent countries, with 
out prejudice to assistance given to other 
the UN.” 


(Spain) suggested that possibly the current 


countries by Mr. De Lequerica 


programs could be expanded sufficiently 
through voluntary contributions to provide 
the necessary 


the 


assistance without drawing 


on regular budget, but added that, 


Oficral Record 


art III, resolutior 


and Social ¢ 


)}, Supplement N f 


I 
I 


ASSISTANCE 603 
while assistance to other countries in an 
equally unfavorable position should not be 
reduced, the assistance envisaged 
the 
difficulties facing newly independent coun- 


At this 


the Venezuclan 


was a 


pressing necessity in view of special 
tries during a transitional period. 


the 


Mr. Rodriguez, introduced an 


point in discussion, 
delegate, 
amendment taking note of the desire of the 
for Africa to 


operate with the Secretary-General and the 


Economic Commission co- 
Council in this matter.” Before a vote was 
taken, Mr. Akrawi (UNESCO), Mr. Rey- 
mond (ILO), and Mr. Thormann (Inter- 
Trade 


Unions) reported on the programs of their 


national Federation of Christian 
respective organizations in the former trust 
territories. -After a brief suspension during 
which the sponsors of the draft resolution 
conferred, the draft resolution, incorporat- 
ing 
tual changes containing the substance of 


the Afghan 


unanimously. 


the Venezuclan amendment and tex- 


amendment, was adopted 

The Council also adopted, at the sugges 
tion of the President, a resolution” taking 
note of the progress report of the United 
Commission on SOV 
Natural which 


centered on two questions: 1) the subjects 


Nations Permanent 


ereignty over Resources, 
to be covered in the projected study on 
sovercignty over natural resources; and 2) 
the sources from which material should be 


obtained.* 


Technical Assistance 

The annual report of the Technical As 
(TAB) to the Technical 
Assistance Committee,” which covered the 
the 


sistance Board 


activities of Expanded Program of 


Technical Assistance (EPTA) during 1959 
and, coming as it did at the end of the 
first decade of operations of the program, 
completed the record of the first ten years, 


“See ECOSOC Resolution 754 (XXIX), April 21, 
196 
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ment,” the election of six members of the 
Committee who were not members of the 
Council; 3) in pursuance of a proposal by 
the Secretary-General,” the election of a 
member of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board; and 4) a draft resolution, submitted 
by the Soviet Union, calling for the inclu- 
sion in the agenda of the 3oth session of 
an item entitled: “Study of the economic 
and social aspects of general and complete 
disarmament.” Opening discussion on the 
additional items, Mr. Penteado (Brazil) 
proposed that the election of the six addi- 
tional members of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Development be held during the 
2gth session of the Council and not post- 
poned until the 3oth session because of the 
urgency of establishing the machinery to 
help realize industrialization in the under- 
developed countries. Several other dele- 
gates expressed their approval of the pro- 
posal, while others, including Mr. Shana- 
han of New Zealand, felt that on grounds 
of principle the normal procedure should 
be followed and the election held at the 
next session, allowing time for proper noti- 
fication to the member states and full op- 
portunity for them to study the decision 
and submit their candidature for election. 
Since it appeared to be the majority opin- 
ion of the Council that the elections should 
take place at the current session, it was 
so decided (see below). 

The next item discussed was the Soviet 
draft resolution, introduced by Mr. Sobolev, 
proposing that the Council request the 
Secretary-General to prepare and submit a 
preliminary report for discussion at the 
3oth session setting forth ideas and recom- 
mendations on practical steps which might 
usefully be taken in the UN with a view 
to studying the economic and social aspects 
of disarmament. Mr. Sobolev described the 
benefits to be derived from disarmament as 
being the more productive use of finances 
by the underdeveloped countries, increased 
assistance from industrially advanced coun- 


3 See ECOSOC Resolution 751 (XXIX), April 20, 
1960. 
26 Document E/3355. 


tries, reduction of taxation, and reduction 
of inflationary tendencies; moreover, such 
a study could aid conversion from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy. In reply to 
Mr. Sobolev, Mr. Dudley (United King. 
dom) expressed the view that long-range 
economic forecasting of a hypothetical de- 
gree of disarmament could not lead to any 
reliable conclusions, and Mr. Phillips 
(United States) stated his delegation’s view 
that any Council resolution linking the two 
questions of disarmament and assistance to 
underdeveloped countries would hinder 
rather than promote either of those two 
aims; furthermore, disarmament questions 
should be left to the Geneva conference 
and the forthcoming summit meeting. Mr. 
Matsudaira (Japan), Mr. De Lequerica 
(Spain), Mr. Auboin (France), Mr. Rodri- 
guez (Venezuela), and Mr. Schweitzer 
(Chile) agreed that it was unrealistic for 
the Council to take any action before 
the Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee 
had reached an agreement, while Mr. 
Michalowski (Poland) and Mr. Pazhwak 
(Afghanistan) felt that the Council, as the 
highest UN body in the economic field, 
should discuss separately the economic as- 
pects of disarmament. Before the closing 
of the meeting, Mr. Rodriguez (Vene- 
zuela) submitted, on behalf of his delega- 
tion, together with those of Chile and 
Costa Rica, a draft resolution containing 
the basic principles set forth in the Soviet 
draft but recommending postponement of 
the discussion of the problem of the eco 
nomic and social aspects of disarmament 
until the Ten-Nation Committee had 
reached agreement.” 

At the rrroth meeting, discussion of the 
draft resolution proposed by the Soviet 
Union was continued, with the observer 
for Yugoslavia, Mr. Vidic, expressing the 
opinion that the question of the economic 
and social aspects of disarmament, as a 
complement to the study of the global 
problem of economic stability, was closely 


77 Document E/L.86r. 
2% Document E/L.868. 
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connected with the Council’s work. Mr. 
Tchobanov (Bulgaria) unqualifiedly sup- 
ported the draft resolution, while Mr. 
Martin (Costa Rica) pointed out that, 
although his delegation subscribed to the 
principle of the draft resolution, it felt that 
there were serious objections to the opera- 
tive part; Mr. Shanahan (New Zealand) 
added that it would be premature for the 
Council to undertake special consideration 
of the question before substantial progress 
in disarmament had been secured. The 
observer for Indonesia, Mr. Lapian, was 
then invited to address the Council; he 
recommended the adoption of the Soviet 
draft resolution, stating that study of eco- 
nomic and social measures in connection 
with disarmament need not await substan- 
tial progress in disarmament negotiations. 
After a reply to criticisms by Mr. Sobolev 
(Soviet Union) and a counter-reply by the 
representative of the United States, Mr. 
Finger, who announced the unreserved 
support of the United States delegation for 
the rival three-power draft resolution, Mr. 
Pazhwak (Afghanistan) urged a reconcilia- 
tion of the views of the sponsors of the two 
drafts, and Mr. Rodriguez (Venezuela) 
suggested that the sponsors and supporters 
of the two draft resolutions consult to- 
gether in order to reach agreement. At the 
111th meeting, the President announced 
that the sponsors of the two draft resolu- 
tions had reached an agreement not to press 
either of them to a vote. 

Also at the r111th, and closing meeting, 
the Council approved the provisional 
agenda, as amended by the addition of the 
Secretary-General’s report on epportunities 
for international cooperation on behalf of 
the former trust territories and other newly 
independent states, and the inclusion of 
the election of a member of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board. It was also decided, 
on the recommendation of the Secretary- 


* Document E/L.853 and Rev.r. 
we E/3356, E/3358, and E/3357, respec- 
tively, 


General,* that meetings on the ministerial 
level to discuss major issues of economic 
policy be organized as part of the 3oth 
session. It was agreed that the Co-ordina- 
tion Committee begin its work on Tuesday, 
June 28, and that the report of the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Co-ordination be 
added to the agenda of the following ses- 
sion. 

The next item of business was the elec- 
tion of one-third of the membership of a 
number of the functional commissions, 
with the following results: for the Statisti- 
cal Commission, Cuba, France, Norway, 
Romania, and the United Kingdom; for 
the Population Commission, Belgium, Cey- 
lon, Mexico, the United Arab Republic, and 
Uruguay; for the Social Commission, Al- 
bania, Canada, China, Ecuador, Israel, and 
the Sudan; for the Commission on Human 
Rights, Afghanistan, China, the Nether- 
lands, Panama, Poland, and the United 
Kingdom; for the Commission on the 
Status of Women, Argentina, Australia, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Japan, and the 
Philippines; for the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade, Bulgaria, Cey- 
lon, the Federation of Malaya, New Zea- 
land, Sweden, and the United States. The 
Council also elected to the Executive Board 
of UNICEF Afghanistan, Brazil, China, 
El Salvador, France, Japan, Poland, the 
Soviet Union, Tunisia, and the United 
States, and to the newly established Com- 
mittee for Industrial Development Pakistan 
and Yugoslavia (three years), India and 
Peru (two years), and Mexico and the 
United Arab Republic (one year). Draft 
resolutions in three reports of the Economic 
Committee—on the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries, on interna- 
tional cooperation on cartography, and on 
the international flow of private capital”— 
were then adopted without opposing vote.” 


31 Document E/L.869. 
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Other Matters 


At the rog7th meeting, Mr. Katzin, Act- 
ing Head of the Office of Public Informa- 
tion, presented to the Council a report, 
prepared jointly by the Secretary-General 
of the UN and the Director-General of 
UNESCO, covering the years 1956-1959, 
on the teaching of the purposes and activi- 
ties of the UN and the specialized agencies 
in the educational institutions of Member 
States;* the report concluded that public 
interest in the UN and the specialized 
agencies had increased, and teaching about 
those bodies had been extended and im- 
proved, but that more teacher training and 
more teaching materials were needed. In 
response to the report, a draft resolution 
was placed before the Council requesting 
further study of the matter by the Secre- 
tary-General in collaboration with the 
Director-General of UNESCO and urging 
Member States to furnish full information 
on the situation in their respective coun- 
tries.” After a short discussion in which 
delegates reasserted the importance of 
teaching about the UN and its related agen- 
cies, Mr. Pazhwak (Afghanistan), sub- 
mitted an amendment referring specifically 
to the particularly urgent need for the ex- 
pansion of facilities in the underdeveloped 
countries.” Mr. Akrawi (UNESCO) sub- 
sequently elaborated on UNESCO’s activi- 
ties in teaching about the UN and the 
specialized agencies and expressed his will- 
ingness to assist Member States and na- 
tional commissions in developing programs 
of teaching about the UN. Miss Rama Rau 
of the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations seconded the conclusion of the 
report that the preparation, production, and 
distribution of teaching materials must re- 
main primarily a task for the countries 
themselves, but disagreed with the view 
that the subject was beyond the grasp of 


% Document E/3322 and Adds.1-3. 

3% Document E/L.858. 

% Document E/L.859. 

% See ECOSOC Resolution 748 (XXIX), April 6, 
1960. 

% Document E/L.856. 


thildren at the pre-school and lower pri- 
mary stages; specifically, the Federation 
recommended that teaching about the’ UN 
be included in the regular school curricu- 
lum. Closing the discussion, Mr. Shanahan 
(New Zealand), speaking again for the 
sponsors of the draft, assured the Council 
of their willingness to incorporate the Af 
ghan amendment in their text, and the 
draft resolution, as amended,” was then 
adopted unanimously. 

The 1o96th meeting was opened with 
the introduction by Mr. Pazhwak of a 
draft resolution submitted by Afghanistan, 
Japan, and the Sudan concerning measures 
to be adopted in connection with the earth- 
quakes in Morocco in March 1959.” After 
a short discussion, the draft resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

At the 1106th meeting, the President 
drew attention to two documents submitted 
by the Secretary-General” and to the draft 
resolution submitted by Denmark, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Sudan, and 
the United States concerning the opportuni- 
ties for international cooperation on behalf 
of former trust territories which had be- 
come independent.” The action of the 
Council and of the Secretary-General arose 
from two resolutions of the General As- 
sembly, one of them inviting the Council 
to make a study of all opportunities for 
international cooperation which could be 
of interest to the newly independent former 
trust territories, within the framework of 
programs of international assistance,” and 
the other recommending that the Secretary- 
General and heads of the specialized agen- 
cies give urgent consideration to all re- 
quests from such states for technical experts 
and other forms of technical aid.* The 
opening address was by the Secretary- 
General, who pointed out the need for 
international assistance to strengthen the 

* Documents E/3327 and E/3338. 

33 Document E/L.864 and Add.r. 

3° See General Assembly Resolution 1414 (XIV), 
December 18, 1959. 


See General Assembly Resolution 
December 18, 1959. 
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TECHNICAL 


economic and social structure of the newly 
independent nations and the responsibility 
of the UN to provide such assistance. Re- 
ferring to a resolution adopted by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa at its second 
session, Mr. Adeel (Sudan) noted the 
desire of the Commission to cooperate, with 
the UN and expressed the hope that the 
UN would take advantage of the special 
position of the Commission in relation to 
African countries. Mr. Viaud (France), 
while commending the action of the UN 
in granting assistance to former trust terri- 
tories, pointed out the need for continued 
bilateral aid as well and the importance of 
the UN’s taking an interest in newly inde- 
pendent countries other than former trust 
territories. The Japanese representative, 
Mr. Matsudaira, commended the initiative 
taken by the Secretary-General to give spe- 
cial attention to the needs of the newly 
independent countries of Africa, and sug- 
gested a temporary shift of priority, in 
view of the limited resources available, to 
finance special assistance to that group of 
countries. Mr. Shanahan (New Zealand) 
spoke of the dual importance of aid from 
the UN as a means of both stimulating 
and supplementing other forms of coopera- 
tion. Commenting further on the problem 
of financial resources to cover an increased 
assistance program to former trust terri- 
tories, Mr. Tabibi (Afghanistan), at the 
1107th meeting of the Council, introduced 
an amendment expressing the hope that 
additional funds would be made available 
for a substantial increase in assistance pro- 
grams to newly independent countries, with- 
out prejudice to assistance given to other 
countries by the UN.* Mr. De Lequerica 
(Spain) suggested that possibly the current 
programs could be expanded sufficiently 
through voluntary contributions to provide 
the necessary assistance without drawing 
on the regular budget, but added that, 

“Economic and Social Council Official Records 
ee Supplement No. 10, part III, resolution 


© Document E/L.865. 
* Document E/L.867. 
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while assistance to other countries in an 
equally unfavorable position should not be 
reduced, the assistance envisaged was a 
pressing necessity in view of the special 
difficulties facing newly independent coun- 
tries during a transitional period. At this 
point in the discussion, the Venezuelan 
delegate, Mr. Rodriguez, introduced an 
amendment taking note of the desire of the 
Economic Commission for Africa to co- 
operate with the Secretary-General and the 
Council in this matter.* Before a vote was 
taken, Mr. Akrawi (UNESCO), Mr. Rey- 
mond (ILO), and Mr. Thormann (Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions) reported on the programs of their 
respective organizations in the former trust 
territories. After a brief suspension during 
which the sponsors of the draft resolution 
conferred, the draft resolution, incorporat- 
ing the Venezuelan amendment and tex- 
tual changes containing the substance of 
the Afghan amendment, was adopted 
unanimously. 

The Council also adopted, at the sugges- 
tion of the President, a resolution” taking 
note of the progress report of the United 
Nations Commission on Permanent Sov- 
ereignty over Natural Resources, which 
centered on two questions: 1) the subjects 
to be covered in the projected study on 
sovereignty over natural resources; and 2) 
the sources from which material should be 
obtained.* 


Technical Assistance 


The annual report of the Technical As- 
sistance Board (TAB) to the Technical 
Assistance Committee,” which covered the 
activities of the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance (EPTA) during 1959 
and, coming as it did at the end of the 
first decade of operations of the program, 
completed the record of the first ten years, 

See ECOSOC Resolution 754 (XXIX), April 21, 
1960. 

*® Document E/3334. 
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was made public in June 1960." The re- 
port revealed that the period under consid- 
eration (July 1950 to June 1960) had ended 
with the pledge of an increase in UN tech- 
nical assistance, following some reduction 
in the size of the 1959 program. Although 
the amount pledged by the 83 member gov- 
ernments for operations in 1959 had been 
$29.6 million, causing a 3 percent reduction 
in the amount spent to deliver aid, pledges 
for 1960 were expected to reach an all-time 
high of $33.4 million. In the face of the 
retrenchment necessary in 1959, the size 
of the technical assistance program in 
Africa had continued to rise modestly, the 
continent having received 14 percent of the 
aid given on a worldwide scale, as com- 
pared to 12 percent in 1958, while slight 
reductions in the Latin American and Mid- 
dle Eastern programs had been necessary. 
However, the largest expenditure on re- 
gional projects, as in the past, had been in 
Latin America, where the cost of UN and 
specialized agency participation in such 
projects as the Fundamental Education 
Center in Mexico, the Andean Indian Pro- 
gram, and the Central American Economic 
Integration Program had reached $1.1 mil- 
lion. A substantial proportion of new 
EPTA operations had been in the form of 
assistance to the emerging states of Africa, 
financed by the use of contingency funds 
amounting to $1.2 million in all, thus mak- 
ing it possible to initiate assistance for 
which funds would not otherwise have 
been available. 

The report also looked to the planning 
of activities for 1961-1962, the first exercise 
in two-year programing, an innovation 
which was expected to allow more time 


*1UN Press Release TA/862, June 3, 1960. For a 
summary of the annual report for 1958, see International 
Organization, Summer 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 3), p. 445- 
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for the recruitment and scheduling of ex- 
perts, the completion of arrangements for 
receiving fellows, the procurement of 
equipment, and the initiation of long-term 
projects. It was, in addition, expected to 
provide greater assurance that the services 
of experts would actually be received, as 
well as considerable saving of time in con- 
sultation between governments and _inter- 
national agencies. 

In a section dealing with some of the 
significant results which had been achieved, 
the report reviewed the accomplishments 
of 60 projects developed successfully during 
1959, including the following, inter alia: 
the improvement of agriculture in Yugo- 
slavia; experiments to develop cotton pro- 
duction in Guatemala; the establishment 
of Ceylon’s first Institute of Scientific and 
Industrial Research; and the modernization 
of the Port of Aqaba in Jordan. The re- 
port contained, moreover, an evaluation of 
the program carried out during the preced- 
ing year in terms of, among other things, 
the reasons for a small percentage of the 
projects’ having fallen short of expectations 
and the interrelationship between different 
technical assistance projects such as the one 
developed between the Expanded Program 
and the UN Special Fund. Commenting 
on the self-help projects which continued 
the aid initiated by the UN and its agencies 
but were paid for entirely by the recipient 
countries, the TAB report concluded that, 
although total expenditures during 1959 
had been estimated at a modest $2.5 mil- 
lion, they nevertheless represented a sig- 
nificant step toward the fulfillment of one 
of the basic objectives of UN assistance.* 


4 UN Press Release TA/863, June 3, 1960. 
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Trusteeship Council 


The Trusteeship Council held its 26th 
session at UN Headquarters in New York 
from April 14 to June 30, 1960. At its 
opening meeting, the ro5rst, the Council 
adopted its provisional agenda,’ which in- 
cluded consideration of the most recent 
annual reports of the administering authori- 
ties on the trust territories of Ruanda- 
Urundi, Tanganyika, the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration, New 
Guinea, Nauru, the Pacific Islands, Somali- 
land under Italian administration, and 
Western Samoa, as well as examination of 
petitions, reports of UN visiting missions 
to Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika in 
1960, matters referred to the Council by 
the General Assembly and the Secretary- 
General, the report of the UN Advisory 
Council for Somaliland under Italian ad- 
ministration, and reports of various com- 
mittees of the Council. 


Examination of Conditions in Trust 
Territories 

Nauru: The Council began its examina- 
tion of conditions in Nauru at its 1052d 
meeting, having before it the annual report 
of the administering authority (Australia) 
for the year ended June 30, 1959. At the 
invitation of the President of the Council, 
Mr. Jones, special representative of the ad- 
ministering authority, took a place at the 
Council table. Drawing attention to some 
of the more important developments which 
had taken place during the year under re- 
view and in the six-month period ending 
December 31, 1959, he mentioned the ad- 
ministration’s encouragement of the Nau- 
ruan Local Government Council to exercise 
its powers and functions, the elections to 

1 Document T/1507 and Add.1. 

? Commonwealth of Australia, Report to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on the administration 
of the Territory of Nauru from 1 July 1958 to 30 


June 1959, Canberra, A. J. Arthur, Commonwealth 
Government Printer. 


the Council on the basis of compulsory vot- 
ing in December 1959, the representation 
of Nauru by the Head Chief and the 
Treasurer at the Fourth South Pacific Con- 
ference held at Rabat! in April and May 
of 1959, the fact that at the close of the 
year Nauruans had filled 315 posts of the 
363 in the Nauru Public Service—that is, 
all positions which were open to Nauruans 
—the continuation of good progress in edu- 
cation, and the confirmation of previous 
findings that phosphate dust was harmless, 
so that it would not be necessary to accept 
the offer of the World Health Organization 
to cooperate in finding ways of reducing 
the dust. 

Opening the discussion of political ad- 
vancement in the territory, U Tin Maung 
(Burma) directed several specific questions 
to Mr. Jones regarding recent changes or 
proposed changes in the political structure 
of Nauru, whereupon Mr. Jones observed 
that, despite all the assistance and advice 
given to the Local Government Council, 
every rule it had passed had been initiated 
by the administering authority, and this 
was also true of the two rules currently 
before the Council, which were likely to 
remain under consideration for a long 
period. In short, the members of the Coun- 
cil were alert and interested but seemed 
incapable of getting things done; thus, 
while he did not wish to criticize the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Jones felt that the lack of progress 
could not be laid at the door of the admin- 
istration. He observed, in addition, that it 
would not be possible to comply with the 
Council’s request that certain key positions 
in the civil service, such as officer in charge 
of the wireless station, field assistant sur- 

3 For a summmary of the Fourth South Pacific Con- 


ference, see International Organization, Autumn 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 4), p. 662. 
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veyor, works supervisor, and assistant to 
the accountant, be given to Nauruans until 
Nauruans were qualified to discharge those 
duties and responsibilities. In response to 
subsequent questions from Mr. Vellodi 
(India), Mr. Jones noted that there was at 
that time no coherent body of opinion 
among the Nauruans on any particular so- 
lution of the problem of their future, al- 
though they all realized that there was no 
future for them on the island and that even 
the fertile belt was not sufficient to keep 
them supplied with food; the possibility of 
Nauruans immigrating into Australia was 
being considered by the administering au- 
thority, although no actual application for 
such immigration into Australia, the 
United Kingdom, or New Zealand had 
been received to date. Answering a ques- 
tion from Mr. Rifai (United Arab Repub- 
lic) about the system of preferential voting 
in use in the territory, the special represent- 
ative explained that the voters indicated 
their order of preference among the candi- 
dates, and, if no candidate obtained enough 
votes to total more than all the others, the 
second preference votes were added up also 
in order to determine which candidate 
should be elected. 

After additional points had been raised 
briefly by the delegates of France, China, 
Bolivia, and the Soviet Union, the Council 
passed on to a consideration of economic 
advancement in the territory, with U Tin 
Maung again beginning the discussion, this 
time in terms of, inter alia, the success or 
failure of a recent proposal to establish a 
fishing industry on Nauru; Mr. Jones re- 
plied that there had been no indication of 
any great enthusiasm among the people 
for the scheme, although the administrator 
expected to obtain their support after pur- 
chase of a cool freezer chamber, which 
would enable them to store fish for sale. 
Other questions relating to economic con- 
ditions in the territory were posed by the 
representatives of the United States, France, 
China, the United Arab Republic, India, 
the Soviet Union, and Paraguay; these 


dealt with, inter alia, the efforts of the ad- 
ministering authority to encourage agricul- 
ture, the nature of the title to the phosphate 
deposits on the island, the world price of 
phosphate, the absence of any Nauruans 
holding senior or executive positions with 
the British Phosphate Commissioners, the 
question of royalties derived from phos- 
phate mining, and the possibility of re- 
claiming land for agricultural purposes. 
Opening the discussion of educational 
and social advancement, Mr. de Camaret 
(France) asked the special representative 
if he could explain why a large number of 
Nauruan students in Australia had failed 


- their examinations; Mr. Jones answered in 


some detail, taking up each one of the 35 
Nauruans in Australia as of March 1960, 
seventeen of whom were taking secondary 
courses. Mr. Salamanca (Bolivia) said that 
he gathered from the administering author- 
ity’s report that pupils in Nauru were being 
educated with a view to living their lives 
in the territory, although they had no pros- 
pects and no future there; Mr. Jones 
pointed out in this context that the primary 
intention of the administering authority 
was to enable Nauruans to qualify for some 
of the more senior positions in the admin- 
istration and with the British Phosphate 
Commissioners. Should a Nauruan quality 
in Australia in medicine or law or in any 
of the other professions and desire to stay 
in Australia, he continued, he felt quite 
sure that the administering authority would 
view such a request with sympathy and 
grant permission to that person to accept 
employment in Australia. 

In response to several related queries 
made by Mr. Oberemko (Soviet Union), 
Mr. Jones stated that he knew of no in- 
stance where Europeans and Nauruans 
were working side by side and actually 
doing the same work with the same 
amount of skill, whereupon Mr. Oberemko 
concluded that there was discrimination on 
Nauru with regard to wages for work done 
and access to more highly qualified posts 
and more highly specialized types of work, 
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since otherwise it would be impossible to 
explain the existing situation, particularly 
in the light of the administering authority’s 
assertion that 95 percent of the population 
was literate and education on the island 
was well organized. In the ensuing discus- 
sion of labor conditions, Mr. Jones said 
that all employees of the administration 
worked the same hours (44 per week), but 
that the position as regards the British 
Phosphate Commissioners was different, 
inasmuch as, while everyone worked a 47- 
hour week, the Europeans were paid for 
seven hours overtime, and the Nauruans 
were paid for only three hours overtime. 

The general debate on conditions in 
Nauru was opened at the 1056th meeting 
of the Trusteeship Council by U Tin 
Maung, who expressed the opinion that by 
and large the territory had not made much 
progress in recent years; thus his delega- 
tion felt that the administering authority 
should take steps to increase the powers 
and functions of the Nauru Local Govern- 
ment Council without further delay. He 
also observed that something seemed to be 
wrong in the Nauruan educational system, 
or there would not be so many regrettable 
cases of failure in the Australian secondary 
schools. In conclusion, he inquired as to 
what prospect there was of the Nauruans 
ever becoming a free and independent peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Miller (New Zealand) pointed out 
that the fact that the Nauruans had but 
modest political aspirations and were main- 
ly concerned with local questions was to 
be attributed to their small numbers (just 
over 2,000) and to the small size of the 
territory itself. The percentage of Nau- 
ruans employed in the administration con- 
tinued to be high, as it amounted to about 
15 percent of the population; in his dele- 
gation’s opinion, although rapid changes 
could not be expected in a territory so small 
and with such a specialized economy, there 
had been good progress in the fields of 
social services, dietary habits, education, 
and the control of phosphate dust, and it 


seemed clear that the administering author- 
ity had effectively pursued its efforts to 
advance the Nauruan people in all spheres 
and could be proud of what had been 
achieved. Mr. Gerig (United States) also 
spoke favorably of the administration of 
Nauru, noting among other things, that the 
health standards of the Nauruans were con- 
tinuing to improve and steps were being 
taken to deal with the problem of phos- 
phate dust. Mr. Rifai, however, observed 
that to his mind there was a conflict be- 
tween the objectives of the trusteeship sys- 
tem (eventual sovereignty and independ- 
ence) and the current political and eco- 
nomic development of the territory; that 
conflict, he continued, stemmed from the 
trusteeship agreement, compliance with 
which was impossible, as the only realistic 
solution for the island seemed to be re- 
settlement. Yet before that was done, the 
Council had to be absolutely certain that 
the Nauruan people were not opposed to 
resettlement; moreover, it had to be carried 
out in such a way as to secure for every 
Nauruan a decent existence, unmarred by 
injustice or inequality. In conclusion, he 
expressed his delegation’s appreciation of 
the laudable efforts made in every field of 
endeavor to promote the welfare of the 
Nauruans, but regretted that they were 
still insufficient in certain important re- 
spects. 

Mr. Ivella (Italy) suggested that an in- 
creasing measure of self-government ap- 
peared to be the best means of enabling 
the Nauruans to attain their future aims, 
but Mr. Diggines (United Kingdom) 
pointed out that it did not seem advisable 
to grant additional powers to the Local 
Government Council in view of the difh- 
culties which the administering authority 
had encountered in its efforts to persuade 
the Council to exercise even its existing 
powers to the full. With regard to educa- 
tion, he added, the disappointing results 
obtained by some Nauruan students could 
not reasonably be held to reflect on the 
educational facilities in the territory itself, 
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as it was surely understandable that stu- 
dents from a small island should take some 
time to adapt themselves to life and study 
in a foreign country. The steady progress 
made in secondary education on the island 
would doubtless soon be reflected in im- 
proved performance on the part of Nau- 
ruan students abroad. Turning to the fu- 
ture of the territory and its people, he 
emphasized that it was not a question of 
international politics but a human problem 
affecting 2,000 men, women, and children, 
and the matter would have to be discussed 
with them before any plans could be put 
into final shape. Mr. Kiang (China) noted 
with satisfaction that an administrative as- 
sistant would be appointed to Nauru to 
assist the Local Government Council to 
make fuller use of the powers which it 
already had and that when the next report 
of the visiting mission was considered the 
Australian delegation to the Trusteeship 
Council would include Nauruans. 

After Mr. de Camaret (France) had 
spoken briefly about recent and projected 
developments on the island, Mr. Vellodi 
(India) stressed that conditions in Nauru 
should not be considered on a basis differ- 
ent from those of other trust territories, 
since the small size of the territory and its 
population in no way diminished the re- 
sponsibilities of the UN toward its future. 
With regard to resettlement, he suggested 
that a number of the inhabitants might 
wish to remain on the island, so that real 
efforts ought to be made to regenerate the 
land to make it fit for agriculture, thereby 
obviating the necessity for complete de- 
pendence on imported food for subsistence. 
The Indian delegation also felt that the 
administering authority should give serious 
consideration to the proposal that the Brit- 
ish Phosphate Commissioners be repre- 
sented on the delegation to the Council, 
as neither the report nor the special repre- 
sentative had been able to furnish requested 
information on the management of the 
Commissioners and on the comparative 


prices of the phosphate industry in the ter- 
ritory. The delegates of Paraguay and 
Bolivia essentially reiterated points made 
by previous speakers, following which Mr. 
Oberemko (Soviet Union) described the 
policies and practices of the administering 
authority during the year under review as 
being in flagrant violation of the provisions 
of the trusteeship agreement for the terri- 
tory, as it had made no attempt to imple- 
ment the General Assembly resolution‘ con- 
cerning the fixing of target dates for the 
attainment of self-government or independ- 
ence but had decided that resettlement of 
the population was inevitable—and this de- 
spite the fact that the Nauruans themselves, 
as the special representative had made clear, 
had never asked to be resettled. It seemed 
to the Soviet delegate that the British Phos- 
phate Commissioners, who had nothing to 
do with the international trusteeship sys- 
tem, were being allowed to determine the 
future of the inhabitants and the life span 
of the territory, and it was up to the UN 
to intervene before it was too late. 

After Miss Tenzer (Belgium) had briefly 
congratulated the administering authority 
for the conscientious manner in which it 
had been carrying out its responsibilities, 
Mr. Hood (Australia) thanked the mem- 
bers of the Council for their observations 
and turned the floor over to Mr. Jones, the 
special representative, to present his govern- 
ment’s remarks on these comments. Mr. 
Jones suggested that the Council should 
not merely sit in judgment on what had 
or had not been done by the administering 
authority, but should also critically consider 
the extent to which the people concerned 
were assisting in the attainment of the 
objectives proper and necessary for their 
advancement. The community itself, he 
added, should be judged and assessed in 
relation to its own particular standards, 
outlooks, and characteristics. With regard 
to resettlement, the Nauruans would short- 
ly be able to consider the courses open to 
them and the advantages and disadvantages 


4 See General Assembly Resolution 1413 (XIV), December 8, 1959. 
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of each; after such consideration, they 
would be able to make their community 
and individual decisions. Speaking of the 
possibility of agricultural development of 
the island, Mr. Jones pointed out that the 
administering authority could hardly be ex- 
pected to accept responsibility for the pre- 
vailing unfavorable climate, or for the 
failure of the Nauruan people themselves 
to show any noticeable bent for agriculture. 
Finally, with reference to the political de- 
velopment of Nauru, he observed that any 
organ of self-government must reflect the 
degree of political maturity attained by the 
people concerned, and that it was certainly 
no fault of the Nauruans if they had not 
attained a sufficient degree of such maturity 
to enable them to operate within the frame- 
work of a system representing the highest 
political evolution; nor, in view of all the 
circumstances, could it be considered the 
fault of the administering authority. 

At the 1082d meeting of the Trusteeship 
Council, Mr. Ivella (Italy), chairman of 
the drafting committee on Nauru, pre- 
sented the report’ of that committee—con- 
sisting of the representatives of China, Par- 
aguay, and the United States, as well as 
himself—which had been adopted unani- 
mously. The various paragraphs of the 
report covered such subjects as the devel- 
opment of representative, executive, and 
legislative organs and the extension of their 
powers, the training and appointment of 
indigenous persons for positions of respon- 
sibility in the administrative civil service, 
the separation of the judiciary from the 
executive branch of government, participa- 
tion of Nauruans in the work of the Trus- 
teeship Council, public finance, the develop- 
ment of a local fishing industry, public 
health, the desirability of removing existing 
disparities between Europeans and other 
workers employed by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners, the need to raise the edu- 
cational standard of the Nauruan people, 
giving due emphasis to vocational, techni- 
cal, and commercial training, so as to enable 

5 Document T/L.969. 


them to face the future with confidence, 
and the hope that the administering author- 
ity would continue to adopt plans for the 
advancement of the Nauruans in all fields, 
when appropriate with target dates, taking 
into account the particular circumstances of 
the territory and the freely expressed wishes 
of the Nauruan people. Most of the report 
was adopted in the course of a paragraph- 
by-paragraph vote with little opposition or 
amendment, but the penultimate para- 
graph, dealing with resettlement, elicited 
lengthy discussion, initiated by Mr. Ober- 
emko (Soviet Union), and participated 
in by delegates from the United Arab Re- 
public, the United Kingdom, India, Aus- 
tralia, and Bolivia. The paragraph, as 
amended by the delegate of India, was 
eventually adopted by 12 votes to none, 
with 1 abstention. When the Soviet dele- 
gate subsequently proposed an alternative 
text for the last paragraph of the report, 
whereby the administering authority would 
be invited to formulate early successive in- 
termediate targets and dates in the fields 
of political, economic, social, and educa- 
tional development so as to create, as soon 
as possible, favorable conditions for the at- 
tainment of self-government or independ- 
ence by the trust territory of Nauru, Mr. 
Forsythe (Australia) reminded the Council 
that the fixing of targets and dates in the 
political field did not in itself ensure po- 
litical development; the fixing of tentative 
targets and dates in the other functional 
fields seemed, on the other hand, more 
realistic, and the administering authority 
would do its utmost to meet the expressed 
wishes of the Council where they were 
concerned, having regard to all the factors 
involved. Since it had not yet been de- 
cided where the future home of the com- 
munity was to be, any attempt to fix a 
series of target dates in the political field 
might have the effect of committing Nau- 
ruan society to a course that would inhibit 
rather than promote its advancement; thus 
his delegation could not accept the Soviet 
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representative’s proposal. After some dis- 
cussion, the Soviet amendment was rejected 
by 6 votes to 4, with 3 abstentions, and the 
original paragraph, as recommended by the 
drafting committee, was adopted by g votes 
to none, with 5 abstentions. 


Pacific Islands: Conditions in the trust 
territory of the Pacific Islands were exam- 
ined by the Council in the light of the 
annual report of the administering author- 
ity (United States) for 1959.° Considera- 
tion of the territory was begun at the 
1059th meeting of the Council with a state- 
ment by Mr. Nucker, special representative 
of the administering authority, who em- 
phasized that his government continued to 
support the concept of intermediate targets 
and dates in all fields of development and 
that the fundamental objective of the ad- 
ministration’s program was the gradual 
replacement of United States staff by quali- 
fied Micronesians. In the economic sphere, 
he observed, there had been an appreciable 
increase in copra production thanks to im- 
proved transport services and an increase 
in the prices paid to the producers, while 
at the district level the indigenous inhabi- 
tants were continuing to show a keen inter- 
est in economic development, several of the 
districts having established economic de- 
velopment boards or committees. In agri- 
culture, major emphasis had been placed 
on the program for the rehabilitation of 
coconut groves devastated by typhoons, and 
special attention had also been given to 
the provision of additional training for 
Micronesian agricultural extension agents. 
The fisheries development program had 
progressed to the point where the next step 
seemed to be to formulate preliminary 
plans for the establishment of a small pilot 
canning factory. In the field of public 
health, the goal of handing over district 
public health activities to qualified Micro- 
nesian medical officers had been achieved 

6 Twelfth Annual Report to the United Nations on 
the Administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959. Transmitted 
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in all districts except Saipan, while the 
program of dental care had been intensified 
by the opening of a permanent school for 
dental hygienists, with the position of terri- 
tory director of dental services scheduled 
to be given shortly to a Micronesian dental 
officer. With regard to education, the ad- 
ministration was endeavoring to provide 
training which would be of permanent 
value to Micronesian youths and would 
equip them to live better within the frame- 
work of their own society. In the area of 
local government development at all levels 
had continued to be stressed; at its fourth 
annual meeting, for example, the Inter- 
District Advisory Committee to the High 
Commissioner, the members of which were 
elected by representative district congresses, 
had advanced yet another step toward its 
conversion into an elected territorial advi- 
sory council by deciding to establish a hold- 
over subcommittee in social affairs, to be 
responsible for studying the major social 
problems of the territory and to report its 
findings and recommendations to the Ad- 
visory Committee at its 1960 meeting. Ad- 
ditional subcommittees responsible for eco- 
nomic and political affairs were likely to 
be established at forthcoming meetings. 
With regard to the judiciary, a number of 
significant events could be noted, including 
the appointment of a new associate justice, 
the issuance of a handbook for district and 
community court judges, clerks of court, 
and trial assistants, the holding of a train- 
ing school for trial assistants with the 
course planned and directed by a Micro- 
nesian, and the continuation of the training 
program of the Micronesian administrative 
assistant to the chief justice for clerks of 
district courts and other court officials. 
The discussion of political advancement 
in the territory was opened by Sir Andrew 
Cohen (United Kingdom) with several 
specific questions about the possibility of 
Nations. Department of State Publication 6945, Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series 9, Wash- 
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consolidating the territory under one single 
civilian authority; Mr. Nucker recalled that 
in 1951 the territory had been transferred 
from the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Navy to that of the Department of the 
Interior, but that about a year later Saipan 
had been transferred back to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. There did not seem to 
be a large majority on Saipan in favor of 
integration with Guam, although the in- 
habitants of the two islands had the same 
background, the same culture, and the same 
language. There were, however, problems 
on the economic and political levels, so that 
many inhabitants of Saipan considered that 
it would be better to remain somewhat 
longer under United States administration 
before requesting integration. With regard 
to public opinion in the territory as a 
whole, it was the special representative’s 
opinion that it could not be said that there 
was a general desire for change; rather, 
the population wished to wait and to de- 
velop. U Thant (Burma) recalled at a 
subsequent meeting that the 1959 visiting 
mission to the territory had strongly rec- 
ommended that the administering authority 
consider combining the Rota and Saipan 
districts, whereupon Mr. Nucker observed 
that it was his impression that the people 
of Rota were in favor of joining Saipan 
and that the Saipanese apparently had no 
objection to the combining of the two dis- 
tricts; nevertheless, no decision on the mat- 
ter had yet been taken. 

Discussion was continued at the ro6rst, 
1062d, and 1063d meetings by two peti- 
tioners from the trust territory, Mr. Jalle 
Bolkeim and Mr. Amata Kabua. The 
former summarized the Marshall Islanders’ 
complaints as follows: 1) their level of 
living had gone down under United States 
administration; 2) their land had been 
taken from them and thirteen years had 
passed before any compensation had been 
offered to them; 3) their islands had been 
turned into an atomic testing ground and 
the people had suffered radiation sickness, 
burns, and other serious damage with no 


compensation; and 4) their ancient ways 
were being destroyed and they feared for 
their future as the Marshallese people. Mr. 
Kabua, president of the Marshall Islands 
Congress since 1955, emphasized the United 
States seizure of land and failure to pay 
compensation for injuries suffered as a re- 
sult of radiation and radioactive fallout as 
the major grievances of the inhabitants of 
the trust territory. In the ensuing question 
period, the two Marshallese stressed such 
points as their people’s lack of confidence 
in the territorial judicial system, their desire 
for self-government, their certainty that the 
administration was responsible for the loss 
of their land, the need for assistance to local 
industries (fisheries, coconut processing, 
and local manufactures), the desirability of 
improving the transport and communica- 
tions system so as to help business, increase 
the spread of educational knowledge, and 
raise revenue for the government, the ne- 
cessity of increasing the number of general 
and vocational scholarships, and the ex- 
pressed desire of the Marshallese to receive 
as compensation for their land an annual 
rental for a stated number of years, rather 
than a fixed sum. 

In the course of the discussion of political 
advancement, which was continued at sub- 
sequent meetings, several representatives, 
including those of India and the Soviet 
Union, raised questions about the location 
of the administrative headquarters of the 
territory, currently situated in Guam, 
which was a non-self-governing territory 
and not part of the trust territory at all. 
The special representative felt that it would 
be unwise to move the headquarters at the 
moment, since the Micronesians might not 
like the place that had been chosen when 
the time came for them to govern them- 
selves; thus, the headquarters should not 
be moved until the territorial inhabitants 
themselves had decided where they wished 
it to be. Mr. Rasgotra (India) was also in- 
terested in whether or not Micronesian 
and United States personnel received the 
same salaries, whereupon Mr. Nucker ob- 
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served that Micronesians were used wher- 
ever possible and were paid in terms of 
their area’s economy, while United States 
citizens, who were brought out only when 
they were needed to fill specific posts, were 
paid according to the United States econ- 
omy. In answer to the question as to 
whether there were any instances in which 
a United States staff member and a Micro- 
nesian doing equal work received different 
salaries, Mr. Nucker said that the case did 
not arise, as, if a Micronesian could do the 
work of a United States citizen, the latter 
was sent home. Other queries concerned 
the possibility of ending the administration 
of the territory by two separate authorities, 
already raised by Sir Andrew Cohen. 

The discussion on economic advancement 
in the territory of the Pacific Islands, which 
began at the 1065th meeting of the Trustee- 
ship Council, was opened by U Thant 
(Burma), who observed that according to 
the annual report unemployment was no 
problem in the territory, but that one of 
the petitioners had stated that many per- 
sons were out of work and were supported 
by their relatives. Mr. Nucker replied that 
it was hardly possible to speak of unem- 
ployment in the territory, since it did not 
have any real industries; as a rule, those 
Micronesians wanting to work could do so, 
as there were various ways of earning a 
living open to them. There might, he 
added, be some persons unemployed from 
time to time at Ebeye, but that was because 
too many people had come to the island, 
and not because there was insufficient em- 
ployment for those normally living there. 
Other questions raised by U Thant con- 
cerned, inter alia, the economic survey 
recommended by the Council but not yet 
started by the administering authority, the 
problems in the way of agreeing to the 
settlement of the Marshall Islanders’ land 
claims by payment of an annual rental, the 
executive order regarding riparian proper- 
ties (which stipulated that land below aver- 
age high tide belonged to the government), 

7 Document T/1521. 


loans to economic enterprises, and improve- 
ments to the road system. Further ques- 
tioning by other delegates covered such 
subjects as the following: management of 
the credit unions, the role of private in- 
vestment, the rate of development of the 
territory's economy, the problem of transi- 
tion from a mixed subsistence and money 
economy to a purely money economy, the 
rise in the price of important foodstuffs, 
the possibility of bauxite mining in the 
Palau district, the need for continued sub- 
sidization of the territory, the territory’s 
balance of trade, and the prospects for set- 
ting up agricultural and vocational arts 
training centers within the next few years. 

Social and educational advancement was 
considered at the 1066th meeting of the 
Council, the questioning being led by the 
delegates of Bolivia, New Zealand, the 
United Arab Republic, India, the Soviet 
Union, Burma, and the United Kingdom. 
Queries covered, among other things, ef- 
forts to promote closer contact between the 
various groups of islanders, the decline in 
the number of medical aides and hospitals 
as noted by the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the scope of the administration’s 
scholarship program, the training program 
in medicine, the state of secondary educa- 
tion in the islands as compared with pri- 
mary education, the possible introduction 
of a social security system (described as 
totally unnecessary by Mr. Nucker), and 
the role of unions, associations, or clubs in 
the territory schools. 

The general debate was opened by Mr. 
Forsythe (Australia), who noted that the 
decisive effort in creating a feeling of com- 
mon destiny must be made by the islanders 
themselves. Meanwhile, his delegation was 
pleased to learn that there had been an 
increase in copra production, that the num- 
ber of charter trading companies was con- 
tinuing to expand, that major emphasis in 
the agricultural program had been placed 
on coconut rehabilitation, that experimental 
work on cacao had been increased, that 
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income from fish exports had risen, that 
transport facilities had steadily improved, 
and that there had been real progress in the 
field of public health. Among the prob- 
lems remaining, concluded Mr. Forsythe, 
was that of striking a balance between the 
provision of necessary outside assistance 
and the encouragement of self-reliance and 
initiative among the Micronesian popula- 
tion. Mr. Caston (United Kingdom) em- 
phasized the desirability of thinking for 
the time being in terms of an immediate, 
rather than a long-term, solution, along 
the lines of developing among the islanders 
the habit of considering the future in 
territory-wide terms. While there was no 
reason why the political entity which ulti- 
mately arose in the territory should rigidly 
follow existing and purely fortuitous geo- 
graphical lines, it would be wise to avoid 
a complete redrawing of the map, with all 
the frictions and complications which that 
would inevitably entail; the essential point 
seemed to be that the administering au- 
thority and the Trusteeship Council be 
guided in such matters by the wishes of 
the inhabitants, and that the latter be able 
to make decisions based upon sufficient 
familiarity with facts, knowledge of each 
other’s problems, and experience in govern- 
ment. In another vein, Mr. Caston men- 
tioned one aspect of the administering 
authority’s economic policy which caused 
him some concern, namely, the absolute 
exclusion of non-Micronesian investment 
from the territory. Mr. Attolico (Italy) 
described the problem of unsettled land 
claims as one which warranted special at- 
tention, whereupon Mr. Rasgotra (India) 
observed that the question of land claims 
was under discussion also in the Standing 
Committee on Petitions and suggested that 
the Council might be willing to transfer 
the matter of the oral petition presented by 
the Marshall Islanders to that committee, 
to be considered and disposed of in con- 
junction with the written petition already 
before it. It was so decided. 


Mr. Miller (New Zealand) indicated that 
the Council might wish to congratulate the 
administering authority on its programs 
for the diversification of agriculture, the 
development of fisheries, and the expan- 
sion of transport facilities, as also on its 
efforts to stimulate the population’s interest 
in economic development, inasmuch as it 
appeared that the territory would not be 
self-sufficient for a long time to come and 
that subsidies by the administering author- 
ity would continue to be required. His 
delegation had been struck by the work 
done to rehabilitate the coconut groves and 
the interest shown by the population in 
credit unions; it also welcomed the exten- 
sion of banking facilities, while noting that 
there was still room for much progress in 
the fields of education and public health. 
Mr. Oberemko (Soviet Union) felt that it 
was especially important that the trust 
territory no longer be used as a nuclear 
proving-ground and deplored the lack of 
improvement in the territory’s economic 
position, the basis of which continued to 
be subsistence agriculture and fishing. It 
was his delegation’s opinion that the ad- 
ministering authority had failed to carry 
out most of the recommendations made by 
the Council at its 24th session* and that the 
Council should again draw the authority’s 
attention to the urgent need for the prep- 
aration and execution of integrated eco- 
nomic development programs, and particu- 
larly to the need for repairing the damage 
caused by the typhoons, improving farming 
methods, introducing new crops, develop- 
ing fishing, improving transport, establish- 
ing processing industries, prospecting, ex- 
ploiting the country’s mineral resources, 
improving the financial situation, and rais- 
ing the population’s level of living. The 
delegates of Belgium and China generally 
expressed appreciation of the work done by 
the administering authority, while the rep- 
resentative of the United Arab Republic 
felt that, after fifteen years of trusteeship, 
it would hardly be premature to entrust 


8 See International Organization, Autumn 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 4), p. 610-611. 
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legislative responsibilities to the district 
councils; furthermore, he could not agree 
with the High Commissioner for the 
islands that the people were not entitled to 
draw up laws so long as others had to bear 
the expense entailed by their decisions. Mr. 
Rasgotra (India) noted with satisfaction 
the progress achieved in primary education 
in the territory, but suggested once again 
that the administering authority should en- 
deaver to increase secondary school enrol- 
ment to at least 10 percent of primary 
school enrolment within the next two or 
three years. Mr. Salamanca (Bolivia) raised 
the question as to the political and eco- 
nomic viability of the seven districts mak- 
ing up the territory and noted that the 
peoples of the islands were finding it difh- 
cult to adapt themselves to the dynamism 
of the present age. 

U Thant (Burma) noted with regret at 
the 1068th meeting of the Council that the 
organic act, which had been anticipated to 
be enacted in 1960, was not yet ready for 
presentation to the United States Congress. 
His delegation also felt somewhat uneasy 
lest the continued maintenance of the statis 
quo regarding the location of the head- 
quarters outside the trust territory and the 
division of authority between the Depart- 
ments of the Interior and the Navy retard 
the normal processes of development toward 
the prescribed goal of the trust territory. 
U Thant further mentioned the abnormal 
decrease in population as a_ particularly 
disturbing feature, and observed that the 
Pacific Islands constituted the only trust 
territory where medical care and treatment 
were not given free. Mr. Montero de 
Vargas (Paraguay) and Mr. de Camaret 
(France) concluded the general debate by 
congratulating the administering authority 
on its work in the trust territory, particu- 
larly in the economic sphere. 

In his reply to the comments of members 
of the Council, Mr. Nucker, the special 
representative of the administering author- 
ity, agreed at the 1070th meeting that there 


® Document T/L.970. 


was need for greater emphasis on increas- 
ing the opportunities for secondary educa- 
tion. Noting the United States view that 
sound government required the existence 
of independent executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches, he suggested that in an 
area like the trust territory it was logical 
to place initial emphasis on development 
of the legislative branch, so that the execu- 
tive branch would have a means of ascer- 
taining the wishes of the people. The 
existent district congresses could not, how- 
ever, be given absolute legislative powers, 
firstly because the hereditary chiefs in some 
of the traditional island societies might 
make use of such powers to preserve their 
preferred status and block democratic 
changes, and secondly because a legislative 
body would tend to destroy the checks and 
balances essential to a three-branch govern- 
ment if it were given complete authority 
before the executive and judicial branches 
had been developed sufficiently. Finally, 
with regard to the rental payments for ex- 
propriated land which the Marshallese peti- 
tioners had proposed, it was the administra- 
tion’s position that any such payments had 
to be based on the true value of the land 
at the time of acquisition, plus normal in- 
terest, rather than on a supposed schedule 
of copra production which could not in 
fact be found anywhere in the trust terri- 
tory; the payment of a lump sum which 
the recipient could invest in a profitable 
manner appeared to be, in any event, a 
more realistic approach to the problem. 
At the 1o81st meeting of the Council, 
Mr. Salamanca (Bolivia), chairman of the 
drafting committee on the trust territory of 
the Pacific Islands, presented his commit. 
tee’s report, which had been unanimously 
approved by the committee membership, 
consisting of the representatives of Burma, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom, 
as well as Bolivia. The committee’s rec- 
ommendations, which were subsequently 
adopted with some amendment, included 
the following, inter alia: 1) that the ad 
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ministering authority broaden and expand 
the activities of the district congresses and 
confer powers of legislation on those not 
yet having them; 2) that an elected terri- 
torial legislative body be established in 
approximately five years; 3) that the ad- 
ministering authority keep under close re- 
view the questions of the removal of the 
headquarters of the trust territory to a site 
within the territory and of the unification 
of the administration under a single civil- 
ian authority; 4) that the voting age in the 
territory be standardized; 5) that the train- 
ing of Micronesian administrative person- 
nel be accelerated with a view to the pro- 
gressive replacement of United States staff 
by fully trained and qualified Microne- 
sians; 6) that the policy of introducing new 
crops into the territory and developing its 
available resources with a view to achieving 
at least a measure of economic self-sufh- 
ciency as soon as possible be continued; 
7) that the administering authority bear in 
mind the need to allocate funds for devel- 
opment in those fields which were likely 
to produce increased local revenue and to 
lessen the territory’s dependence on external 
assistance, now covering nearly four-fifths 
of its budget; 8) that urgent consideration 
be given to the establishment of industries 
based on copra, pineapple! canning, and the 
processing of other local products; 9) that 
an agricultural training center for Micro- 
nesians be established as a part of the 
Pacific Islands Central School; 10) that a 
prompt and definitive decision regarding 
the war damage claims of Micronesians 
against the government of Japan be taken; 
11) that a comprehensive long-term plan 
to meet the future transportation needs of 
the territory be drawn up; 12) that the 
question of charges for medical and dental 
services be brought under review by the 
administering authority in consultation with 
the hold-over committee on social affairs of 

1 Report by the New Zealand Government to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on the ada- 
ministration of Western Samoa for the calendar year 


1959, Wellington, New Zealand, R. E. Owen, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1960. 
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the Inter-District Advisory Committee; 13) 
that the administering authority intensify 
its efforts to reduce the gap between pri- 
mary and secondary school enrolments and 
that to this end it continue to press for- 
ward with its building program for secon- 
dary schools; and 14) that no effort be 
spared to enact organic legislation which 
would fully reflect the needs and interests 
of the people of the territory. 


Western Samoa: The Council began its 
discussion of conditions in Western Samoa 
at its 1067th meeting, having before it the 
annual report of the administering author- 
ity (New Zealand) for 1959." Opening the 
discussion, Mr. Shanahan (New Zealand) 
described the year 1959 as having been one 
of the most significant in the history of 
Western Samoa, inasmuch as the territory 
had reached the threshold of independence 
in an atmosphere of steady though unob- 
trusive progress, a process which bore wit- 
ness to the sense of responsibility and the 
growing maturity of the leaders of the 
Samoan people. In January 1960 the Work- 
ing Committee on Self-Government had 
begun in the territory to prepare a draft 
constitution to serve as a basis for discus- 
sion at the constitutional convention, sched- 
uled to be held in July or August 1960. 
In 1959, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the visiting mission and the 
relevant resolution of the Trusteeship 
Council,” the Legislative Assembly had 
adopted a Citizenship of Western Samoa 
Ordinance, providing that all inhabitants of 
the territory automatically became citizens 
of Western Samoa if they had been born 
in the territory, or might, in other cir- 
cumstances, opt for such citizenship. With 
regard to the educational needs of Samoa 
during the first years after its attainment 
of independence, the New Zealand govern- 
ment had decided to assist in the execution 
of various projects, including the construc- 

11 Trusteeship Council Official Records (24th ses- 
sion), Supplement No. 2. For a summary of the 
Council’s discussion of Western Samoa at its 24th 


session, see International Organization, Autumn 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 4), p. 583-589. 
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tion of student hostels at Samoa College, 
the provision of additional teachers, a fur- 
ther extension of the existing scholarship 
scheme for education and “in-service” train- 
ing in New Zealand, the development of 
technical education and trade training, the 
publication of school books, and the provi- 
sion of housing for New Zealand teachers 
seconded to the territory. Currently, 107 
Samoans were studying in New Zealand 
under the program of educational assistance 
financed by the New Zealand government. 
With reference to the training of Samoans 
to occupy senior positions in the adminis- 
tration, a first contingent of fifteen Samoans 
had arrived in New Zealand in January 
1960 to take a course arranged by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, to be followed by 
a minimum of six months’ training in ap- 
propriate government departments. Mr. 
Shanahan, turning next to consideration of 
the territory’s economy, observed that ex- 
ports had reached a record figure in 1959, 
but that the need remained for the diver- 
sification of an economy heavily dependent 
on a narrow range of primary products. 
The administering authority, wishing to 
give effect to the freely expressed wishes of 
the Samoans without imposing anything 
on them, had agreed to the conclusion of 
a treaty only after the territory had attained 
its independence, so that the two parties 
could negotiate on the basis of full equal- 
ity. In conclusion, Mr. Shanahan formally 
requested the Council to recommend that 
the item “Future of Western Samoa” be 
placed on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly’s fifteenth session, in order that it 
might consider the action to be taken with 
regard to the plebiscite based on universal 
suffrage, which was to take place in May 
1961, and in which all adult Samoans were 
to have the opportunity of recording their 
views on the constitution and future status 
of the territory, as well as on the treaty of 
friendship, suggested by the Samoan leaders 
themselves and stating the relationships 
between an independent Samoa and New 
Zealand. 


Mr. McEwen, special representative for 
the trust territory of Western Samoa, ob- 
served that changes in the structure of gov- 
ernment in 1959—in particular, the institu- 
tion of responsible cabinet government— 
had been such that the role of New Zea- 
land had become almost solely that of 
guide and adviser. The statement issued 
by the Council of State to the effect that 
there would be no deprivation of rights to 
property held by any section of the com- 
munity when self-government was attained, 
and the fact that Mr. Fiame Mata’afa, the 
new prime minister, had chosen a cabinet 
representing all shades of opinion, had 
helped to remove any vestige of tension 
among the European and part-Samoan pop- 
ulations. So far, the various organs of 
government appeared to have adapted 
themselves well to their respective roles. 

The discussion of political advancement 
in Western Samoa was opened at the 
1068th meeting by Mr. Attolico (Italy) and 
continued by the representatives of Burma, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Bolivia. In answer to a query about 
the possible formation of political parties 
in the Legislative Assembly, Mr. McEwen 
observed that the differences between the 
various groupings seemed to have disap- 
peared for the time being, as the main 
purpose of all the members appeared to be 
to make the cabinet government work; 
thus, although the formation of political 
parties at some time was probably inevita- 
ble, it might be delayed for a while in the 
absence of any particularly strong issues 
dividing the people. A question regarding 
the fact that defense and external affairs 
continued to fall under the reserved powers 
of the High Commissioner for the territory 
elicited the explanation from the special 
representative that there was no problem 
in respect of the defense of Samoa, which 
required the maintenance of New Zealand 
forces in the territory, and that actions in 
the field of external affairs which particu- 
larly affected Samoa were taken only after 
consultation with the authorities in the ter- 
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ritory. It was contemplated that, when 
they gained their independence, the Sa- 
moans would wish to establish by treaty 
with New Zealand on a basis of full equal- 
ity the arrangements under which New 
Zealand would continue to assume respon- 
sibility for defense and for external affairs. 
In answer to a question regarding the ori- 
gin of the idea of a treaty of triendship 
between Samoa and New Zealand, the spe- 
cial representative said that it had been 
a consistent thought in the minds of Sa- 
moan leaders, having been registered by 
them as early as 1947; to date there had 
been no actual negotiations as to what the 
possible content of the arrangements might 
be or, indeed, what precise form they 
might take. It had, however, been sug- 
gested that the treaty of friendship might 
do three things, namely: 1) acknowledge 
the independence of Western Samoa; 2) 
emphasize the desire of the two countries 
to maintain good relations; and 3) deal 
with’ certain responsibilities, if desired by 
the Samoans, which New Zealand would, 
at their request, be willing to undertake 
in the field of international affairs. Any 
such treaty, moreover, was to be capable 
of being terminated if it no longer ex- 
pressed the realities of the desires of the 
signatories. 

Further questions relating to political 
advancement were posed at the ro6gth and 
1070th meetings of the Council. In answer 
to a query concerning the nature of the 
relations between the peoples of Western 
Samoa and American Samoa, Mr. McEwen 
noted that movement between the two ter- 
ritories was practically unrestricted, people 
continually passed back and forth from 
one to the other, and there were regular 
shipping and air services; he did not be- 
lieve that the people of Western Samoa had 
given great consideration to a_ possible 
union of the two territories, but the citi- 
zenship legislation did contain special pro- 
visions regarding the residents of American 
Samoa, viz., the minister in charge of im- 
migration and citizenship could take resi- 


dence in American Samoa into account as 
a qualification for naturalization as a citi- 
zen of Western Samoa. In response to a 
later question about the proposed treaty of 
friendship, Mr. McEwen observed that, at 
least for the time being, Western Samoans 
lacked the necessary resources to manage 
their own foreign affairs; however, if the 
Samoans really wished to do so, they would 
probably be able to manage them eventu- 
ally. In the meantime, it was expected that 
the question of the treaty would be sub- 
mitted to the people in the forthcoming 
plebiscite, along with the questions of rati- 
fication of the constitution and termination 
of the trusteeship agreement. 

The discussion of economic advancement 
was initiated at the 1070th meeting by Mr. 
Jha (India) and continued at the 1o71st 
and 1072d meetings by other representa- 
tives. Some of the points made by the 
special representative in the course of the 
discussion were the following: 1) the pro- 
posed treaty of friendship was not to de- 
prive the Samoan people from trading with 
whomever they wished; 2) the possible 
institution of changes in the traditional sys- 
tem of land tenure was entirely in the 
hands of the government of Samoa; 3) 
there had recently been some increase in 
tourism; 4) it was not likely that it would 
ever be possible to apply large-scale mech- 
anization to agriculture, owing to the 
volcanic nature of the land, but mechaniza- 
tion was being used in connection with 
such operations as the spraying of crops 
to reduce diseases and pests; 5) there was 
no plan to initiate a system of individual 
ownership of land; 6) the marketing of the 
produce of Western Samoa was completely 
in the hands of the Samoans; 7) the Samoa 
Amendment Act of 1959 provided for the 
creation of a separate Samoan currency on 
the decision of the Samoan government; 
and 8) recent estimates indicated that the 
national income of Western Samoa in 1959 
was about £6.5 million, excluding subsist- 
ence, for a per capita income of about £60, 
again excluding subsistence. 
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Observations made by Mr. McEwen dur- 
ing the consideration of social and educa- 
tional advancement in the territory in- 
cluded the following, inter alia: 1) the 
whole question of the relations between 
the government and the mission schools 
was under review, the purpose of the newly 
formed advisory committee on education 
being to ensure a closer relationship be- 
tween the two school systems and the insti- 
tution of regular inspections by government 
inspectors; 2) twelve of the fourteen Sa- 
moan children who had sat for the last 
New Zealand School Certificate examina- 
tion (preparatory to entering secondary 
schools) had passed—a considerably higher 
percentage than that among New Zealand 
pupils, and all twelve, having received 
scholarships, were currently attending sec- 
ondary schools or higher institutions in 
New Zealand; and 3) information about 
the work of the UN was included in the 
curricula of all the schools in the territory 
and was disseminated by the school broad- 
casting service as well as by the local press. 

Opening the general debate at the 1072d 
meeting of the Council, Mr. Koscziusko- 
Morizet (France) agreed that the proposed 
treaty of friendship between Western 
Samoa and New Zealand should not be 
ratified until the territory had acceded to 
independence, but he did not share the 
misgivings expressed by some members of 
the Council with regard to the treaty itself, 
as it was perfectly normal that Western 
Samoa maintain a close relationship with 
the former administering authority. Mr. 
Forsythe (Australia) noted with satisfac- 
tion the fact that the total value of Samoa’s 
main exports had reached a record figure 
during the past year and that cocoa pro- 
duction was higher than ever before; at 
the same time, he added, it must be recog- 
nized that many economic problems re- 
mained to be solved, including those of 
diversifying the economy and of overcom- 
ing the obstacle to increased agricultural 
productivity arising from the fragmentation 
of land holdings. Mr. Gerig (United 


States) observed that the establishment of 
a wholly Samoan-owned airline and the ex- 
pansion of the container industry were in- 
dications that the Samoan leaders were 
aware of the need to ensure their country’s 
economic prosperity as well as its political 
independence. His delegation was particu- 
larly impressed by the program for the 
training of public servants in New Zealand 
and hoped that it could be continued in the 
period remaining before the attainment of 
independence, and perhaps even after, if 
it was felt that the need still existed. 

U Thant (Burma) described the West- 
ern Samoan economy as unbalanced, since 
primary agricultural products represented 
about go percent in value of the territory’s 
exports; he thus recommended the estab- 
lishment of secondary industries such as 
commercial fishing and others requiring a 
relatively large amount of labor and some 
modern equipment for the processing of 
local agricultural products, particularly 
copra. With regard to the treaty of friend- 
ship, the Burmese delegation felt that, if 
New Zealand was to take responsibility for 
defense and external affairs after the termi- 
nation of the trusteeship agreement, West- 
ern Samoa would not be an independent 
country, as it should be under the UN 
Charter and the trusteeship agreement: it 
would enjoy no more than self-government. 
Mr. Bal (Belgium) emphasized the appli- 
cation of original and realistic formulae in 
the establishment of institutions adapted to 
the needs of a multi-racial society as a par- 
ticularly noteworthy achievement of the ad- 
ministering authority, while Mr. Montero 
de Vargas (Paraguay) suggested that the 
authority should make further efforts to 
liberalize the system of land tenure, as a 
modern system of land distribution and 
registration would surely be more desirable 
than the traditional one still largely in ef- 
fect. Mr. Kiang (China) felt that it was 
imperative to accelerate the development of 
educational facilities, and Mr. Attolico 
(Italy), while commending the administer- 
ing authority for having been able to es- 
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tablish cabinet government more than a 
year in advance of the date originally sched- 
uled, suggested that the dual domestic 
status for future Samoan citizens and the 
dual electoral system planned for the island 
should be regarded as essentially transi- 
tional, the ultimate goal being the disap- 
pearance of all differences of status. 

Mr. Oberemko (Soviet Union) said at 
the 1074th meeting of the Council that it 
was regrettable that the administering au- 
thority had as yet taken no action to intro- 
duce universal suffrage in Western Samoa; 
he therefore suggested that the matter be 
submitted to the Samoan people in the 
forthcoming plebiscite, in which the entire 
adult population was to participate. Mr. 
Jha (India) noted that Western Samoa, 
which would be the first sovereign and in- 
dependent Polynesian state in the Pacific, 
deserved to be guided by constructive criti- 
cism and suggestions from the Council 
along the right road—a road leading to a 
stable, prosperous, and progressive society 
in full freedom and independence; he him- 
self pinpointed such problems as the scope 
for improvement in the territory’s electoral 
system, the lack of progress with regard to 
the replacement of New Zealanders by 
Samoans in the civil service, the absence 
of even a single qualified Samoan judge 
in the territory, the question of the eco- 
nomic viability of a future independent 
Samoa, the necessity of maintaining an ef- 
ficient health service in the face of financial 
difficulties, and others. Mr. Rifai (United 
Arab Republic) focused his attention on 
two major considerations, the constitutional 
development of the territory and the choice 
of the most effective and expeditious means 
of strengthening its economic and social 
structure; Sir Andrew Cohen (United 
Kingdom), who had been a member of the 
1959 UN visiting mission to the territory, 
stated his gratification that the government 
of Western Samoa and the administering 
authority had done so much to carry out 
the mission’s recommendations; and Mr. 
Salamanca (Bolivia) reiterated the opinion 


of his delegation that the treaty of friend- 
ship should not be negotiated until after 
the Samoan government had been duly 
constituted following the attainment of in- 
dependence. 

Replying to various points raised in the 
general debate, Mr. McEwen (special repre- 
sentative), made the following observa- 
tions: 1) the matai system of voting, which 
the Samoan people wished to retain for 
the time being, was basically democratic 
despite its faults, as the matai, far from 
being hereditary aristocrats, feudal over- 
lords, or a social caste, were simply the 
persons chosen to conduct the affairs of a 
small family group and had real obliga- 
tions commensurate with their rights; 2) 
with regard to the establishment of more 
formal types of local authorities, the hope 
expressed on the subject by some members 
of the Council would be brought to the 
notice of the Samoan government, but it 
should be borne in mind that the whole 
country was smaller than a single local 
authority district in many other countries; 
3) positive steps to train Samoan officers 
would continue to be taken; 4) the ques- 
tion of the dual domestic status of the in- 
habitants was one of a small number of 
important constitutional matters yet to be 
resolved, but the appeal of the new prime 
minister against any form of racial or reli- 
gious discrimination could be held to augur 
well for the creation of a practical solution 
to the problem, especially since the recent 
institution of a common citizenship would 
help create a feeling of unity among the 
peoples of the territory; 5) the narrow 
range of exports upon which Western 
Samoa depended for its income was a situa- 
tion not peculiar to the territory, as New 
Zealand, for one, was in the same position; 
nevertheless, the awareness of the govern- 
ment of Western Samoa of the need to 
expand exports both in diversity and in 
volume was evidenced by the funds which 
it had appropriated for experimental and 
extension work in agriculture; and 6) the 
administering authority would continue to 
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provide assistance in the field of education 
and training. Mr. Shanahan (New Zea- 
land) paid tribute to the political maturity 
and good judgment of the Samoan people 
and their leaders, adding that the feelings 
of friendship, common interest, and mutual 
respect which had existed for a long time 
between the peoples of Western Samoa and 
New Zealand, had grown as Samoa’s in- 
dependence became more imminent. Thus 
mutual affection and esteem would be the 
true basis of the close and cordial relations 
which would exist between the former ad- 
ministering authority and the new state. 
Mr. Bacon (United States), chairman of 
the drafting committee on Western Samoa, 
presented the report” of that committee at 
the rog5th meeting of the Council. The 
other members of the committee were the 
representatives of Australia, the Soviet 
Union, and the United Arab Republic. 
The draft conclusions and recommenda- 
tions in paragraphs 1 to 9 of annex I to 
the report were adopted without discussion; 
they included the following, inter alia: 1) 
the hope that the Working Committee on 
Self-Government would soon come to an 
agreed arrangement covering the method 
whereby the two joint Heads of State 
would exercise their constitutional func- 
tions in any case of disagreement; 2) satis- 
faction that the functions of the head of 
the executive government had been trans- 
ferred from the High Commissioner to the 
Council of State; 3) ‘gratification that only 
Western Samoan citizens were to be al- 
lowed to vote in the forthcoming elections 
or take part in the constitutional conven- 
tion; and 4) the hope that further efforts 
would be made to find a satisfactory formu- 
la for the elimination of distinctions based 
on race before the territory achieved inde- 
pendence. In paragraph 10, which was 
adopted after being amended by the Indian 
representative, the Council reiterated its 
hope that universal suffrage would be ac- 
cepted by the people of Western Samoa, 
noting that some responsible statesmen in 
2 Document T/L.974 and Add.r. 


the territory had already expressed them- 
selves in favor of it. Paragraphs 11 to 16, 
adopted without discussion, recommended, 
inter alia, elimination of the racial basis 
of the current electoral arrangements, the 
extension in legislative elections of the 
normal practice of secret ballot, the canali- 
zation of local initiative and effort toward 
the improvement of social standards and 
the increasing of production, the intensifi- 
cation and acceleration of the pace of 
“Samoanization” of the public service, and 
the acceleration of the training of suitable 
Samoans in law, so that qualified Samoan 
judges might serve in the territory in the 
near future, particularly in the Supreme 
Court of Western Samoa. Paragraphs 17 
to 23, adopted after brief discussion, dealt 
with economic advancement by including 
most of the recommendations made by 
Council members in the course of the gen- 
eral debate. Paragraph 24, which noted 
that 55 percent of the shares in the Bank 
of Western Samoa were held by the Bank 
of New Zealand, was adopted after Mr. 
Oberemko (Soviet Union) had agreed not 
to press an amendment requesting that con- 
trol of the Bank be transferred to Western 
Samoa, inasmuch as the administering au- 
thority had stated that the government of 
Western Samoa had the statutory right to 
purchase any number of additional shares 
at any time. After incorporation of an 
Indian amendment, paragraph 25, in which 
the Council, inter alia, noted with satisfac- 
tion the statement of the administering 
authority that fundamental human rights 
were proposed to be included in the Con- 
stitution and that persons suffering from 
an infringement of any of those rights were 
to have access to the Supreme Court of 
Western Samoa, was adopted, as were para- 
graphs 26 through 35; by these latter the 
Council, among other things, expressed 
hopes that the administering authority 
would take before independence the neces- 
sary steps to overcome the shortage of 
medical personnel and ensure the mainte- 
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nance of efficient and_ satisfactory health 
services, that every effort would be made 
further to encourage suitable candidates to 
enter the medical and health profession, 
that the administering authority and the 
government of Western Samoa would take 
all necessary measures to initiate the imple- 
mentation of the various projects contem- 
plated in the field of education, that Samoa 
College would become a complete secon- 
dary school preparing students for univer- 
sity entrance, that the use of adult educa- 
tion as a means of community development 
would be explored, and, bearing in mind 
that the Samoan language might become 
the official langauge of the new state, that 
serious attention would be given to ad- 
vanced instruction in that language in the 
schools and to the provision of further 
literature in Samoan. 

With regard to annex II to the report, 
dealing with attainment of the objectives 
of trusteeship, the Council, after some dis- 
cussion, adopted three paragraphs, whereby 
it: 1) took note of the fact that the date 
for holding the constitutional convention 
had been advanced in accordance with the 
wishes of the Samoan leaders and repre- 
sentatives and expressed confidence that 
the remaining steps before the proclamation 
of independence would be successfully car- 
ried out; 2) noted the statement of the ad- 
ministering authority that the possibility of 
advancing the tentative target date for the 
independence of Western Samoa, if such 
a step should prove practicable, was not 
excluded; and 3) noted that, in connection 
with the treaties between Western Samoa 
and New Zealand which were to be con- 
cluded after the territory had attained in- 
dependence, the administering authority 
had assured the Council that views ex- 
pressed by its members on this question 
would be fully taken into account and 
that they would be brought to the attention 
of the Samoans and their political leaders. 

8 Document T/L.980. 


4 Commonwealth of Australia, Report to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on the administration 


At its 1096th meeting the Council unani- 
mously adopted a draft resolution” sub- 
mitted by the United Arab Republic, which 
recommended the inscription as a separate 
item on the provisional agenda of the fif- 
teenth session of the General Assembly of 
the question of the future of Western 
Samoa, and rejected, by 4 votes in favor, 
7 against, with 3 abstentions, an Indian 
amendment to the Council’s report, which 
would have included a paragraph noting 
the statement of the administering author- 
ity that it did not intend to set up military 
bases or to station troops in Western Samoa, 
nor to extend to Western Samoa the secu- 
rity treaties or agreements to which New 
Zealand was a party, and that Western 
Samoa would, upon the attainment of in- 
dependence, be free to make such disposi- 
tions as it might think fit in regard to 
defense and security. 


New Guinea: The Trusteeship Council, 
having before it the annual report of the 
administering authority for 1959, began 
its consideration of conditions in the trust 
territory of New Guinea at its 1073d meet- 
ing with a statement by Mr. Jones, special 
representative of the administering author- 
ity. Mr. Jones noted that one of the most 
important events which had taken place 
since the 24th session of the Council had 
been the introduction of income tax on 
August 1, 1959. Further, of the territory’s 
93,000 square miles 78,745 had _ been 
brought under full administration control 
by June 30, 1959, an increase of 550 square 
miles over the area under control a year 
earlier; in addition, 6,640 square miles 
were under administration influence, 2,595 
were under partial administration influence, 
and 5,020 were classified as “penetrated by 
patrols.” The area not yet brought under 
administration influence contained only 
78,000 inhabitants out of a grand total of 
1,360,000. Three new local government 
councils, representing 148 villages with a 
of the Territory of New Guinea from 1 July 1958 to 


30 June 1959, Canberra, A. J. Arthur, Commonwealth 
Government Printer. 
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total population of 21,609, had been es- 
tablished during the year, bringing the 
number of councils proclaimed by June 30, 
1959, up to eighteen, representing 697 vil- 
lages with a total population of 119,532; 
since that date, still another council had 
been established and surveys were being 
made with a view to the establishment of 
additional councils in a number of districts. 
A conference of native local government 
councils, held at Madang in June 1959, had 
had on its agenda 33 items covering such 
subjects as health, education, land tenure, 
road maintenance, council administration, 
public order, and questions relating to mar- 
riage. Major changes in the territorial ad- 
ministration during the year had included 
the reorganization of the Departments of 
Education, Public Works, and Lands Sur- 
veys and Mines, and the establishment of 
a taxation branch in the Department of 
the Treasury. 

Observing that the primary purpose of 
the new income tax was not to increase 
the total burden of taxation but to redistrib- 
ute it in a more equitable manner among 
individual taxpayers and industries and to 
provide inducements for the development 
of the mining and agricultural industries, 
Mr. Jones pointed out that the territory 
could not rely indefinitely for its revenue 
on a tax levied on primary producers’ ex- 
ports or upon imports, which had the effect 
of increasing production costs and the cost 
of living. The new income tax, in the 
opinion of the administering authority, 
took into account the domestic responsibili- 
ties and the income of the taxpayers and 
permitted commercial enterprises to deduct 
certain legitimate management expenses in 
order to encourage the investment of new 
capital. It was, moreover, necessary to 
build a sounder economic foundation in 
order to provide employment for the rap- 
idly increasing population of the territory 
and to enable the territory to meet more 
and more of its needs from its own re- 
sources. The partial replacement of im- 
port duties by income tax would permit a 
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reduction of the tax on capital goods and 
commodities needed for economic develop- 
ment, while all export duties were to be 
abolished, as those on copra, cocoa, rubber, 
and marine shell had been already. 

With regard to land tenure, Mr. Jones 
went on, the administering authority would 
continue to respect indigenous ownership 
of land, its intention being to facilitate bet- 
ter use by the indigenous inhabitants of the 
available land and the more orderly han- 
dling of land transactions, as also a better 
use of the territory’s natural resources, 
High priority had continued to be accorded 
to the development of indigenous agricul- 
ture, not only to increase food crops but 
also to expand the output of market crops. 
New labor legislation was to enter into 
force within a few months; progress in the 
field of public health had included the 
opening of several general hospitals and the 
establishment of a preventive dental treat- 
ment service; and several administrative 
and functional changes had been made in 
accordance with a new educational develop- 
ment plan. 

One of the questions posed by U Tin 
Maung (Burma) in the course of the dis- 
cussion of political advancement concerned 
the lack of an official name for the in- 
habitants of New Guinea, but Mr. Jones 
observed that the administering authority 
had no intention of imposing a name upon 
the population and that it was not yet 
considered possible to obtain a coherent 
body of opinion in favor of any particular 
name. Mr. Rasgotra (India) noted that 
the administering authority had undertaken 
to maintain the individuality and the iden- 
tity of the territory, but that the Legislative 
Council of New Guinea had been estab- 
lished under the Papua and New Guinea 
Act, which provided for a joint administra- 
tion of the trust territory and Papua; he 
did not see how a Council which was not 
composed entirely of New Guineans could 
enact legislation on taxation applicable to 
the population of the trust territory. Mr. 
Jones said in reply that there was a case 
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currently before the High Court of Aus- 
tralia touching the validity of the Papua 
and New Guinea Act and pointed out that 
the trusteeship agreement itself provided 
for an administrative union of the two 
territories. In answer to another question, 
Mr. Jones said that three of the elected 
members of the Council had resigned be- 
cause they believed that the administering 
authority had not made sufficient investiga- 
tion before the Taxation Ordinance had 
been brought into force; two of those 
elected members had been from the trust 
territory and one from Papua. Among 
the political problems affecting the territory 
generally, he added, were the absence of 
a common language, the lack of a territory- 
wide political structure or national unity, 
and the heterogeneity of the population, 
which was not conscious of any identity 
or common future. Meanwhile, due to the 
growth of local government councils, there 
were currently at least 500 indigenous per- 
sons who had acquired experience in the 
management of local affairs and the num- 
ber of voters had risen from about 500 in 
1950 to 120,000 in 1960. The administer- 
ing authority was studying the changes 
which might be made in the Legislative 
Council, including the possibility of increas- 
ing the indigenous membership. 

In reply to another question from Mr. 
Rasgotra, Mr. Jones said that all male 
adults were automatically entered on the 
electoral roll for elections to the local gov- 
ernment councils, provided that they paid 
the tax; if they did not pay it, they were 
not eligible to vote. Women were entered 
on the electoral roll only if they so desired, 
in which case they also were required to 
pay the tax. It was an offense for a male 
residing in a council area not to pay the 
tax, but it was not an offense for a female; 
in any case, the tax rates applicable to fe- 
males were much lower than those applied 
to males. Mr. Andreev’s (Soviet Union) 
question regarding the prospects for fixing 
a target date for independence was an- 
swered by Mr. Jones in the negative, inas- 


much as the wide range in the political 
maturity of the inhabitants of New Guinea 
made such an attempt impractical. The 
implementation of present plans in all the 
functional fields, however, he added, would 
have the effect of advancing the territory’s 
progress toward the ultimate attainment of 
the objectives of the trusteeship agreement. 
The breaking down of the cultural barriers 
separating the different tribal groups, for 
example, was an important aspect of the 
administering authority’s policy and was 
proceeding#xvery successfully. The local 
government councils, in addition to main- 
taining law and order, could organize 
finance, engage in any business or carry out 
any works‘for the benefit of the commu- 
nity, and provide or cooperate in providing 
any public or social service; for these pur- 
poses, they were empowered to levy rates 
and taxes and to make charges for services 
rendered. Mr. Gerig’s (United States) ques- 
tion as to what criteria were applied by 
the administering authority in deciding to 
set up a local government council in a 
given area elicited the response that coun- 
cils were established in areas where the 
people had common interests, where there 
was an economic potential which would 
provide funds to enable the council to carry 
out various projects, and where the people 
were ready and able to assume the neces- 
sary responsibilities. 

The comment of Mr. Asha (United Arab 
Republic) regarding the absence of any po- 
litical organizations in the territory caused 
Mr. Jones to say that the indigenous 
people were not politically minded and that 
the administering authority had no inten- 
tion whatsoever of establishing or encour- 
aging them to establish political parties. 
Later Mr. Jones answered several questions 
on the possible establishment of regional 
native councils by pointing out that mem- 
bers of the local councils did not seem to 
be very much interested in the establish- 
ment of such bodies; the administration’s 
attitude, therefore, was that more steps 
should be taken to ensure that all members 
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of the local councils were fully aware of 
the benefits which they could derive from 
the formation of regional councils. 

In the course of the discussion of eco- 
nomic advancement, which lasted from the 
1077th through part of the ro80th meetings 
of the Council, Mr. Jones made such points 
as the following: 1) for some considerable 
time indigenous organizations and individ- 
uals had not made full use of the Native 
Loans Fund, but the Department of Native 
Affairs had done its best to encourage 
them to use it, with the result that during 
the past six months five societies and three 
councils had obtained loans of from £1,500 
to £2,700 for development work and for 
the purchase of tractors and other equip- 
ment, while loans to individuals had totaled 
£2,400; 2) there was no shortage of land 
in the territory at present, and the admin- 
istering authority was taking all the neces- 
sary steps to ensure that there would be 
adequate land available to the people in all 
areas where population pressure and agri- 
cultural activity were likely to increase; 3) 
the volume of copra exports had dimin- 
ished because of the increased quantities of 
copra being converted into oil in the terri- 
tory itself, so that exports of copra oil 
had increased considerably, particularly in 
1959; 4) it was practically impossible to 
obtain sufficient reliable information on 
which to base an estimate of the national 
income, as in many areas barter was still 
common; 5) most of the land was not suit- 
able for grazing purposes; 6) there were 
no indigenous members of the Copra Sta- 
bilization Board, even though indigenous 
producers were responsible for 40-45 per- 
cent of the territory’s copra production; and 
7) there was no indication that the admin- 
istering authority intended to replace the 
personal, or head, tax in the near future by 
income tax, as far as the indigenous popu- 
lation was concerned. 

Questions on social and educational ad- 
vancement in New Guinea, which were 
asked at the r1o80th and 1081st meetings, 
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brought forth the following statements 
from the special representative: 1) it was 
true that the Department of Public Health 
had not all the staff it required, but this 
was due to the difficulty of attracting re. 
cruits rather than to lack of funds; 2) there 
had been some change in the distribution 
of territorial funds during the year under 
review, greater emphasis being placed on 
education; 3) active steps were being under- 
taken to overcome malnutrition; 4) secon- 
dary education would eventually be pro- 
vided in the territory for children of all 
races; 5) it was not expected that malaria 
could be brought under effective control 
before 1978; 6) compulsory primary edu- 
cation had been extended throughout the 
territory; 7) it was administrative practice 
in all cases where Europeans were sen- 
tenced to more than six months’ imprison- 
ment to transfer them to a prison in Aus- 
tralia; 8) recent investigations had revealed 
the existence of 348 different languages in 
the territory; 9) labor desertions did not 
constitute a serious problem; 10) there 
were still no school facilities in some areas; 
11) English was to be used as the lingua 
franca of the territory; and 12) while 
figures were unavailable, it seemed clear 
that in all areas the percentage of illiteracy 
was decreasing. 

Opening the general debate at the 1083d 
meeting of the Council, Mr. Asha (United 
Arab Republic) expressed regret that, with 
the exception of those submitted by the 
World Health Organization,” the observa- 
tions of the specialized agencies had not 
been available at the current session. How- 
ever, he continued, in any case, in view of 
the numerous problems faced by the ad- 
ministering authority in New Guinea— 
difficult communications, linguistic and cul- 
tural diversity, widely differing levels of 
social advancement, and the existence of 
areas not yet brought under administration 
control—it must be recognized that the 
process of preparing New Guinea for self- 
government and independence would take 
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much longer than in the case of other trust 
territories, although his delegation defi- 
nitely felt that the time had come to set 
intermediate and final target dates for the 
attainment of self-government and _ inde- 
pendence. Mr. Rasgotra (India) referred 
first to developments in the area of edu- 
cation, believing that in New Guinea, per- 
haps more than in any other territory, 
political, economic, and social advancement 
was wholly dependent on progress in edu- 
cation; generally speaking, he found the 
situation prevailing in this field extremely 
unsatisfactory, in terms of number of 
schools, number of teachers for these 
schools, number of pupils attending them, 
curriculum, and relationship with poten- 
tially rival mission schools. While progress 
in the fields of economic development, so- 
cial welfare, and public health was notice- 
able, there seemed to be a waste of resources 
in view of the nature and value of goods 
imported into the territory. With regard 
to the political situation, Mr. Rasgotra de- 
plored the practice of granting a small 
community of foreign missionaries repre- 
sentation in the Legislative Council equal 
to the representation of the entire popula- 
tion of New Guinea and of allowing them 
to vote in the elections for other Euro- 
pean members; this was an undemocratic 
procedure and should in his opinion be 
brought to an end forthwith. Speaking 
to this latter point, Mr. Watt (New Zea- 
land) observed that the controversy over 
taxation, which had brought into question 
the very existence of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, had made it impossible for the admin- 
istering authority to take any steps to 
review the composition of the Council; this 
setback on the territorial level had, how- 
ever, been compensated for by the very real 
progress made at the local government 
level. His delegation also wished to stress 
the great importance of placing even more 
emphasis upon secondary education, while 
paying tribute to the administering author- 
ity’s continuing attack upon educational 
problems in the territory. Mr. de Camaret 


(France) reminded the Council that New 
Guinea was barely emerging from the stone 
age and expressed his delegation’s confi- 
dence that, while the future development 
of the territory might be somewhat slow, 
it would nevertheless be steady. 

U Tin Maung, speaking for the Bur- 
mese delegation, regretted the inability of 
the administering authority to supply par- 
ticulars of the changes it proposed to make 
in the Legislative Council, a serious matter 
in view of the administrative union exist- 
ing between New Guinea, a trust territory, 
and Papua, a non-self-governing territory. 
In the realm of public finance the admin- 
istering authority was to be commended 
for the scrupulous care exercised in the col- 
lection of revenue and the allocation of 
expenditure, but the system of voting grants 
to the territory year by year, instead of on 
a longer-term basis, should be abandoned. 
U Tin Maung also thought it essential that 
indigenous inhabitants be appointed to the 
Land Development Board and that the 
question of wage and salary scales be looked 
into immediately. The representatives of 
Italy and the United States commended 
the administering authority for its work 
in New Guinea, while Mr. Salamanca 
(Bolivia) noted that, in the political field, 
the administering authority still seemed to 
be displaying what the last visiting mission 
to the territory had described as undue con- 
servatism regarding the qualifications re- 
quired of indigenous representatives; so far 
as the civil service was concerned, for in- 
stance, not a single indigenous inhabitant 
was yet qualified to hold even a secondary 
post in the administration. With reference 
to this point, Mr. Kiang (China) observed 
that, given the low level of general educa- 
tional attainment, the training of indige- 
nous inhabitants for positions of responsi- 
bility must necessarily be a slow process. It 
was to be hoped, he added, that substantial 
progress would, therefore, soon be made in 
the field of education, since it was the best 
means of securing the rapid development 
of the people of the territory. 
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Sir Andrew Cohen (United Kingdom) 
congratulated the administering authority 
on its new land policy, designed to enable 
the New Guineans, if they and their local 
communities so wished, to convert their 
customary land holdings in particular areas 
into individual registered title, thereby 
eventually to provide a form of land tenure 
more suitable for the agricultural and eco- 
nomic development of the territory. With 
regard to the Legislative Council, Sir An- 
drew hoped that early progress would be 
made toward giving it a more representa- 
tive character, despite the difficulties caused 
by diversity of languages and lack of ex- 
perience on the part of indigenous inhabi- 
tants. Mr. Oberemko (Soviet Union) sum- 
marized his statement by remarking that 
it was apparent from the annual report, the 
reports of visiting missions, and the peti- 
tions presented by indigenous inhabitants 
that virtually no progress had been made 
toward accomplishing the purposes of trus- 
teeship in the trust territory, while Mr. 
Bal (Belgium) observed that, in view of 
the difficulties confronting the administra- 
tion in its task of bringing civilization to 
New Guinea, there were many important 
results already achieved by the administer- 
ing authority. Progress was steady, and 
the best augury for such progress in the 
future was the administration’s efforts to 
win the cooperation of the inhabitants, not 
by force and constraint but by persuasion 
and encouragement. Mr. Montero de Var- 
gas (Paraguay) regretted the lack of politi- 
cal awareness and organization on the part 
of the indigenous inhabitants and expressed 
the hope that, despite the difficulties of 
climate and terrain and the human prob- 
lems involved, the administering authority 
would accelerate the pace of development 
in the political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational fields. 

Replying to comments made in the gen- 
eral debate, Mr. Jones (special representa- 
tive) made the following points: 1) it was 
important to keep in mind the primitive 
16 Document T/L.987. 
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circumstances of the lives of many of the 
indigenous people, who had, for many 
hundreds and even thousands of years, 
lived in a state of ignorance and savagery; 
2) the Soviet representative’s assertion that 
the broad masses of the population of New 
Guinea were openly dissatisfied with the 
policy of the administering authority was 
not only inaccurate but impossible, in the 
light of the isolation, the spread, and the 
inarticulateness of so many of the inhabi- 
tants of the trust territory; 3) extensive 
inquiries had recently been made by the 
Native Employment Board, representing 
indigenous as well as expatriate workers, 
from which would emerge wage scales re- 
flecting the most informed opinion in the 
territory; 4) because the administration was 
alert to detect, interpret, and satisfy awak- 
ening needs in the political as in all other 
fields, it was vigorously addressing itself to 
the development of means to bring its of- 
ficers ever more closely into contact with 
the people themselves, stressing the need 
for fluency in indigenous languages, study- 
ing details of communication media to 
make possible a widespread development 
of exchanges of information and ideas, and 
seeking knowledge of all the means where- 
by the people might become more vocal; 
and 5) rapid progress having been made 
at the local government level, the admin- 
istering authority was seriously contemplat- 
ing an increase in the number of indige- 
nous members on the Legislative Council. 

The report” of the drafting committee 
on conditions in the trust territory of New 
Guinea, submitted by the representatives 
of Belgium, India, the Soviet Union, and 
the United Kingdom, was presented to the 
Council at its 1126th meeting by Mr. Ras- 
gotra (India), chairman of the committee, 
with the statement that on certain questions 
no agreement had been reached between 
administering and nonadministering mem- 
bers. The committee had accordingly left 
it to the Council to take a final decision. 
Despite this disagreement, all the 54 para- 
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graphs of the report were adopted at the 
1127th meeting of the Council, with only 
two amendments, although following much 
discussion and debate. Some of the major 
recommendations of the report were as fol- 
lows: 1) that the administering authority 
seek the assistance of international agencies 
in their respective fields of activity in 
greater measure than hitherto; 2) that ex- 
pressions of opinion among the indigenous 
inhabitants with a view to assisting in the 
early adoption of an official name for them 
be encouraged; 3) that the rate of prog- 
ress of bringing the whole of the territory 
under full administrative control be ac- 
celerated and maintained at an even pace; 
4) that the development of political organi- 
zations be encouraged, along with a wider 
program in all fields of political activity; 
5) that indigenous participation in the 
Legislative Council be broadened and made 
elective, and that indigenous inhabitants 
be permitted to vote in elections to the 
Council; 6) that the appropriateness of 
granting representation to religious mis- 
sions as such in the Legislative Council be 
brought under review; 7) that energetic 
steps be taken to establish local govern- 
ment councils in the rest of the territory, 
to broaden the areas of their activity, and 
to encourage them to exercise their powers 
to the fullest extent; 8) that the political 
advancement of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory be promoted at local, regional, and 
territorial levels simultaneously; 9) that a 
comprehensive plan for the integrated de- 
velopment of the economy with special em- 
phasis on the interests of the indigenous 
population, on the basis of the resources, 
potentialities, and needs of the territory, in 
order to expedite economic advancement 
and raise appreciably the level of living of 
the indigenous population, be formulated; 
10) that the administering authority ac- 
tively consider the elimination of the per- 
sonal tax and the extension of modern 

1 Report by Her Majesty's Government in the United 
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forms of taxation related to income; 11) 
that adequate indigenous representation on 
the Copra Marketing Board be provided 
without delay; 12) that the administering 
authority give active consideration to the 
establishment of secondary industries based 
on local produce in order to diversify the 
territory's economy; 13) that greater atten- 
tion be given to road construction, through 
the drawing up of a carefully considered 
phased program of construction, taking 
into account the assistance of local volun- 
tary labor and local material wherever pos- 
sible; 14) that a well-planned intensive pro- 
gram to supplement the existing program 
to combat malnutrition be devised; 15) that 
all mission schools be brought under more 
effective governmental inspection and su- 
pervision, in order that their standards of 
instruction be raised to those prevailing in 
administr:tion schools; and 16) that meas- 
ures be taken in order to ensure a sufh- 
ciently large annual turnout of indigenous 
teachers. 

The result of the voting on the two alter- 
native texts of paragraph 7 of the intro- 
ductory section of the report, the one sub- 
mitted by India and the Soviet Union and 
the other by Belgium and the United 
Kingdom, was the adoption of the former, 
with one amendment. The Council there- 
by invited the administering authority to 
formulate early successive intermediate 
targets and dates in the fields of political, 
economic, social, and educational develop- 
ment in New Guinea so as to create, as 
soon as possible, favorable conditions for 
the attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence. 

Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration: In its consideration of the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom admin- 
istration, the Trusteeship Council had be- 
fore it, inter alia, the report of the admin- 
istering authority on the administration of 
the Cameroons for the year 1958," observa- 


year 1958, London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
Colonial No. 341, 1959. 
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tions by the World Health Organization” 
and the UN Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization,” supplementary in- 
formation regarding developments subse- 
quent to the preparation of the administer- 
ing authority’s report,” the report of the 
administering authority on the separation 
of the Southern Cameroons from the Fed- 
eration of Nigeria,” and, finally, the report 
of the administering authority on the proc- 
ess of separation of the administration of 
the Northern Cameroons from that of 
Nigeria.” Opening the discussion at the 
1085th meeting, Mr. Field, the special rep- 
resentative of the administering authority 
for the Southern Cameroons, observed that 
in earlier years the special representative 
had appeared before the Council to explain 
the actions of the administering authority; 
at this session, however, his task would 
mainly be to explain the policies and ac- 
tions of the elected ministers to whom 
responsibility for the internal affairs of the 
territory had been progressively handed 
over. Cameroonians were continuing to be 
trained to occupy senior posts in the South- 
ern Cameroons Public Service, and there 
were currently 70 of them holding such 
posts as compared with 149 held by expa- 
triates and Nigerians; this was a consider- 
able improvement on the position at the 
end of 1958, when only 21 Cameroonians 
had held such posts. Progress would have 
been more rapid if the government had 
not had to compete for the services of 
qualified Cameroonians with the Camer- 
oons Development Corporation, private 
commercial enterprises, and the missions. 
The most important development in the 
Northern Cameroons, he continued, had 
been the introduction of fundamental re- 
forms in local government, the more im- 
portant aspects of which were the fol- 
lowing: 1) the establishment of districts 


18 Document T/1499. 

1 Document T/1524. 

2 Document T/1527. 

21 Document T/1526, submitted in accordance with 
General Assembly Resolution 1352 (XIV), October 
16, 1959. 
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formerly administered by the Adamawa or 
Dikwa native authorities (located in Ni- 
geria) as separate native authorities in no 
way subordinate to either Dikwa or Adam- 
awa; these were at present situated wholly 
within the trust territory and had been 
grouped to form homogeneous units based 
on affinities of language and customs; and 
2) all the native authority councils were 
to consist of persons who had first been 
elected to the district councils by secret 
ballot on the basis of adult male suffrage 
and had subsequently been elected in the 
same manner to the native authority coun- 
cils. The decision to separate both parts 
of the territory from Nigeria had naturally 
created fresh administrative problems, and 
the uncertainty about the outcome of the 
plebiscite had inevitably slowed down the 
rate of development to some extent; never- 
theless, the year had been one of steady 
advances on all fronts, and the level of 
living of the population was noticeably 
higher than in the past. 

The discussion of political advancement 
of the territory was centered mainly around 
examination of the measures intended to 
separate both the Northern and Southern 
Cameroons from the Federation of Nigeria, 
these measures to take effect on October 1, 
1960, the date of Nigerian independence. 
Mr. Field and Mallam Ali Akilu, the spe- 
cial representative of the Northern Camer- 
oons, explained that such functions as 
would continue to be exercised by the fed- 
eral government of Nigeria would be un- 
dertaken by that government as an agent 
of the administering authority, preparatory 
to the Cameroons’ decision as to whether 
they wished to become part of Nigeria or 
the independent (formerly French) Camer- 
oun Republic. After October 1, the 
Cameroonian members of the legislative as- 
semblies of Nigeria were to return to the 

2 Document T/1530, distributed in accordance with 


General Assembly Resolution 1473 (XIV), December 
12, 1959. 
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Cameroons, and an advisory committee 
with members drawn from the native au- 
thorities in the area was to advise the 
administrator of the territory in his work 
of legislation. The arrangements in respect 
of the two parts of the territory were not 
identical, but their practical effect was 
expected to be similar. If they elected to 
join the Federation of Nigeria, however, 
the Northern Cameroons would revert to 
being administered as a part of the North- 
ern Region of Nigeria, while the Southern 
Cameroons would most probably enter the 
Federation as a separate unit; in any case, 
those separate divisions and native admin- 
istration which would, in the meantime, 
have been set up in the Northern Camer- 
oons in accordance with the wishes of the 
people, would continue in existence. 

Other points brought out in the course 
of the political discussion were the follow- 
ing: 1) regardless of the General Assem- 
bly’s insistence on universal adult suffrage 
as the basis for voting in the forthcoming 
plebiscite, public opinion in the territory— 
Moslem, Christian, and pagan—was defi- 
nitely opposed to allowing women to vote; 
2) enlightenment of the public as to pro- 
cedures and issues prior to the holding of 
the plebiscite had to wait upon a favorable 
climate, especially in the Southern Camer- 
oons, where the rainy season was not likely 
to end much before October; and 3) the 
administering authority had never thought 
in terms of uniting the two parts of the 
trust territory for the simple reason that 
they had never been united at any stage 
of history and to have brought them arbi- 
trarily together would not have been con- 
ducive to the welfare of the people or to 
their advancement toward the attainment 
of independence. 

Consideration of economic, social, and 
educational advancement in the territory 
took place at the 108gth meeting, with the 
Council moving on directly at the rogoth 
meeting to the general debate on conditions 
in the Cameroons. Most members of the 
Council confined their remarks to brief 


evaluations of recent progress in the terri- 
tory, preferring to devote their major atten- 
tion to the problem of the future of the 
trust territory. One exception to this pat- 
tern was Mr. Oberemko, the representative 
of the Soviet Union, who made such points 
as the following: 1) industry in the Cam- 
eroons was non-existent and agriculture was 
still very backward, except in the case of 
the plantations run by such organizations 
as the Cameroons Development Corpora- 
tion, whose output was intended almost 
exclusively for export; 2) there were no 
railways, and the inadequacy of the road 
network made certain areas inaccessible 
during the rainy season; 3) the small num- 
ber of hospitals had not been increased in 
the past few years, and the only maternity 
homes were those established by the reli- 
gious missions; 4) in the Northern Camer- 
oons there were only four doctors and two 
hospitals for a population of nearly 800,000; 
5) only a small proportion of the children 
of school age attended primary schools, 
and the number enrolled in the three sec- 
ondary schools was negligible; 6) the total 
number of persons whose schooling had 
gone beyond the secondary level was 200 in 
the Southern Cameroons and ten in the 
Northern Cameroons; 7) go percent of the 
population in the Southern Cameroons and 
96 percent in the Northern Cameroons was 
illiterate; and 8) there were no higher edu- 
cational establishments of any kind in the 
territory. Mr. Rifai (United Arab Repub- 
lic) seconded several of these observations 
and also expressed regret that the advance 
by the Colonial Development Corporation 
of £3 million to the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation had been made as a 
direct investment rather than as a grant or 
a low-interest-bearing loan. 

Replying to requests made by various 
delegations for clarification on certain 
points, Sir Andrew Cohen (United King- 
dom) stated that the administering author- 
ity had promised substantial financial as- 
sistance to the two parts of the territory 
to enable them to maintain existing services 








and pursue their economic, social, and edu- 
cational advancement during the period be- 
tween Nigeria’s accession to independence 
and the termination of the trusteeship 
agreement. The question of the future of 
the territory was not a matter of prestige 
or competition between the Republic of 
Cameroun and the Federation of Nigeria, 
he pointed out; the president of the Re- 
public of Cameroun himself had stated 
before the General Assembly that it was 
for the people of the territory to decide 
their future, and that was also the view of 
the government and people of Nigeria. A 
concern to see conditions created which 
would ensure that the plebiscites were con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of complete free- 
dom and impartiality had underlain all 
the measures taken by the administering 
authority for the administrative separation 
of both the Northern and the Southern 
Cameroons from the Federation of Nigeria. 
With regard to the participation of women 
in elections—a step which the administer- 
ing authority viewed most favorably—it 
was clear that political progress could not 
be forced on a people: the best way of 
securing it was by persuasion and educa- 
tion. Thus, if the Council were now to 
insist that elections to local government 
‘ bodies be carried out in a way which the 
people did not want—that is, on the basis 
of universal adult, rather than male, suf- 
frage—such progress could only be retarded. 

At the 1093d meeting of the Council 
the delegations of Bolivia, Burma, India, 
and the United Arab Republic submitted 
a joint draft resolution™ whereby the Coun- 
cil would do the following, inter alia: 1) 
express the hope that steps would be taken 
to extend the principle of universal adult 
suffrage to all future elections in the terri- 
tory; 2) request the administering authority 
to take appropriate steps, in consultations 
with the authorities concerned, to ensure 
that the people of the territory were fully 
informed, before the plebiscites, of the con- 
stitutional arrangements that would have 
*3 Document T/L.979. 
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to be made, at the appropriate time, for 
the implementation of the decisions at the 
plebiscites; and 3) request the administer- 
ing authority to take into account the ob 
servations and suggestions made at the 26th 
session of the Council, which would also 
be transmitted to the fifteenth session of 
the General Assembly, in completing the 
separation of the administration of the two 
parts of the territory from that of the Fed- 
eration of Nigeria. After deciding at its 
1094th meeting that its report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly would include an outline of 
conditions in the territory taking into ac- 
count the supplementary information fur- 
nished for 1959, the text of the resolutions 
to be adopted by the Council, a statement 
of the views expressed by members of the 
Council during the discussion of the terri- 
tory’s future, and the symbols of the records 
of meetings at which that subject had been 
discussed, the Council adopted the draft 
resolution unanimously. 

Subsequently, at its 1125th meeting, the 
Council heard a petitioner from the North- 
ern Cameroons, Chief Ayo Rosiji, express 
the opinion that the Northern Cameroon- 
ians did not wish to become part of the 
Northern Region of Nigeria, but that they 
desired rather to enter the Nigerian Fed- 
eration as a separate region; thus he sug- 
gested that one of the alternatives presented 
to the population in the plebiscite should 
be that of deferring to a later date a deci- 
sion on the future of the Northern Camer- 
oons, inasmuch as Nigeria had already 
indicated that it would welcome the terri- 
tory only as a part of its Northern Region, 
a condition unacceptable to the people of 
the Northern Cameroons. If the decision 
could be deferred, there would be time to 
negotiate with the federal government of 
Nigeria with a view to persuading it to 
alter this condition. In reply to the peti- 
tioner’s proposal, Sir Andrew Cohen 
(United Kingdom) remarked that the gov- 
ernment of Nigeria had just announced 
that, if the Northern Cameroons voted to 
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join Nigeria, the government of the North- 
ern Region would establish the trust terri- 
tory area as a separate province of that 
region, a step which clearly went some way 
to meet the wishes of the people repre- 
sented by the petitioner and showed the 
desire of the Nigerian authorities to satisfy 
them. With regard to the request that a 
third question be asked in the plebiscite, 
he could only say that the arrangements 
for it had been made by the General As- 
sembly after careful and prolonged consid- 
eration of the complex political issues in- 
volved, and that he did not think that the 
Council would find it appropriate to rec- 
ommend to the Assembly at this stage that 
those arrangements be changed. After a 
few words by the French representative, it 
was decided to include the speech of the 
petitioner in the Council’s report to the 
General Assembly. 

Somaliland: In its consideration of con- 
ditions in Somaliland, the Trusteeship 
Council had before it, znter alia, the report 
of the government of Italy on the admin- 
istration of the territory for the year 1958,* 
another report of the administering author- 
ity on measures taken with regard to the 
date of independence of the trust territory,” 
and the report of the UN Advisory Council 
for Somaliland, covering the period from 
April 1, 1959, to March 31, 1960.° In 
addition to Mr. Fettarappa-Sandri, special 
representative of the administering author- 
ity for Somaliland, Messrs. Baradi (Philip- 
pines) and de Holte Castello (Colombia), 
members of the UN Advisory Council, 
took places at the Council table, at the 
invitation of the President. Mr. Plaja 
(Italy), noting at the 1093d meeting that 
in a few weeks Somaliland would become 
independent, confined his statement to the 
most recent developments in the territory 
and the economic future of the independent 
state of Somalia. He observed that Somali- 

* Rapport du Gouvernement italien a I’ Assemblée 
générale des Nations Unies sur l’administration de 
tutelle de la Somalie, 1958, Ministére des Affaires 


étrangéres, Rome, Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato P.V., 
1959. 


land was not without its share of internal 
political problems, as the opposition parties 
had not been cooperating to the desired 
extent in the phase of drafting the consti- 
tution; however, the fact that different 
groups of Somali leaders, overcoming their 
political differences, had on one occasion 
joined in a common declaration to the 
Trusteeship Council showed that the So- 
malis could unite in the country’s national 
interest and gave rise to the highest hope 
with regard to the political awareness of 
the people. In any case, the independence 
of the new state would not rest on firm 
ground unless its economic foundations had 
been carefully prepared. Thanks to the 
implementation of a seven-year develop- 
ment plan, which was nearing completion, 
general conditions had improved to the 
point where it would probably be possible 
to achieve a balanced budget and a favor- 
able balance of payments within a foresee- 
able, though not immediate, future. In 
order to avoid any difficulty at the begin- 
ning of Somalia’s independent existence, 
the Italian government had undertaken to 
contribute to the financial requirements of 
the Somali government for the whole year 
1960, the advancement of the date of inde- 
pendence to July 1 notwithstanding. Rev- 
enue was expected to increase substantially, 
owing, on the one hand, to improvements 
in the tax system and to the increased civic 
awareness of the Somali people, and, on the 
other, to the more prosperous economic 
situation of the country which was expected 
to result in an increase in the general level 
of income in the territory. The Somali 
government would welcome assistance from 
the UN and the specialized agencies, inas- 
much as outside public investment would 
continue to be necessary. 

Speaking also as a member of the Italian 
delegation, Hajji Farah, the minister of 
industry and commerce of the Somali gov- 


2% Document T/1534. 
26 Document T/1516. 
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ernment, reviewed the progress made by 
Somaliland in political, economic, educa- 
tional, and social development during the 
year under review. He observed that all 
the fundamental laws of the country would 
be in force by the date of independence and 
would form a solid foundation for the 
strengthening and development of the 
country’s democratic institutions. Noting 
that the former protectorate of Somaliland 
was due to become independent on June 
26, 1960, and that it would join independent 
Somalia by virtue of a decision adopted by 
the representatives of the two peoples, he 
described the government of the new re- 
public as unitarian, democratic, and parlia- 
mentary, based on a union that was, for 
Somalia, of no less importance than inde- 
pendence itself. He expressed in conclusion 
his government’s gratitude to the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom for the un- 
derstanding it had shown of the aspirations 
of the Somalis in the protectorate and of 
their wish to unite with Somalia. 

Mr. Baradi (Philippines), speaking on 
behalf of the UN Advisory Council for the 
trust territory of Somaliland, reviewed the 
progress made in the political field during 
the past year. In February 1960, for in- 
stance, legislation had been enacted con- 
ferring powers on the Legislative Assembly 
to draft and approve a constitution, which 
was not to be subject to the approval of 
the administrator; the Somali government 
had also appointed a minister without port- 
folio who was to be in charge of all matters 
relating to the constitution. -The latest in- 
formation received from Somaliland indi- 
cated that the Constituent Assembly had 
decided to broaden its composition to in- 
clude representatives of political parties 
and other national organizations, even as 
they were included in the composition of 
the political committee established to draft 
the constitution. Twenty new members in 
all were to be added to the 88-member 
Assembly. The final vote on the constitu- 
tion was to be taken by roll-call, with the 
decision on the basis of an absolute major- 
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ity. The Assembly had also decided that 
there should be a referendum for the ap- 
proval of the constitution, which was to 
enter into force on July 1, 1960, on a provi- 
sional basis and to be voted on within one 
year following that date; if the results of 
the referendum were favorable, the consti- 
tution was to be considered final, whereas, 
if they were unfavorable, the Constituent 
Assembly would have to draw up a new 
constitution to be submitted to a second 
referendum within six months following 
the appointment of the new provisional 
President. In sum, in a comparatively short 
time and in a spirit of mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation, the administering auv- 
thority and the Somali government and 
people had succeeded in laying the founda- 
tion for an independent state and for the 
final transfer of sovereignty, an achieve- 
ment on which the Advisory Council con- 
gratulated them, while expressing the hope 
that another important problem, that of the 
Somali-Ethiopian frontier, would be settled 
to the satisfaction of both countries. 

Mr. de Holte Castello (Colombia), also 
a member of the UN Advisory Council, de- 
scribed the rapid and far-reaching changes 
which had been instituted in the territory 
during the past decade. Worthy of particu- 
lar mention, he said, were the advances 
made in agriculture, animal husbandry, the 
sinking of wells, and the damming of the 
rivers. The development of Somaliland 
during that time, he added, had been noth- 
ing short of miraculous, and the miracle 
had been performed by the Somali people, 
whose efforts had enabled the administer- 
ing authority not only to adhere to but 
even to advance the date of independence 
set by the General Assembly. 

Questions at the rog4th meeting dealt 
with the date of assumption by the Somali 
government of control in the fields of de- 
fense, currency, and foreign affairs (ex- 
pected to be the same date as that of inde- 
pendence), the composition of the police 
force, the control of the aeronautical serv- 
ice, the resumption of the population cen- 
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sus and the drawing up-of electoral regis- 
ters, and other matters. Speakers in the 
general debate, which took place at the 
1og7th, roggth, 1rorst, and rro4th meetings 
of the Council, on the whole restricted their 
comments to commendation of the admin- 
jstering authority, the Advisory Council, 
and the Somali government and people for 
the attainment of independence of Somalia. 
Mr. Plaja (Italy), summing up the debate, 
noted that Council members had shown 
particular interest in the two questions of 
the completion of the transfer of powers 
and Somalia’s economic prospects. With 
regard to the former, the advancement of 
the date of independence had placed a great 
strain on the administration and the Somali 
government and parliament, and it was 
therefore only natural that a few measures 
relating to minor points—such as, for in- 
stance, the Somalcassa, or Somali national 
bank—had yet to be adopted. In the eco- 
nomic sphere, there was no doubt that the 
new state would have to cope with numer- 
ous and serious difficulties, but the Somalis 
had shown increasing ability during the 
past year to deal with the complexities of 
their economy and with the narrow limits 
of their resources; furthermore, in addition 
to the definite offers made by Italy, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
the United Arab Republic, assistance would 
certainly be forthcoming from other sources, 
especially from the UN through the tech- 
nical assistance programs, the Special Fund, 
and the specialized agencies. 

At its 1104th meeting the Council unani- 
mously adopted a draft resolution,” spon- 
sored by Belgium, Burma, India, New 
Zealand, Paraguay, and the United States, 
whereby it, inter alia, congratulated the 
government ot italy on having fully and 
successfully discharged its obligations in ad- 
vance of the date set by the trusteeship 
agreement of December 2, 1950, and the 
people and government of Somalia for their 
successful endeavors in the preparation of 
independence and for their commendable 

*™ Document T/L.98r. 
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achievements in establishing democratic in- 
stitutions in their country; expressed its 
appreciation to the UN Advisory Council 
for Somalia and to the specialized agencies 
for aid and assistance provided to Somalia; 
and addressed to the government and peo- 
ple of the new state its warmest congratu- 
lations for the achievement on July 1, 1960, 
of their independence and its sincerest 
wishes for their progress and prosperity. 
Tanganyika: The Trusteeship Council’s 
consideration of conditions in Tanganyika 
was opened at the rrooth meeting by the 
presentation by Mr. Sears (United States), 
chairman of the UN visiting mission to 
trust territories in East Africa, of the mis- 
sion’s report on Tanganyika,” representing 
the unanimous views of its members (New 
Zealand, Paraguay, and the United Arab 
Republic, in addition to the United States). 
Quoting a few of the conclusions in the 
report, he said that the most noteworthy 
feature of the situation in Tanganyika was 
the peaceful and harmonious atmosphere 
of good will. A steady pressure for Uhuru 
—i.e., independence—was being exerted by 
the Tanganyika African National Union 
(TANU), which had developed into a real 
national independence movement. The cam- 
paign for responsible government which 
that political organization had won repre- 
sented a substantial advance toward na- 
tional sovereignty. It was expected that as 
a result of the elections scheduled for Sep- 
tember 1960 there would be a decisive 
TANU-supported majority in the Assem- 
bly, and TANU had stated its intention to 
seek from the people at the forthcoming 
election a mandate to ask for the independ- 
ence of the territory at an early date. Lastly, 
the mission had said that in view of the 
rapid constitutional progress in Tanganyika 
the economic and financial problems of the 
territory had assumed special importance. 
It had been impressed by the realistic ap- 
praisal of those problems by the African 
political leaders. The mission’s report 
could be summed up in the statement that 
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with patience and hard work Tanganyika 
would have a great future before it. 

Sir Andrew Cohen (United Kingdom), 
having submitted the annual report of the 
administering authority for 1958 and 
1959, described the visiting mission’s re- 
port as a reasonable document containing 
many valuable observations and recommen- 
dations. The importance of economic de- 
velopment for the progress and prosperity 
of Tanganyika needed no emphasis, he 
continued; the United Kingdom, for its 
part, was already providing substantial as- 
sistance, mainly in the three following 
ways: 1) under the 1959-1964 Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Act Tanganyika 
had been given an allocation of £6 million 
in the form of three grants, while there 
was in addition a balance of £2 million 
from a previous allocation; 2) loans were 
being made from the United Kingdom Ex- 
chequer, with one of £1.5 million to be 
provided before the end of the financial 
year 1959-1960; and 3) the United King- 
dom had given a general assurance that it 
would provide assistance to the territory to 
meet recurrent expenses if necessary, hav- 
ing already given considerable indirect as- 
sistance to the territory by taking over 
responsibility as from July 1, 1960, for 
financing the costs of the East African land 
forces, to which Tanganyika had hitherto 
contributed £600,000 per year. After in- 
dependence Tanganyika would be eligible 
for Commonwealth Assistance Loans under 
the new scheme adopted at the Common- 
wealth Economic Conference held at Mon- 
treal in 1959, and the United Kingdom’s 
scheme for technical assistance to newly 
independent countries within the Common- 
wealth would also be available to it. With 
regard to Tanganyika’s relations with 
neighboring United Kingdom-administered 
territories in East Africa, Sir Andrew stated 
that the United Kingdom government had 
established a commission to examine ar- 


29 Report by Her Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations for the year 
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rangements currently in force for a com- 
mon market in East Africa, economic co- 
ordination between territories, and fiscal 
uniformity; it was also to consider the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the current 
arrangements, determine whether they were 
economic and fair to each of the territories, 
and make such recommendations as it 
deemed appropriate, taking into account 
the views of the inhabitants of Tanganyika 
and the important constitutional changes 
which were taking place both in Tangan- 
yika and in the other territories. Turning 
to the subject of the territory’s political 
advancement, he noted that in 1958 and 
1959 elections to the Legislative Council 
had been held for the first time. In July 
1959 a Council of Ministers had been 
formed, and in December of that year the 
Governor had informed the Legislative 
Council that new elections would be held 
in September 1960 on the basis of a much 
extended franchise and that a new Coun- 
cil of Ministers would then be constituted 
with unofficial ministers in the majority. 
In May 1960, just before the visiting mis- 
sion had left the territory, the Governor 
had announced the details of that reform, 
as a result of which Tanganyika would 
have its own responsible government after 
the new elections in October 1960. 

Mr. Fletcher-Cooke (special representa- 
tive of the administering authority) limited 
himself to emphasizing the most important 
aspects of the current situation in Tangan- 
yika. Nearly goo,ooo electors had been 
registered by the end of May for the forth- 
coming elections, which would probably 
take place several weeks before the origi- 
nally scheduled date of September 25, 1960. 
The new post of Deputy Governor which 
was to be created was a necessity at this 
stage of constitutional development; the 
Deputy Governor would be a member of 
the Council of Ministers and would preside 
over it if the Governor were away or un- 
1959, London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, Colonial 


No. 346 (Part I: General report; Part II: Statistics), 
1960. 
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able to preside. His main responsibility 
would be to look after the civil service. 
Most of the functions hitherto performed 
by the chief secretary would pass to the 
chief minister, who was to coordinate the 
work of the other ministers; it was the 
Governor’s intention to appoint as chief 
minister the leader of the party which se- 
cured the largest number of seats in the 
new Legislative Council. With regard to 
the Legislative Council itself, each of the 
fifty constituencies would be represented in 
it by a member who might be of any race, 
elected by electors of all races whose names 
were inscribed on the electoral roll. As it 
seemed probable that Africans would be 
elected for all, or nearly all, those fifty 
seats, in constituencies with substantial non- 
African interests a certain number of seats 
(eleven for Asians and ten for Europeans, 
in all) would be reserved for members of 
other races. These members would also be 
elected by all the electors, irrespective of 
race. In addition to the 71 elected mem- 
bers, the Legislative Council would have 
two ex-officio members—the two civil serv- 
ice ministers—and the Governor would 
have the power to nominate a small num- 
ber of official members, i.e. the minister 
for finance and about six persons who, by 
virtue of their special knowledge and ex- 
perience, or in any other way, might be 
able to make particular contributions to the 
deliberations of the Council. According to 
Mr. Nyerere, president of the Tanganyika 
Elected Members Organization, these ar- 
rangements had been generally welcomed 
by the elected members of the existing 
Legislative Council. 

After the election and the installation of 
the ‘new Council of Ministers, Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke continued, the new government 
would have to face four major problems, 
viz.: the inadequacy of water supplies in 
Tanganyika, the presence of the tsetse fly 
in two-thirds of the territory, the difficulty 
of communications, and the paucity of 
known mineral resources. Another very 
serious problem was that of secondary edu- 
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cation, as in 1959 only 241 young Africans 
had reached school certificate level. It was 
hoped that in 1962 the number of Africans 
taking the school certificate would reach 
goo, nearly twice as many as in 1960, and 
arrangements had been made to train more 
teachers at all levels. With regard to the 
financial situation, the gross domestic prod- 
uct of the territory had risen by about 6 
percent from 1958 to 1959, an increase 
which indicated a real growth in the econ- 
omy and some improvement in real income 
per head, inasmuch as the population had 
increased only by an estimated 2 percent. 
That improvement had been due largely 
to increases in the gross domestic product 
in the spheres of agriculture and livestock 
products. The value of external trade had 
increased from more than £77 million in 
1958 to £81.7 million in 1959. Lastly, a 
sugar company had been established in 
Tanganyika with a capital of £ 3,250,000. 

The discussion of political advancement 
in the territory was opened at the Coun- 
cil’s 1102d meeting. Members of the Coun- 
cil queried the special representative about 
such problems as the length of time needed 
to achieve Africanization of the civil serv- 
ice; the relationship between the urban 
population, which had acquired some po- 
litical consciousness, and the rural popula- 
tion, over which the tribal chiefs exercised 
great authority; the functions of the new 
Council of Ministers vis-a-vis the adminis- 
tering authority; the obstacles in the way of 
instituting universal adult suffrage as a 
substitute for the present requirement of 
an annual income of £75, in cash or in 
kind, in order to be able to vote; recent 
developments in local government; the pros- 
pects for early adoption of a Tanganyika 
citizenship law; the reasons for deferring 
independence until after 1961 instead of 
granting it at an earlier date, as requested 
by TANU; proposals for changes in the 
pattern of rural local government; the 
failure of the policy of introducing local 
district councils in areas where there were 
non-African interests; the great diversity 
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of customary rules governing the appoint- 
ment of native authorities and indigenous 
chiefs; the decision to assign to ethnic 
minorities a number of seats corresponding 
to the weight of their interests rather than 
to their numerical strength; the Governor’s 
right to veto both enactments of the Legis- 
lative Council and decisions of the Council 
of Ministers; the relationship of the Deputy 
Governor to the Governor and to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers; residential qualifications 
for voting; the shortage of land in certain 
parts of the territory; and the forms of 
credit open to African landholders. 
Participants in the discussion of eco- 
nomic advancement in Tanganyika, which 
began at the r106th meeting of the Coun- 
cil, concerned themselves with the follow- 
ing aspects of economic development, 
among others: 1) the steps taken to attract 
tourists, while at the same time giving due 
attention to the preservation of wild life; 
2) the decrease of £2 million in the budget 
from 1958-1959 to 1959-1960, in the light 
of the number of costly projects mentioned 
in the visiting mission’s report; 3) the 
rights of landowners who did not choose 
to register their titles; 4) the relationship 
between revenue from taxation and invest- 
ment requirements; 5) the proportion of 
the territory's development budget contrib- 
uted from abroad (stated by Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke as £5.4 million out of £6 million); 
and 6) the reason for the delay in the ad- 
ministering authority’s decision to take 
over the burden of expenditure for the 
maintenance of armed forces in East Africa. 
The ensuing discussion of social and edu- 
cational advancement, covering the 1107th 
through part of the t11ogth meetings, 
brought out the following points, inter 
alia: 1) that, while it appeared desirable 
to fix a statutory minimum wage for urban 
areas—a process which would have to be 
carried out by degrees as statistical infor- 
mation relating to the areas in question 
became available—there were a number of 
objections to the introduction of a mini- 
mum wage in rural areas, partly because 


72 percent of Africans in paid employment 
were already covered by the sisal and tin 
agreements, and partly because conditions 
differed so widely throughout the territory, 
depending on whether free food and hous. 
ing for workers were provided, that jt 
would be extremely difficult to fix an equit- 
able and satisfactory minimum wage, not 
to mention the problem of making it effec. 
tive; 2) that there were two trade schools 
in Tanganyika, at Ifunda and Moshi, in 
addition to which the public works depart- 
ment and various commercial undertakings 
had training programs to assist unskilled 
workers to become semi-skilled and ulti- 
mately skilled; 3) that the number of chil- 
dren taking the school certificate (that is, 
completing their secondary education) was 
expected to rise from 479 in 1960 to 1,778 
in 1963; 4) that the educational problem 
in general was purely a question of money 
and teachers; 5) that of the elected women 
members in the Legislative Council one was 
a European and one an Asian, while of the 
nominated members one was a European 
and one an African; 6) that there had been 
no change in the plan to set up a university 
college in Tanganyika, but problems still 
pending included those of finance, location, 
and academic requirements; 7) that unem- 
ployment was chronic in urban areas, as 
Africans who were not skilled workers 
came into the towns, in particular Dar es 
Salaam, to seek their fortunes; 8) that there 
were no unemployment benefits, as persons 
from the rural areas could derive from agri- 
culture the livelihood which they could not 
find in the towns; g) that it was shortage 
of funds that was preventing the establish- 
ment of universal primary education; and 
10) that there were some 150 to 200 African 
graduates in the territory, with their num- 
ber expected to rise at the rate of approxi- 
mately 50 a year. 

The general debate was opened at the 
trogth meeting of the Council by Mr. 
Forsythe (Australia), who commended the 
administerung authority for the progress 
made in the past year, particularly in the 
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political field. With regard to economic 
conditions, the increases in external trade 
and in the gross domestic product were en- 
couraging, while it seemed that the difficul- 
ties experienced by the territory in the 
health and educational spheres were related 
basically to budgetary limitations and to the 
lack of trained personnel. The President 
of the Council, speaking as the representa- 
tive of Burma, described the general politi- 
cal picture in Tanganyika as satisfactory. 
On the other hand, the constitutional 
changes proposed by the United Kingdom 
for the people of Tanganyika evidently fell 
far short of their expectations. For one 
thing, in the opinion of the Burmese dele- 
gation Tanganyika was ripe for the intro- 
duction of universal adult suffrage, which 
was not opposed by any body of public 
opinion in the territory. It also hoped that 
once the timing of the proclamation of 
independence had been decided by the 
elected leaders of Tanganyika the admin- 
istering authority would not hold back, 
despite possible pressure from certain quar- 
ters or from other East African territories. 
For the time being, even though the Afri- 
cans in the new legislature were to have 
a comfortable majority, the Governor’s 
power to declare any piece of legislation 
null and void was entirely incompatible 
with the principles of responsible govern- 
ment. Mr. Edmonds (New Zealand) said 
that Tanganyika was fortunate in that its 
people were united under an enlightened 
political leadership, relations among _ its 
various racial groups were good, it had a 
devoted administration, and relations be- 
tween the people and the administering 
authority were excellent. With regard to 
the public service, the New Zealand dele- 
gation was convinced that the administer- 
ing authority would help the territorial 
authorities adopt a bold and imaginative 
approach to that important problem by 
training the present local officers, by intensi- 
fying and expanding secondary and higher 
education, and by satisfying the legitimate 
claims of those expatriate officers whose 


services would continue to be needed for 
some years to come. Mr. Edmonds also 
endorsed the visiting mission’s view that 
there were few ways in which the admin- 
istering authority could make a more valu- 
able contribution to the future stability and 
progress of Tanganyika than by cooperating 
with the responsible Tanganyikan govern- 
ment in planning, financing, and executing 
a large-scale “crash” program for the im- 
provement of secondary and middle schools 
and of technical, vocational, and teacher 
training. 

Mr. Ivella (Italy) also emphasized the 
need for redoubled efforts in the field of 
education, while Mr. Solano Lopez (Para- 
guay) pinpointed the measures which 
needed to be taken in the political field as: 
1) the establishment of a sufficiently large 
body of competent civil servants to meet 
the growing needs of the territory; 2) re- 
form of the composition of the Legislative 
Council so that all members were elected 
and the reserved seats abolished; 3) amend- 
ment of the electoral law; 4) democratiza- 
tion of the country; and 5) a study of the 
consequences to the territory of its relations 
with the territories of East Africa, with 
which it formed a regional common mar- 
ket. At the economic level, he continued, 
Tanganyika would need some outside tech- 
nical and financial assistance in order to 
maintain, and if possible to accelerate, the 
present rate of progress, in particular by in- 
creasing production and strengthening the 
infrastructure. Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet 
(France) expressed the hope that the fu- 
ture government of Tanganyika would real- 
ize the importance of the roles played by 
the various communities in the territory 
and would be scrupulous in ensuring that 
no minority was less well treated than the 
rest of the population. His other main con- 
cern was in the economic sphere, inasmuch 
as the annual revenue of the government 
of Tanganyika, excluding contributions 
from the United Kingdom, did not exceed 
£21 million, and the average cash income 
per head of the population was less than 
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£12—among the lowest in the world. Ac- 
cording to the visiting mission, capital re- 
serves were virtually exhausted and the 
possibilities for increasing revenue were 
very limited. Nevertheless, although under- 
developed, Tanganyika appeared to have 
great potentialities, as could be seen from 
the encouraging results obtained by the ad- 
ministering authority, especially in mining, 
agriculture, and the marketing of certain 
products. Mr. Sears (United States) felt 
that the temporary absence of universal 
adult suffrage was no longer a basic prob- 
lem, inasmuch as it would almost certainly 
be instituted by the incoming legislature 
before the end of the year, but Mr. Kiang 
(China) shared the visiting mission’s disap- 
pointment at the administering authority's 
decision not to introduce universal adult 
suffrage for the forthcoming elections, par- 
ticularly since TANU, which enjoyed the 
mass support of the people, was in favor 
of it. 

Mr. Salamanca (Bolivia) described as re- 
markable the fact that the political forces 
which had arisen in Tanganyika had suc- 
ceeded in uniting the people of both the 
urban and the rural areas, despite the lack 
of adequate communications and the great 
diversity of the territory; economically 
speaking, however, there were many prob- 
lems, including the serious one of land 
tenure, as the present system appeared to 
be unnecessarily complex and confusing. 
Mr. Bal, speaking for the Belgian delega- 
tion, stated that he was sure that the ad- 
ministering authority’s decision not to in- 
troduce universal suffrage at the present 
stage had been dictated by the special con- 
ditions prevailing in the territory, and he 
also appreciated the reasons behind the de- 
cision to include a small number of officials 
in the territory’s future Council of Minis- 
ters. His firm hope that the present pace 
of development would be maintained, and 
indeed accelerated, rested on two equally 
important factors, namely: 1) the realism, 
moderation, and sense of responsibility of 
the indigenous political leaders; and 2) the 
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dynamic policy pursued by the administer- 
ing authority. Mr. Loutfi (United Arab 
Republic) closed the 1111th meeting of the 
Council by designating the most important 
factor in the political situation in Tangan- 
yika as that the freely expressed aspirations 
of the people concerned be respected in ac- 
cordance with the principle of self-determi- 
nation. 

Speaking at the 1112th meeting, Mr. Jha 
(India) felt compelled to note that social, 
economic, and educational progress in Tan- 
ganyika had been slower than expected and 
did not correspond to the rapid pace of 
political development. The territory was 
encountering considerable difficulties in the 
Africanization of the civil service, in the 
expansion of primary and secondary edu- 
cation, and with regard to economic devel- 
opment, financial resources, and investment. 
Since, however, experience elsewhere had 
shown that independence constituted the 
greatest stimulus to social, economic, and 
educational advancement, it would appear 
that, the difficulties notwithstanding, the 
processes leading to independence should 
be accelerated, while the necessary eco- 
nomic, social, and educational measures 
were taken to make independence real. 
Time was of the greatest essence in Tan- 
ganyika, and the administering authority 
should spare no effort in preparing the 
Tanganyikans to look after their own af- 
fairs; otherwise, by the time independence 
came, they might be faced with problems 
which they would be unable to solve. With 
regard to education, the Indian delegation 
considered that the need to expand secon- 
dary education should not lead to neglect 
of primary school education and suggested 
the introduction of English in the primary 
classes and the abolition of school fees as 
steps to ease a situation where there were 
thousands of vacant seats in the middle 
schools. Mr. Oberemko (Soviet Union), 
closing the general debate, deplored the 
existence of restricted suffrage, noting that 
only half the children of school-age could 
go to school, more than 80 percent of 
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African workers and employees earned less 
than £75 per year, and the number of 
Africans holding or having held prescribed 
offices in the indigenous administration was 
undoubtedly very small, so that the require- 
ments of literacy in English or Swahili, an 
annual income over £75, or office-holding 
appeared to be extremely unfair and un- 
realistic, in the light of the territory’s im- 
minent attainment of independence. The 
total number of registered voters, for in- 
stance, was less than one-fourth of the adult 
population. Mr. Oberemko also regretted 
the inadequacy of the reforms of the execu- 
tive government, the condition oi the civil 
service, the integration of Tanganyika into 
the inter-territorial organization of East 
Africa and the operation of the East Africa 
High Commission, the economic liabilitie 
ci colonialism, and the educational policy 
followed by the administering authority 
during the forty years of its rule. 

In his reply to comments made during 
the general debate, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke 
(special representative) asserted that, with 
the exception of the question of universal 
suffrage, the constitutional arrangements 
made in Tanganyika during the past year 
or two had fully satisfied the immediate 
expectations of the political leaders and 
people of the territory. He disagreed with 
the Bolivian representative’s view that land 
legislation in Tanganyika was complicated, 
as all land in the territory, with the excep- 
tion of the approximately 500,000 acres 
given out as freehold by the German ad- 
ministration more than forty years earlier, 
was vested in the Governor, which actually 
meant that it was vested in the state. It 
was divided into three categories: 1) land 
occupied by Africans under customary law 
and tenure, regarded as being held under 
a right of occupancy for which no rent was 
paid, to which no conditions were attached, 
and which was subject to no time-limit; 2 
land held by individuals or companies un- 
der a right of occupancy which in rural 
areas was usually for either 33 or 99 years; 
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rent was paid for such land, and certain 
conditions relating to its development were 
attached to the right of occupancy; and 3) 
public land vested in the Governor for 
eventual disposal as might be appropriate. 
The Council could also rest assured that no 
proposal for land alienation would be con- 
sidered unless it was acceptable to the local 
authorities of the area in question and to 
the political leaders as represented by the 
African elected minister for lands. In con- 
clusion, he said that the government of 
Tanganyika was proud of the structure it 
had created in the territory and it believed, 
as did Mr. Nyerere (the head of TANU), 
that the new responsible government would 
inherit an effective machine and a solid 
economic infrastructure. Speaking last on 
behalf of the administering authority, Sir 
Andrew Cohen (United Kingdom) asked 
that the matter of universal suffrage be 
looked at in its proper perspective: there 
had been much criticism of the restricted 
franchise for the previous elections, but it 
was generally agreed that the present legis- 
lature was representative of public opinion 
and was, in cooperation with the ad- 
ministering authority, leading the country 
smoothly to the goal of trusteeship. 

At the 1129th meeting of the Trusteeship 
Council, Mr. Forsythe (Australia) pre- 
sented the report of the drafting committee 
on Tanganyika,” in the preparation of 
which the delegates of Italy, Paraguay, and 
the United Arab Republic had also par- 
ticipated. The various paragraphs of the 
report were adopted by the Council, some 
with amendments. Under the heading of 
political advancement, the Council consid- 
ered that the forthcoming changes in the 
executive government constituted a major 
step in the direction of constitutional evolu- 
tion before independence and would in 
practice result in the transfer of the main 
responsibility for the conduct of most of 
the territory’s affairs into the hands of min- 
isters chosen from among the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. It also noted with 
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satisfaction the reforms introduced in the 
electoral system and in the composition of 
the Legislative Council, namely, the aboli- 
tion of the parity system of racial represen- 
tation and the compulsory tripartite vote, 
and the creation of a legislature composed 
almost exclusively of elected representatives, 
a majority of whom were to be Africans. 
Recalling its previous recommendations 
concerning the desirability of promoting 
the introduction of universal adult suffrage 
with the least possible delay, and noting the 
desire in the territory for a broader suf- 
frage than at present, the Council regretted 
the decision not to introduce universal 
adult suffrage for the forthcoming elections; 
at the same time, it was pleased to note 
that as a result of the recent reforms the 
number of persons registered on the elec- 
toral rolls had increased fifteen times. Fi- 
nally, the Council expressed both its regret 
that efforts to foster the development of 
modern local government institutions in 
rural areas had been less successful than in 
urban areas and its hope that the new gov- 
ernment would be able to develop such in- 
stitutions, and urged the administering au- 
thority on to greater efforts on behalf of 
the training and appointment of indigenous 
persons for positions of responsibility in the 
civil service. 

Turning to economic advancement, the 
Council made the following suggestions, 
inter alia: 1) that the administering au- 
thority give special attention to the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive soil survey of the 
territory; 2) that the geological mapping 
program be accelerated; 3) that the finan- 
cial and technical assistance afforded to the 
territory by the administering authority be 
increased, if at all possible; and 4) that the 
request of TANU that a UN Office be es- 
tablished in the territory to channel and 
coordinate technical assistance be forwarded 
to the UN. With respect to social ad- 
vancement, the Council, among other 
things, recommended that the administer- 
ing authority consider establishing a statu- 
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tory minimum wage or wages in all urban 
areas, that efforts aimed at the control of 
communicable diseases be intensified, that 
training facilities sufficient to meet the 
health needs of the territory be provided, 
and that further efforts to stimulate a more 
dynamic program of community develop- 
ment be made. With regard to educational 
advancement, the Council considered that 
the existing educational situation was un- 
satisfactory and endorsed the view of the 
visiting mission that a large-scale “crash 
program” to remedy the situation should 
be planned, the main object of such a pro- 
gram being the rapid expansion and im- 
provement of facilities for secondary educa- 
tion, while providing for some expansion 
and improvement in the middle school sys- 
tem and in technical, vocational, and 
teacher training, without impairing the de- 
velopment of primary schools. With regard 
to the case of Mr. Kabigumila, who was 
awarded a scholarship for study in the 
Soviet Union but to whom the administer- 
ing authority had denied travel facilities, 
the Council regretted the necessity of deny- 
ing such facilities and noted the assurance 
of the administering authority that it would 
re-examine the matter in the light of the 
discussions in the Council. Lastly, with 
reference to the attainment of the objectives 
of trusteeship, the Council noted, inter alia, 
the statement of the administering author- 
ity that it would be for the elected leaders 
of Tanganyika to decide how and when 
they wished to ask for independence, and 
shared the view of the visiting mission that 
the administering authority could be ex- 
pected to receive with sympathy any such 
request. 

Ruanda-Urundi: The Trusteeship Coun- 
cil began its consideration of conditions in 
the trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi at its 
1112th meeting with the presentation by 
Mr. Sears (United States), chairman of 
the UN visiting mission to East Africa in 
1960, of the visiting mission’s report on 
Ruanda-Urundi.” Mr. Sears recalled that 
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in November 1959 there had been a series 
of violent incidents in Ruanda, which had 
been compared to an incipient civil war. 
When the visiting mission had arrived at 
Usumbura, capital of the territory, order 
had been restored, but the people had been 
left in a state of great tension. Against the 
background of imminent independence for 
the Congo, it had become clear that some 
move toward national reconciliation would 
have to be made and tensions relaxed, so 
that orderly progress toward independence 
might be achieved, failing which the entire 
Belgian plan for the political advancement 
of the territory might be wrecked. In order 
to promote such a reconciliation, the mis- 
sion had unanimously agreed to recom- 
mend the holding of an early pre-election 
round table conference similar to that which 
had been held on the Congo, but the Bel- 
gian government, on account of its preoccu- 
pation with Congo problems, had consid- 
ered it impossible to hold such a conference 
until some time after the Congo’s accession 
to independence. Subsequently it had 
agreed to hold preliminary but very limited 
conferences with a few Ruanda leaders 
early in June 1960 before the communal 
elections, but, unfortunately, one of the 
principal parties, the Union nationale ruan- 
daise, had refused to take part in any con- 
ference until its exiled leaders in Tangan- 
yika could return to Ruanda without fear 
of imprisonment. It might be wondered, 
therefore, whether such small pre-election 
conferences could possibly contribute to the 
restoration of political calm to facilitate the 
holding of orderly elections; the larger con- 
ference scheduled to be convened after the 
elections, perhaps in October, would have 
an opportunity to discuss all the questions 
concerning the futu.c of Ruanda and Urun- 
di and to prepare for the 1961 legislative 
elections. 

In the meantime, Mr. Sears continued, 
the visiting mission had recommended that 
elections under universal suffrage for the 
purpose of constituting national assemblies 
for Ruanda and for Urundi should take 


place at the beginning of 1961, under the 
supervision of the UN. The Belgian gov- 
ernment had already indicated to the mis- 
sion that it accepted that recommendation. 
The mission hoped that the national assem- 
blies set up as a result of those elections 
would draft constitutional agreements es- 
tablishing democratic institutions, and that 
as a result of the progress which it believed 
possible during the next few months Bel- 
gium would be able to request the UN 
General Assembly at its 1961 session to 
take up the question of independence for 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

Mr. Claeys Bottaert (Belgium), after 
commending the visiting mission on its 
report, noted that the problem at stake in 
the territory was one of the realities of 
power. The Belgian government, having 
decided to lead the people of Ruanda- 
Urundi toward independence by demo- 
cratic means, was convinced that, in order 
to establish conditions for a genuinely dem- 
ocratic government rooted in the will of 
the people, it was necessary to build on 
local institutions. The basis of the reforms 
carried through since 1953, he said, had 
been the gradual introduction of the idea 
that the people were free to choose their 
representatives and their leaders. The first 
announcement of the political reforms had 
given rise to a sudden growth of civic 
awareness and an upsurge of political life, 
which had remained free of physical vio- 
lence in Urundi, although in Ruanda a 
tide of violence and intimidation, followed 
by factional uprisings, had disrupted and 
destroyed the traditional social and political 
structure throughout vast areas. With re- 
gard to the problem of reconciliation in 
Ruanda, the visiting mission had expressed 
the view that spirits would be quieted by 
an amnesty of those persons involved or 
implicated in the November events, but the 
Belgian government’s position on that issue 
was that it was interested, more than any 
other party, in the achievement of a recon- 
ciliation between the various trends of opin- 
ion in Ruanda, but that that could only 
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be secured if all were prepared to accept the 
laws safeguarding peace and order, and 
any measure designed to achieve the calm- 
ing of spirits by challenging the principles 
on which public order rested would run 
contrary to the desired aim. In short, in 
the present circumstances, an amnesty was 
liable to be construed as an endorsement of 
assassinations and violence as accepted po- 
litical tactics; such a move on the part of 
the administration would bring peace only 
when the majority of the people of Ruan- 
da really wanted peace and when memories 
of the past ceased to hinder the proper 
operation of the political institutions which 
the people had decided to establish. 
Turning to other fields, Mr. Claeys 
Boudaert referred to the annual report for 
1958 and the supplementary information 
for 1959 submitted by the administering 
authority” for data on the progress made 
in the Africanization of the civil service, 
in education, in public works, in agricul- 
tural development, and the like. One of 
the new facts was the administrative separa- 
tion of the territory from the Congo, which 
had left many technical problems to be 
solved, especially those of currency, the cus- 
toms union, and a common economic poli- 
cy. A joint commission of delegates of 
Ruanda-Urundi and the Congo had been 
set up to find ways and means of ensuring 
administrative continuity in the collection 
of revenue and in customs and commercial 
policies, and to suggest immediate solutions 
which would be fair to both sides. The 
territory’s financial problems, continued 
Mr. Claeys Botaert, which were very 
great and called for long-term measures, 
were the result of structural features com- 
mon to many other underdeveloped coun- 
tries and had to be viewed in the light of 
some basic facts: the population was very 
dense and was increasing rapidly; the soil 
was not, on the whole, very fertile, and 
the mountainous terrain made it subject to 
erosion and its development complicated; 
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there were few mineral resources; and 
transport was difficult and expensive. 

Mr. Reisdorff (special representative of 
the administering authority) gave the 
Council additional information with respect 
to the first quarter of 1960 in the social 
and economic fields. He also observed that 
on March 14, 1960, the leaders of all politi- 
cal parties in Ruanda had met in the pres- 
ence of the members of the visiting mis- 
sion, the Resident-General, and the Mwami 
and had pledged to unite their efforts for 
the restoration of peace. However, peace 
and concord among the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of Ruanda would not become a reality 
until social justice had been accepted and 
established, for many of the beneficiaries of 
the old regime had learned nothing from 
the incidents in November 1959 and had 
refused to change their attitude. During 
the same period, the advanced elements of 
Urundi had also been confronted with the 
problem of modifying the institutions and 
society of their state with a view to a better 
distribution of power and property, but the 
conflict there had been a social rather than 
an ethnic one. In November the admin- 
istration had found it necessary to place 
various sub-chiefdoms on the frontier of 
Urundi under martial law. The wise and 
prudent attitude of the Mwami of Urundi, 
however, was one of the main reasons for 
hoping that the progress of Urundi toward 
independence would be harmonious. The 
political parties, of which there were 
twelve, were preparing their electoral cam- 
paigns in an atmosphere of relaxation. As 
in Ruanda, the general theme of the cam- 
paigns was to be the alternative of immedi- 
ate independence or independence follow- 
ing the democratization of local institutions. 

The discussion of political advancement 
in the territory of Ruanda-Urundi was ini- 
tiated at the 1114th meeting of the Council 
by Mr. Salamanca (Bolivia), who asked, 
among other things, how long it would 
take to bring about reconciliation in the 
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territory and to provide both states with a 
joint government, so that a date might be 
set for independence or possibly for union 
with the Congo. Mr. Claeys Botuaert re- 
called that the forthcoming stages in politi- 
cal development would include, inter alia, 
an allotment of jurisdiction between the 
governments of the two states and a gov- 
ernment of Ruanda-Urundi. After the 
1961 legislative elections, and as soon as 
each of the states had a responsible govern- 
ment, the Belgian government would make 
arrangements with the representatives of 
those two governments for the holding of 
a general conference to discuss the form of 
independence desired and to examine possi- 
ble approaches to the termination of trus- 
teeship. The form of independence might, 
in fact must, he said, be considered as 
including cooperation with neighboring 
states, at least on the economic, monetary, 
and customs levels. Other members of the 
Council were interested in such aspects of 
the political situation as the following: 1) 
the possibility that an amnesty would pave 
the way to reconciliation; 2) the degree of 
influence wielded by the Catholic Church 
in the territory; 3) the probability of the 
maintenance of a unified command over 
the territory’s security forces; 4) the num- 
ber of Tutsi refugees applying for resettle- 
ment on undeveloped land or on their 
original homelands; 5) the powers and 
functions of the communes which were to 
be set up by the June 1960 elections; 6) 
the arrangements for appeals in connection 
with the trials for offenses committed dur- 
ing the 1959 disturbances; 7) the measures 
contemplated or already taken by the ad- 
ministering authority for the achievement 
of national reconciliation; 8) the role of 
the Mwami and his administration in the 
maintenance of public order; 9) the useful- 
ness of sending UN observers to supervise 
the legislative elections in 1961; 10) the 
relation of the administering authority to 
the Tutsi aristocracy in the face of de- 
mands for power from the Hutu; and 11) 
the degree of Africanization of the civil 


service and the number of inhabitants of 
the territory with secondary or higher edu- 
cation. 

At the r120th meeting of the Council, 
Mr. Rwagasana (Union nationale ruan- 
daise), speaking on behalf of the national 
parties of Ruanda-Urundi which were striv- 
ing for immediate and unconditional na- 
tional independence, stated that the political 
situation in Ruanda-Urundi had deterio- 
rated sharply since the departure of the 
visiting mission. In fact, the inequities in 
the political and administrative situation in 
Ruanda were such as to precipitate the ter- 
ritory into civil war, inflame racial hatred, 
and ultimately lead to foreign intervention. 
It was in such an atmosphere that the ad- 
ministering authority was proposing to 
hold communal elections in Ruanda, which 
was under military occupation, and not in 
Urundi, where the situation was compara- 
tively calm. It was giving the opposition 
parties every assistance, while systematically 
persecuting the Union nationale ruandaise 
(UNAR), most of whose leaders were in 
prison, in exile, or in concentration camps. 
Mr. Rwagasana emphasized that UNAR 
was not a party of the Bahutu or of the 
Batutsi but a nationalist party supported 
by the working masses of the territory, 
while the three administration-supported 
parties ‘represented the ruling class. It 
looked to the UN to abolish the system of 
favoritism nurtured by the administration 
and to ensure free elections of the genuine 
representatives of the people of the terri- 
tory. UNAR would not take part in the 
June communal elections, because the can- 
didacy of the majority of its members 
would be excluded, the elections would be 
controlled by Belgian forces, they would 
consolidate the illegal division of the terri- 
tory, they were undemocratic, and they 
offered no guarantee of impartiality. 

The discussion following Mr. Rwaga- 
sana’s speech brought out the following 
points, inter alia: 1) UNAR was asking 
for independence at the earliest possible 
date, as the necessary staff was already 
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available and Ruanda-Urundi had, in any 
case, always been considered more _politi- 
cally advanced than the Congo; 2) UNAR 
had condemned violence and was ready 
to participate in the elections if they were 
held in an atmosphere of calm and im- 
partiality; 3) UNAR was in favor of ex- 
tending the suffrage to all adult women as 
well as men, while the other three parties 
were opposed to granting the vote to 
women; 4) UNAR was urging the estab- 
lishment of a unitary state with a single 
government and a single national assem- 
bly, as it would be a mistake to divide 
such a small territory as Ruanda-Urundi; 
5) it was the petitioner’s opinion that the 
Council should advocate a general amnesty 
as the only means of restoring order; and 
6) UNAR, although naturally suspicious 
of the administering authority, was pre- 
pared under certain conditions to overlook 
the past and cooperate with the adminis- 
tration. 

Consideration of economic, social, and 
educational advancement in Ruanda-Urundi 
lasted from the r121st through the 1123d 
meetings of the Council. Questions dealt 
with, among other things, the reforms con- 
templated in agricultural matters, the level 
of living of the indigenous population, the 
rate of illiteracy (55 percent), the degree 
and effect of overpopulation (both of hu- 
man beings and of cattle), the provision 
of credit facilities to assist the indigenous 
inhabitants in starting small businesses and 
engaging in export and import trading, 
and the state of health in the territory. 
In replying to the statement made by the 
petitioner, Mr. Rwagasana, Mr. Claeys 
Bottaert (Belgium) noted that many of 
the events described by the petitioner had 
been covered in the visiting mission’s re- 
port, and that his version had differed from 
the latter’s on various points. There were, 
for example, no concentration camps in 
Ruanda-Urundi and the only people in 
prison were those who had been sentenced 
for offenses such as arson, looting, torture, 
or murder. The petitioner’s statement to 


the effect that the judgments pronounced 
by courts in Ruanda-Urundi were kept se- 
cret was not true, as all judgments were 
published. With regard to the participa. 
tion of UNAR in the preliminary confer- 
ence at Brussels, the party had been invited 
to send a delegation and had accepted the 
invitation; a few days before the departure 
of the delegation, however, the representa- 
tives appointed by UNAR had refused to 
join the group. As the special representa- 
tive had informed the Council earlier, the 
restrictions on freedom of assembly and of 
movement had been abolished on June 1, 
1960, so that all parties could hold meet- 
ings in preparation for the election. UNAR 
had held a number of such meetings. 
Opening the general debate at the 1124th 
meeting, U Tin Maung (Burma) noted a 
fundamental difference of opinion between 
the visiting mission and the administering 
authority, particularly in regard to national 
reconciliation on the basis of a general 
political amnesty. The Burmese delega- 
tion was convinced that, if Belgium took 
a larger and more active part in the recon- 
ciliation of the differences between the 
parties and if the parties themselves pub- 
licly renounced violence, Ruanda-Urundi 
could look forward to a rosy future. Sir 
Andrew Cohen (United Kingdom) said 
that it was unjust to accuse Belgium of 
trying to hold back the territory or delay 
its independence, but that independence 
and democracy were not necessarily one 
and the same thing, so that Belgium was 
to be commended for trying to promote the 
unity of the territory on the basis of previ- 
ously established and functioning demo- 
cratic institutions satisfactory to the people 
of the two states of which it consisted. 
With regard to the question of an amnesty, 
Sir Andrew noted that, according to the 
special representative, there had been no 
prosecutions for political offenses but only 
for offenses under ordinary penal law; thus 
an amnesty at this time might not have a 
pacifying effect and might, on the contrary, 
lead to renewed violence. The United 
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Kingdom delegation hoped that the ques- 
tion of an amnesty would be considered at 
the proposed conference of leaders of the 
territory at the end of 1960, and it also 
hoped that if substantial progress had been 
made toward national reconciliation by 
then the administering authority would 
consider granting a full or partial amnesty 
even before the conference. Mr. Kiang 
(China) emphasized the solution to the 
land tenure problem as the key of the po- 
litical and economic development of the 
territory, while Mr. Jha (India) indicated 
that the serious nature of the disturbances 
in Ruanda was borne out by the fact that 
approximately 22,000 people had become 
refugees. He suggested that a declaration 
of policy to the effect that the refugees had 
the right to return to their homes and that 
the administering authority would assist 
them in every way might improve morale 
and contribute to a reconciliation. His 
delegation had serious doubts as to whether 
the right atmosphere existed in the terri- 
tory for the communal elections scheduled 
for the end of June, believing that the 
administering authority would be wise, 
even at this late stage, to postpone the com- 
munal elections until after the state of 
emergency had been lifted and normal po- 
litical activity had been resumed. 

Mr. Attolico (Italy) described the most 
immediate problem as the securing of full 
pacification and a lasting reconciliation in 
Ruanda, and a complete relaxation of ten- 
sion in Urundi, a view to which Mr. Solano 
Lopez (Paraguay) also subscribed. The 
Paraguayan delegate further expressed his 
hope that the future relationship between 
Ruanda and Urundi might be in the form 
of a federation in which each region would 
be able to retain its own characteristics. 
Mr. Sears (United States) stated that the 
recent disturbances in Ruanda had repre- 
sented a struggle for power between two 
elements of the population rather than a 
broad social revolution, that the UNAR 
party was essentially an African nationalist 
movement, that it was dangerous to permit 


the demand for social justice which had 
provoked the recent violence to become an 
obstacle to independence, and that the cur- 
rent Mwami was basically an upright man 
who, if given the proper encouragement, 
could rally the bulk of the population 
around him and thereby bring about the 
restoration of national unity in Ruanda. 
Although some contended that a true na- 
tional reconciliation could not be effected 
until the completion of a social revolution, 
Mr. Sears felt that a society based on a 
centuries-old feudal system could not be 
completely reformed overnight, and that 
the interests of the Hutu majority would 
be fully protected under a democratic sys- 
tem founded on universal adult suffrage. 
Mr. Salamanca (Bolivia), observing that 
the administering authority’s policy of slow, 
evolutionary change had not won the sup- 
port of the territory’s inhabitants and that 
the recent outbreaks of violence had been 
provoked by the existence of social injus- 
tice and special privilege, declared it essen- 
tial that the administration gain the confi- 
dence of the various opposing forces in the 
territory as soon as possible, while Mr. 
Hood (Australia) said that the Council 
had to consider the real interests and pros- 
pects of some four million people who were 
emotionally, but not politically, ready for 
independence. Thus it was not the func- 
tion of the Trusteeship Council to disen- 
tangle the political differences of the peo- 
ple of Ruanda-Urundi, but rather to give 
them its encouragement if they reached 
agreement among themselves and, in con- 
junction with the administering authority, 
presented a plan for self-government and 
independence. 

The last four speakers in the general de- 
bate on Ruanda-Urundi were the delegates 
of New Zealand, the Soviet Union, the 
United Arab Republic, and France, in that 
order. Speaking first, Mr. Edmonds con- 
curred in the visiting mission’s view that 
the establishment of a security force re- 
cruited entirely in the territory was a task 
of particular urgency, the same applying 
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to the complete Africanization of other 
branches of the public service, an expen- 
sive process in which the administering 
authority would, he was confident, give 
the territorial authorities every assistance. 
An expansion of the educational system, 
especially at the secondary level, was also 
urgently needed, if the requirements of 
the territory for trained indigenous person- 
nel were to be met in the near future. Mr. 
Oberemko, the next speaker, stated that, 
although discontent with the feudal system 
had been growing during the past few 
years, the administering authority had done 
everything to strengthen that system by fa- 
voring the Batutsi, the minority to which 
the feudal chiefs belonged, against the 
Bahutu, who represented 85 percent of the 
population. Thus the great mass of the 
population was subjected to a system of 
twofold exploitation, by the colonizers and 
by the indigenous feudal chiefs. The So- 
viet delegation was convinced that the 
November 1959 events could have been 
avoided if the administering authority had 
not applied a repressive policy with regard 
to the national liberation movement and if 
it had made a serious attempt to demo- 
cratize the administration of the territory 
instead of relying on the feudal system 
to maintain its own domination. The 
effort which had been made to create the 
impression that the main objective of the 
Bahutu parties was the democratization of 
the country, and that they were therefore 
in favor of the continuance of trusteeship, 
while parties such as the UNAR, which 
were mainly composed of Batutsi, were op- 
posed to all democratic reforms and wanted 
immediate independence only in order to 
maintain the feudal system was simply a 
maneuver, in the opinion of the Soviet 
delegate, designed to produce antagonism 
between the parties and to prevent them 
from obtaining either democratic reforms 
or independence, both of which all the 
patriotic forces in the territory were de- 
manding. Mr. Loutfi (United Arab Re- 
public), supporting, along with Mr. Ober- 


emko, the Indian delegate’s proposal that 
the question of Ruanda-Urundi be placed 
on the agenda of the fifteenth session of 
the General Assembly, recommended as 
essential first steps in effecting national 
reconciliation in the territory the holding 
of a round-table conference between repre- 
sentatives of the administering authority 
and all political parties, and the effectuation 
of a general amnesty. Finally, Mr. Kosc- 
ziusko-Morizet (France) noted that inde- 
pendence, which all members of the Coun- 
cil hoped to see granted to the territory at 
the earliest opportunity, must not catch the 
inhabitants unprepared. At the time of 
independence the territory had to be in 
a position to direct its own affairs in an 
orderly way, without oppression of one 
group of the population by another and 
with every guarantee that the rule of law 
and social peace would be respected. It 
would be no solution simply to get rid of 
the territory and to condemn it to anarchy, 
just because the inherent problems were 
too complex. In the immediate future, 
he concluded, the Council could do noth- 
ing but wait; there could be no question for 
the moment of laying down a calendar for 
the termination of trusteeship, as what was 
required for the time being was to ensure 
that the proposed legislative elections took 
place in an atmosphere conducive to har- 
mony. 

Replying to points raised in the general 
debate, Mr. Claeys Botaert (Belgium) 
said that the advice offered by members of 
the Council would be given objective and 
careful consideration, but the opinions ex- 
presssed, however well-intentioned, had 
been somewhat diverse and his government 
could not abdicate its responsibilities, as in 
the event of failure it would be impossible 
to hold those whose advice had been fol- 
lowed responsible. With respect to the 
allegation that the ideology of a nationalist 
party, UNAR, was not favored by the ad- 
ministering authority, he pointed out that 
the ideology of that party was opposed to 
that of other Ruanda parties, not to the 
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administration. The ‘role of the adminis- 
tering authority was to endeavor to smooth 
out conflicts of opinion by peaceful and 
democratic means, and, if it had been 
necessary to take action against certain 
party leaders, this had been not because of 
their ideology but because they had com- 
mitted offenses under the ordinary law. 
In conclusion, his delegation supported the 
proposal that the question of Ruanda- 
Urundi be included as a separate item on 
the agenda of the forthcoming General 
Assembly, thereby making it possible to 
consider in good time the question of send- 
ing a group of observers to the territory 
for the legislative elections. Mr. Reisdorff 
(special representative), closing the debate, 
said, among other things, that it was in- 
correct to describe the situation in Ruanda 
as a military regime, as the military occu- 
pation had been in force only during the 
period of disorders, and the state was at 
present administered by the civilian serv- 
ices, the only function of the detachments 
of police being to maintain order, so as 
to ensure the freedom of the elections. 

At its 1131st meeting the Council again 
heard Mr. Rwagasana (UNAR) and one 
of his political opponents, Mr. Munyangaju 
(Association pour la promotion sociale de 
la masse, or APROSOMA), who disagreed 
considerably with the first petitioner’s an- 
alysis of the political situation in Ruanda- 
Urundi. Pointing out that it was the wish 
of the people to go to the polls, Mr. Mun- 
yangaju deplored the fact that certain per- 
sons seemed determined to conduct a cam- 
paign to sabotage the elections. He stressed 
that the Council, ill-informed by petitioners 
who merely wished to spread confusion, 
would be cherishing an illusion if it be- 
lieved that reconciliation could be easily 
achieved. Thus there would be no recon- 
ciliation if some people, while claiming to 
be the victims of persecution, surreptitiously 
pursued a policy of intimidation, false ru- 
mors, and threats. The two petitioners did, 
however, agree on the desirability of na- 
tional reconciliation. 


3% Document T/L.1004. 


U Tin Maung (Burma), chairman of the 
drafting committee for Ruanda-Urundi, 
presented the committee’s report,” which 
had been unanimously adopted by the 
committee, consisting of the delegates of 
Burma, China, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom, at the 1132d meeting of 
the Council. Several amendments, some 
of which were adopted, were suggested in 
the course of the discussion, which resulted 
as follows: 1) in the field of political ad- 
vancement, the Council (a) urged the ad- 
ministering authority, the political leaders 
of the territory, and <he people to work 
together for national reconciliation, for the 
rapid restoration of normal conditions, and 
for the attainment of independence based 
on democratic institutions at the earliest 
possible date, (4) appealed to all parties 
and political leaders of Ruanda-Urundi to 
approach the forthcoming conference in a 
spirit of compromise, to make an effort at 
mutual understanding in order to guaran- 
tee to the territory a normal democratic 
development, and, in the interval before 
the conference, to pursue their activities in 
a peaceful manner in order to further the 
processes of reconciliation, (c) considered 
it desirable that UN observers be invited 
to attend the conference, (d) endorsed the 
view that amnesty measures would be help- 
ful, (e) recommended that the legislative 
elections to be held early in 1961 be based 
on direct universal suffrage and take place, 
insofar as practicable, simultaneously in 
Ruanda and in Urundi, (f) considered that 
the June communal elections should not be 
used as a basis for further elections to na- 
tional legislatures, (g) requested the admin- 
istering authority to inform the General 
Assembly, in time for consideration at its 
fifteenth session, of any provisional arrange- 
ments entered into on behalf of Ruanda- 
Urundi with the newly independent Re- 
public of the Congo, (4) considered that 
the resettlement and reintegration of refu- 
gees should be carried out as quickly and 
smoothly as possible, and that wherever 
practicable the refugees should be enabled 
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to return to their former homes and should 
receive compensation for their losses, (2) 
endorsed the visiting mission’s opinion that 
any unnecessary continuation of the special 
resident’s power to suspend or restrict cer- 
tain fundamental rights would in the long 
run not be conducive to reducing the po- 
litical tension reigning in the country, and 
(7) considered that the process of Airicani- 
zation of the public service should be ac- 
celerated, that an intensive and comprehen- 
sive program should be adopted in order 
to train more local civil servants for higher 
positions and to expand facilities for sec- 
ondary, vocational, and higher education, 
and that the establishment of a police 
force completely staffed by indigenous in- 
habitants should be treated as a matter of 
particular urgency; 2) in the field of eco- 
nomic advancement, the Council (a) com- 
mended the administering authority for its 
contributions in the development of agri- 
culture and food and cash crops, anti-ero- 
sion and reafforestation campaigns, peasant 
settlements, stock raising, and the construc- 
tion of roads, () noted that a Technical 
Assistance mission was being dispatched 
to the territory and hoped that both the 
administering authority and the Secretary- 
General would inform it and the General 
Assembly of the constitution, activities, and 
results of such a mission; and (c) expressed 
the hope that the new representative bodies 
to be constituted in Ruanda-Urundi would 
give urgent consideration to the problem 
of basic reforms in the land tenure system; 
3) in the field of social advancement, the 
Council commended the progress made in 
the provision of public health services; 4) 
in the field of educational advancement, 
the Council stressed the great importance 
of a more rapid rate of advancement, espe- 
cially in the areas of secondary, vocational, 
and higher education, and teacher training; 
and 5) with reference to attainment of the 
objectives of trusteeship, the Council (a) 
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requested the administering authority to 
report on the results of the meeting with 
the representatives of the governments of 
Ruanda and Urundi, to discuss the further 
constitutional development of the trust ter- 
ritory leading to its independence, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the meeting would 
take into account the demand to proceed 
to independence at the earliest date and 
that the question of the independence of 
Ruanda-Urundi would be included in the 
agenda of the sixteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the latest, and (0) iterated 
its conviction that the only future for Ruan- 
da-Urundi lay in the evolution of a single, 
united, and composite state, with such ar- 
rangements for the internal autonomy of 
the two parts as might be agreed upon by 
their representatives. 

At its 1134th meeting the Trusteeship 
Council unanimously adopted a draft reso- 
lution,” sponsored by India, recommending 
that the question of the future of Ruanda- 
Urundi be inscribed as a separate item on 
the provisional agenda of the fifteenth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 


Petitions 

At its 1052d, 1072d, rog2d, 1og7th, 
rog8th, 1117th, 1118th, and 1130th meet- 
ings the Trusteeship Council approved the 
recommendations and draft resolutions con- 
tained in the 247th through 261st reports 
of the Standing Committee on Petitions,” 
after considerable discussion and some 
amendment. Also at the 1072d meeting 
the President of the Council recalled that 
at the end of its 24th session the Council 
had decided to continue for a further year 
the procedure of having a committee of 
two members determine, with the assist- 
ance of the Secretariat, the provisional 
classification of all communications re- 
ceived. Upon his suggestion that the Coun- 
cil follow the same procedure for another 
year, it was so decided. 
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Questions Referred to the Council by the 
General Assembly 

Attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence by trust territories: At its 1052d 
meeting the Council decided that it should 
take note of the relevant General Assembly 
resolution” and that the drafting commit- 
tees on conditions in the various trust terri- 
tories should take it into account. Further- 
more, in accordance with past practice and 
with the terms of that resolution, a chapter 
would be devoted to the subject in the 
Council’s report to the General Assembly. 

Preparation and training of indigenous 
civil cadres in the trust territories: At its 
1072d meeting, having before it a related 
report by the Secretary-General,” the Coun- 
cil was reminded by its President that the 
General Assembly had urged the adminis- 
tering authorities to take expeditious meas- 
ures on a planned basis aimed at the rapid 
development of indigenous civil and tech- 
nical cadres and at the replacement of ex- 
patriate personnel by local officers.” U Tin 
Maung (Burma) observed that, in view 
of the impending independence of some of 
the trust territories and the inadequacy 
of the measures adopted for the training of 
indigenous personnel in administration, it 
was important that the administering au- 
thorities not only utilize all the awards 
available for such training but also apply 
for more awards, which many of the spon- 
soring organizations would be glad to offer. 
Mr. Rasgotra (India) noted that the total 
number of fellowships awarded by the UN 
and its agencies to indigenous persons since 
1950 was 150, a totally inadequate number, 
reflecting not on the UN but on the failure 
of the administering authorities to make 
demands on the resources and facilities of 
the Organization. Another aspect, of the 
matter was that, although the number of 
the fellowships listed in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report was large, a great many of 
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them were for the purpose of attending 
seminars or conferences lasting for as little 
as two weeks; thus they could hardly be 
regarded as providing training in public 
administration or related functions. Sir 
Andrew Cohen (United Kingdom), agree- 
ing with Mr. Oberemko (Soviet Union) 
that UN awards represented but a minor 
contribution to the task at hand, seconded 
the point made by previous speakers that 
the main contribution had to be made by 
the administering authorities or govern- 
ments of the territories concerned, and that 
the matters discussed in the Secretary- 
General’s report could best be considered 
as part of the larger question of general 
training facilities for administrative and 
other purposes, taken up when the affairs 
of each territory were examined. After the 
representatives of China, Belgium, and the 
United Arab Republic had associated them- 
selves with the view that there was an 
urgent need for the training of indigenous 
cadres in the trust territories, the Council 
accepted the President’s suggestion that the 
substance of the remarks made and of the 
Secretary-General’s report be included in 
the Council’s annual report to the General 
Assembly. 


Dissemination of information on the UN 
and the international trusteeship system in 
trust territories: At its 1og7th, roggth, and 
tro4th meetings the Trusteeship Council 
discussed the Secretary-General’s report on 
the dissemination of information on the 
UN in the trust territories,” prepared on 
the basis of a General Assembly resolution 
of the fourteenth session.” Mr. Oberemko 
(Soviet Union) began the debate by in- 
quiring as to whether any progress had 
been made in implementing that part of 
the resolution which requested the Secre- 
tary-General to initiate discussions with the 
administering authorities concerned, with 
a view to establishing, during 1960, in at 
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least some of the larger trust territories, 
UN information centers in which the re- 
sponsible positions would be occupied pref- 
erably by indigenous inhabitants of those 
trust territories; Mr. Cottrell (Secretary of 
the Council) said in this connection that it 
was hoped that such discussions would be 
held before the end of the current session. 
Mr. Rasgotra (India) noted that the report 
was virtually identical with that of the 
previous year, a reflection of the lack of 
progress in this field. In putting a series 
of questions to the representative of the UN 
Office of Public Information (OPI) at- 
tending the roggth and r1o4th meetings, 
Mr. Oberemko described the crux of the 
matter as being whether OPI was showing 
sufficient initiative or was, on the contrary, 
thwarting the initiative of certain staff 
members. Mr. Katzin, acting head of OPI, 
drew attention to the distinction between 
the dissemination of official documents, 
which was not a function of OPI, and the 
dissemination in the trust territories of 
information on the UN, which was carried 
out by OPI in consultation with the ad- 
ministering authorities. As a_ practical 
matter, OPI preferred, in view of the high 
rate of illiteracy still existing in the trust 
territories and the inadequacy of com- 
munications, to use its limited resources 
primarily for the medium of information 
which would enable it to reach the widest 
public—namely, radio. Thus in 1959 all 
the trust territories had received the regu- 
lar and special broadcasts of the UN radio 
services, the same programs as were avail- 
able to Member States. In general, Mr. 
Katzin concluded, OPI was fully aware of 
certain past inadequacies but was subject to 
limitations of a practical nature and had 
also to satisfy the demands of developing 
areas which were not within the compe- 
tence of the Trusteeship Council. The 
Council concluded its consideration of the 
item in its usual manner, by taking note 
of the Secretary-General’s report and de- 
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ciding to include a brief summary of the 
debate based thereon in its report to the 
General Assembly. 

Offers by Member States of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of trust 
territories: Discussion of offers by Member 
States of study and training facilities for 
inhabitants of trust territories took place 
at the 11ooth and rrorst meetings of the 
Trusteeship Council, in terms of the Sec- 
retary-General’s report on the subject” and 
the appropriate General Assembly resolu- 
tion.” Much of the debate at the rrooth 
meeting centered around the refusal of the 
United Kingdom to issue a passport to Mr. 
Kabigumila, a national of Tanganyika, for 
the purpose of accepting a scholarship of- 
fered to him by the Soviet government in 
1959. Mr. Caston (United Kingdom) ex- 
plained that his government had come to 
the conclusion that it would not be con- 
sistent with the interests and needs of 
Tanganyika or its people for Mr. Kabigu- 
mila to take up the scholarship, whereupon 
Mr. Oberemko (Soviet Union) pointed out 
that such a policy was difficult to compre- 
hend, inasmuch as there were United States 
and United Kingdom students already in 
the Soviet Union, as well as Soviet students 
in the United States. Furthermore, the 
Soviet government was prepared to pay the 
travel expenses of the scholarship holder in 
both directions and to deposit the security 
of £200 required by the immigration au- 
thorities; there were special courses in Rus- 
sion for foreigners, which obviated ordi- 
nary language difficulties; and, lastly, the 
education and the diplomas obtained by 
foreign students were in no way inferior 
to those given by any institution of higher 
learning in the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Rifai (United Arab Republic) thought the 
United Kingdom’s position indefensible, as 
it was not up to the administering authority 
to decide to what countries it would auth- 
orize students to go when they were offered 
scholarships and possessed the necessary 
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qualifications to take them up. Mr. Ober- 
emko resumed the discussion at the next 
meeting by observing that the Secretary- 
General’s report showed that not all the 
educational opportunities made available by 
the UN and by individual governments 
were being utilized, again citing Mr. Kabi- 
gumila of Tanganyika as a case in point. 
He also mentioned the new University of 
Friendship among Peoples which had been 
established at Moscow for students from 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America, where in- 
struction, medical services, accommodation, 
travel expenses to and from Moscow, and 
preparatory training in Russian were to be 
provided free of charge. Mr. Salamanca 
(Bolivia) described as regrettable the fact 
that the United Kingdom, with its long 
liberal tradition, should refuse a Tangan- 
yikan student permission to study in the 
Soviet Union, especially when an English 
student could do so; moreover, it seemed 
unlikely that one student from the vast 
territory of Tanganyika could present an 
ideological risk to the country. Nor, he 
continued, was there much point in deny- 
ing a student the possibility of increasing 
his knowledge at a university, when by the 
time Mr. Kabigumila had finished his four- 
year course of study Tanganyika was likely 
to be on the threshold of independence. 
It was subsequently decided that the Coun- 
cil should take note of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report and that the Secretariat should 
summarize the debate on the item, so that 
the drafting committee on Tanganyika 
could draft a recommendation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly which would adequately re- 
flect the views which had been expressed.” 


Other Matters 

Revision of the questionnaire relating to 
trust territories: At the 1052d meeting of 
the Council, Mr. Dorsinville (Haiti), chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on the Question- 
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naire, drew attention to the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth progress reports of the subcom- 
mittee, dealing respectively with Tangan- 
yika,* Nauru,” and Ruanda-Urundi.* He 
described the three principles by which the 
subcommittee had scrupulously abided as 
follows: 1) to propose only such revisions 
as would have permanent interest for the 
Council and the territories concerned; 2) 
to avoid asking the administering authori- 
ties to do any work that was not really 
necessary; and 3) to take into account, in 
formulating the additional questions, the 
recommendations of the Council itself and 
the comments made by its members in the 
course of the discussion on the territories. 
At the 1072d meeting the observations of 
the United Kingdom government” concern- 
ing the progress report on Tanganyika were 
referred back to the subcommittee on the 
questionnaire, in the hope that the latter 
would be able to prepare its final report 
during the current session of the Council. 
At its 1085th meeting, the Council consid- 
ered the report on Nauru, along with the 
comments on it by Australia;* after some 
amendment, the special questionnaire for 
the trust territory of Nauru, appearing in 
the annex to the report, was adopted. The 
new report on Tanganyika” was adopted 
at the Council’s 1128th meeting, while the 
report on Ruanda-Urundi was transmitted 
to the administering authority for its com- 
ments. 


Rural economic development of trust ter- 
ritories: At the Council’s 1131st meeting, 
Sir Andrew Cohen (United Kingdom), 
chairman of the Committee on Rural Eco- 
nomic Development, presented the commit- 
tee’s ninth report,” relating to Tanganyika. 
Previously, at its 1077th meeting, the Coun- 
cil had accepted the replacement of France 
by the United States as a member of the 
committee, in view of the changed nature 
of French membership on the Council with 
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the attainment of independence by Togo- 
land.” The Soviet representative, observ- 
ing that the large plantations owned by 
non-Africans in Tanganyika had made 
profits of £9.6 million during the period 
1951-1956 on a capital investment of only 
£7-6 million, stated that, unless a recom- 
mendation were included in paragraph 50 
of the report to the effect that the admin- 
istering authority should cease to alienate 
land from the indigenous population for 
the benefit of Europeans and should return 
land previously alienated, his delegation 
would, at the very least, be compelled to 
abstain in the vote on the report as a whole. 
Sir Andrew referred the Soviet representa- 
tive to the section of the report dealing 
with the procedure for alienating land, 
which described the elaborate safeguards 
applied by the administering authority in 
order to protect the interests of the indige- 
nous inhabitants in accordance with the 
trusteeship agreement. With reference to 
the Soviet representative’s proposal that the 
Council call upon the administering au- 
thority to refrain from future alienation of 
land for the benefit of Europeans, that was 
a matter to be decided in the future by the 
Tanganyika government, although, so long 
as Tanganyika was under trusteeship, the 
administering authority would continue to 
ensure that the trusteeship agreement was 
carried out and that measures were taken 
to safeguard the interests of the indigenous 
population. Mr. Salamanca (Bolivia) de- 
plored the existing confusion in the matter 
of land rights, noting that there was not 
and never had been a uniform law on land 
in the territory: there were the rights of 
individuals, there was customary law— 
which was not well defined—and there was 
current policy, which was merely prag- 
matic. It was the duty of the Council, he 
said, to rectify that situation for the remain- 
ing period of trusteeship. After additional 
discussion, the Council adopted, by 10 votes 
to none, with 1 abstention, an Indian draft 
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resolution, whereby it adopted the com- 
mittee’s report, decided to transmit it to 
the General Assembly, together with the 
summary of comments and observations 
made by members of the Council, and com- 
mended it to the attention of the adminis- 
tering authority. 

Administrative unions affecting trust ter- 
ritories: Report of the Standing Committee 
on Administrative Unions: Parts I and II 
of the Standing Committee’s report,” deal- 
ing respectively with New Guinea and the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom admin- 
istration, were introduced to the Council 
at its 1127th meeting by Mr. Acly (United 
States), chairman of the committee. A pro- 
posal by the United Arab Republic that the 
Council express the hope that the admin- 
istering authority would give serious con- 
sideration to the possibility of the estab- 
lishment of separate legislative and judicial 
organs in New Guinea had not been 
adopted by the committee, as it had re- 
ceived 2 votes in favor and 2 against; it 
was, therefore, reintroduced at the Council 
meeting by Mr. Rifai (United Arab Re- 
public), with the explanation that his dele- 
gation considered that the administrative 
union between Papua and New Guinea 
placed some impediments in the way of 
the progressive evolution of the territory 
toward attainment of the objectives of the 
trusteeship system, a premise with which 
the United States delegate was unable to 
agree, as he believed that administrative 
unions expedited rather than delayed the 
political advancement of trust territories. 
After additional discussion, the Council 
voted on the proposal, resulting in 7 votes 
in favor and 7 against. Since the proposal 
was therefore not adopted, the Council de- 
cided simply to take note of the report. 
Part III of the report, dealing with Tan- 
ganyika,” was considered by the Council 
at its 1130th meeting; the conclusions and 
recommendations in that part were adopted 
without dissenting vote. Finally, at its 
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1134th meeting, the Council adopted the 
recommendation in Part IV of the report, 
dealing with Ruanda-Urundi;” the com- 
mittee had taken the view that the existing 
administrative union connecting the terri- 
tory with the Congo would automatically 
terminate with the achievement of inde- 
pendence of the latter. 


Periodic visiting missions to trust terri- 
tories: UN visiting mission to the trust ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands, 1961: The sug- 
gestion by the delegate of the United Arab 
Republic at the 1130th meeting of the 
Council that the membership of the visiting 
mission to the trust territory of the Pacific 
Islands be composed of Belgium, Bolivia, 
India, and the United Kingdom was 
adopted; at its 1134th meeting the Council 
approved the nominations of Mr. Sala- 
manca and Mr. Rasgotra as the Bolivian 
and Indian members of the mission, respec- 
tively, while approving in advance the 
nominations to be made by the govern- 
ments of Belgium and the United King- 
dom, and appointing Mr. Salamanca chair- 
man of the visiting mission. By adopting 
the draft resolution” submitted by the 
United Arab Republic and amended in 
the course of the discussion on the matter, 
the Council directed the visiting mission, 
inter alia, to investigate and report fully on 
the formulation of early successive inter- 
mediate targets and dates in the fields of 
political, economic, social, and educational 
development, so as to create as soon as pos- 
sible favorable conditions for the attainment 
of self-government or independence; to 
give attention to issues raised in connec- 
tion with the annual reports on the admin- 
istration of the territory, in petitions re- 
ceived by the Council concerning the 
territory, in the reports of the previous 
periodic visiting missions to the territory, 
and in the observations of the administer- 
ing authority on those reports; to receive 

5 Document T/L.983/Add.3. 


5% Document T/L.1007. 
% Document T/L.995 and Add.x1. 


petitions and to investigate on the spot, 
after consultation with the local representa- 
tives of the administering authority, such 
of the petitions as, in its opinion, warranted 
special investigation; and to submit to the 
Council as soon as practicable a report on 
the visit to the Pacific Islands containing 
its findings with such observations, con- 
clusions, and recommendations as it might 
wish to make. 


Attainment of independence: At its 
1060th meeting on April 26, 1960, the Trus- 
teeship Council decided to send a cable to 
the prime minister of Togo, congratulating 
the government and people of that country 
on the occasion of their attainment of in- 
dependence; a similar cable was sent to the 
government of Somalia on the occasion of 
that country’s attainment of independence 
on June 30, 1960. With the removal of 
these two countries from the list of trust 
territories within the competence of the 
Council, both France and Italy ceased to be 
administering members. Since the General 
Assembly had not taken a decision on the 
future composition of the Council at its 
fourteenth session, the question remained 
open, despite the new preponderance of 
nonadministering members. 


Adoption of reports: The Trusteeship 
Council, at its 1134th meeting, adopted its 
draft reports to the Security Council™ and 
the General Assembly,” the latter with 
some amendment. The report of the Secre- 
tary-General on credentials™ was adopted 
at the 1o06oth meeting after a discussion of 
the validity of the credentials of the repre- 
sentative of China. 


Appointments: At its 1112th meeting, the 
Council approved the appointment of the 
representatives of Australia and India as 
members of the ad hoc committee on the 
questionnaire, established for the specific 
purposes of (1) carrying out, in consulta- 
tion with the specialized agencies and the 


57 Document T/L.996. 
588 Document T/1520. 
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Statistical Office of the UN, a revision of 
the statistical portions and the terminology 
section of the basic questionnaire,” and (2) 
submitting a report to the Council at its 
27th session. Finally, at its 1130th meeting, 
the Council approved the appointment of 
Australia and the United Arab Republic 
as members of the Committee on Classifi- 


59 Document T/r1o010. 


cation of Communications until the close 
of the Council’s next regular session, and, 
after some discussion, also approved Bel- 
gium, China, India, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States 
as members of the Standing Committee on 
Petitions. 
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Secretariat 


Annual Report of the Secretary-General 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, 
in the introduction’ to his fifteenth annual 
report on the work of the UN, June 16, 
1959, to June 15, 1960, observed that the 
year had been characterized by 1) the de- 
velopment into independence of a number 
of African states, and 2) the importance 
of this development for the international 
community, (a) in the new UN member- 
ship of these states, and (4) in develop- 
ments in the Republic of the Congo, which 
had provided the UN with the greatest 
single task thus far confronting it. These 
developments, he continued, had created 
for the Organization a responsibility to 
further and support the independence of 
the new nations, and were a test both of 
its parliamentary institutions and of the 
efficiency and strength of its executive. 
Negative aspects of these developments 
were an intense anti-colonialism, which had 
overflowed in a strong resistance to any 
suspected attempt of interference from out- 
side and in elements of racism, and, in 
the parliamentary sphere, the new problem 
of longer debates and more cumbersome 
proceedings, although it was the conviction 
of the Secretary-General that the addition 
of new members to the UN would result 
in increased democratization of proceedings 
by lessening the influence of firm groupings 
with firm engagements. 

The year had also witnessed a return 
of the Security Council to its role as the 
UN organ bearing primary responsibility 
for peace and security, for the major ques- 
tions of South Africa and the Congo had 
been dealt with exclusively by the Security 
Council rather than the General Assembly, 
due to the fact that both these questions 
were outside the chief areas of conflict of 


1General Assembly Official Records (15th session), 
Supplement No. 1A; for a summary of the introduc- 
tion to the 14th annual report, see International 
Organization, Autumn 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 4), Pp. 
627-629. 
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the main power blocs. The shift back from 
the General Assembly to the Security 
Council had not, however, led to a change 
in working methods, for the Council had 
retained the services of the Secretariat and 
the Secretary-General as its main executive 
agent. Mr. Hammarskjold then under- 
lined the problems created for the Secre- 
tariat by its heightened activities and the 
weaknesses such experiences had brought 
to light. Most important, there was an 
insufficient number of highly qualified 
senior officials; and particularly needed was 
a military expert to maintain a state of 
preparedness for action such as that de- 
manded in the Congo. In this connection, 
the Secretary-General stressed that the 
Congo experience had strengthened his 
conviction that, since every new situation 
was likely to produce new problems, a 
state of preparedness on the part of Mem- 
ber governments to meet UN military de- 
mands, rather than the organization of a 
UN standing force, was the more appro- 
priate solution of the military problem. 
The Secretary-General then discussed the 
role of the UN in preventive diplomacy, 
using Suez and Gaza, Lebanon and _ Jor- 
dan, Laos, and the Congo as examples, and 
adding that the aim of preventive action 
must be to prevent or solve conflicts: 1) 
by keeping newly arising conflicts outside 
the sphere of bloc differences; and 2) by 
filling a power vacuum to forestall initia- 
tives from any of the major powers with 
the risk of widening the area of conflict. 
In the economic area as well there were 
possibilities for UN preventive action to 
promote higher standards of living, full 
employment, and economic and social de- 
velopment. The Secretary-General also 
pointed out that, although increasing eco- 


2? General Assembly Official Records (15th session), 
Supplement No. 1. 
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nomic interdependence had led to common 
interest in economic development, this in- 
terdependence had been reflected more in 
activities outside the UN than within, and 
that regional arrangements were a weaken- 
ing rather than a uniting force when they 
aggravated bloc conflict. For this reason, 
he suggested that the Economic and Social 
Council explore the feasibility of a UN 
undertaking to consider cooperative action 
to implement the economic and social ob- 
jectives of the Charter. Throughout the 
introduction to his report, the Secretary- 
General emphasized that in his viewpoint 
the UN was at a juncture that might be a 
turning point in its history, and that recent 
developments had resulted in greatly in- 
creased responsibilities as well as possibili- 
ties for increased usefulness. 

In his analysis of the political and se- 
curity questions that had been considered 
during the year, the Secretary-General drew 
attention to Palestine, Algeria, South 
Africa, Korea, Laos, and Tibet, and to the 
continuing problems of disarmament, the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, and the 
effects of atomic radiation. Consideration 
of the Palestine question had included pres- 
entation of the reports of the Chief of Staff 
of the UN Truce Supervision Organization 
and of the various UN agencies involved 
in relief of the Palestine refugees. Discus- 
sion of Algeria had resulted in resolutions 
by the General Assembly recognizing the 
right of the Algerian people to self-determi- 
nation and urging the holding of talks. 
The South Africa question had centered 
on the treatment of people of Indian origin 
and the problem of race conflict resulting 
from apartheid policies in the Union of 
South Africa. Concerning Korea, discus- 
sion had continued on the problem of re- 
unification and relief and _ rehabilitation. 
As the result of a communication from the 
Foreign Minister of Laos requesting assist- 
ance, a Security Council subcommittee had 
visited Laos in Autumn 1959, but the evi- 
dence received had been inconclusive as to 
whether or not Vietnamese troops had in 


fact crossed the frontier; in late Autumn, 
a report on the Laos economy had recom. 
mended coordinated action by the UN and 
the specialized agencies to aid Laos. The 
question of violation of human rights in 
Tibet had been considered also by the As- 
sembly, although a number of representa- 
tives had felt that, in the absence of a rep- 
resentative of Communist China, debate 
was purposeless and contrary to the spirit 
of the UN Charter. 

In considering economic and social de- 
velopments, the Secretary-General dealt 
with, inter alia: the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries; international 
economic cooperation; international com- 
modity problems; human rights; and tech- 
nical assistance. Foreign companies, par- 
ticularly in the manufacturing industries, 
he said, were, in an increasing number, 
associating their capital, technical know 
edge, and management with other foreign 
investors and with domestic enterprises in 
the underdeveloped countries, but the need 
remained for financial assistance from in- 
ternational organizations, especially in the 
newly independent countries in the crucial 
pericd immediately following attainment 
of independence. Also, fluctuations in the 
prices of primary commodities continued 
to present a major problem to the under- 
developed countries, although the period 
under consideration had witnessed  in- 
creased efforts to study the problem on an 
intergovernmental basis, as exemplified by 
the International Lead and Zinc Study 
Group, which had held its first session in 
January-February 1960. Regional economic 
activities of the UN were continuing to 
develop in response to the collective wishes 
of the governments members of the re- 
gional commissions, the most important de- 
velopment being the gradual increase in 
the degree of intergovernmental consulta- 
tions on, and harmonization of, economic 
and social policies; also significant was the 
increasing emphasis on the function of 
these commissions in training national per- 
sonnel, as illustrated by the request of the 
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Economic Commission for Africa to its 
Executive Secretary to arrange in-service 
training for African economists and statis- 
ticians. On the question of human rights, 
the General Assembly had continued its 
consideration of the draft International 
Covenants on Human Rights, and the 
Commission on the Status of Women, 
meeting in Buenos Aires in April 1960, 
had issued recommendations on women’s 
political rights, status in private law, eco- 
nomic opportunities, and access to educa- 
tion. 

The UN technical assistance field pro- 
grams financed from the regular and 
Expanded Program funds had amounted to 
over $9 million in 1959, although contribu- 
tions to the Expanded Program had fallen 
about 3 percent short of the level reached 
in the preceding year. The Expanded Pro- 
gram for 1960 had remained at approxi- 
mately the same level as in 1959, although 
the General Assembly had approved a 
modest increase in regular funds for 1960 
for advisory services in social welfare, an 
experimental program of executive and ad- 
ministrative personnel, and a program of 
narcotics control. During the year, there 
had been a marked increase in requests 
from governments for the training of local 
personnel. In Africa, programs of techni- 
cal assistance had been established for 
Guinea and the Republic of Togo, and 
preparatory work had been undertaken for 
similar action in other countries scheduled 
to attain independence. In the Far East, 
technical assistance had been concentrated 
in industry, natural resources development, 
public finance and administration, statistics, 
and basic services for economic and social 
development planning. Technical assist- 
ance in Latin America had emphasized 
economic programing, natural resources, 
and industrial development, while in the 
Middle East there had been a marked 


increase in technical assistance activities in 


industrialization in Iraq, town planning 
and public administration in Saudi Arabia, 
shipping organization and potash produc- 
tion in Jordan, building research and trans- 
portation in the United Arab Republic, and 
specialized industries in Israel. In regard 
to the Special Fund, 61 new projects had 
been approved during the period under 
review, bringing the total of the current 
program to 74 projects, and contributions 
pledged by governments for the financial 
year 1960 had reached an increase of $11.4 
million over the total pledges for 1959. In 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the General Assembly and the policy deci- 
sions of the Governing Council, continued 
emphasis had been placed on projects dem- 
onstrating the wealth-producing potential 
of unsurveyed natural resources in the less 
developed countries, on training and re- 
search institutes, and on surveys likely to 
lead to early investments. Lastly, the UN 
Children’s Fund, by mid-1960, was grant- 
ing aid to almost 400 child health and nu- 
trition projects in over 100 countries and 
territories. 

In taking up questions concerning trus- 
teeship and non-self-governing territories, 
the Secretary-General pointed out that sig- 
nificant progress had been made toward 
the attainment of the objectives of the trus- 
teeship system, with two former French 
trust territories, Cameroon and Togo, 
achieving independence, on January 1, 
1960, and April 27, 1960, respectively, and 
Somalia, formerly under Italian adminis- 
tration, attaining independence on July 1, 
1960. On January 26, 1960, the Security 
Council had unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution recommending to the General As- 
sembly that the Republic of Cameroon be 
admitted to membership in the UN, and 
on May 31, 1960, the Security Council had 
taken similar action on the application for 


membership of the Republic of Togo. 








Cases Before the Court 


Case concerning the Temple of Preah 
Vihear (Cambodia v. Thailand): In an 
order of June 10, 1960, the International 
Court of Justice, having received the pre- 
liminary objections of the government of 
Thailand to its jurisdiction within the time- 
limit fixed for the filing of the counter- 
memorial, set July 1960, as the time- 
limit within which the government of 
Cambodia might present a written state- 
ment of its observations and submissions 
on the objections.’ 


22 


“<5 


Case concerning the Barcelona Traction, 
Light and Power Company, Limited (Bel- 
gium v. Spain): After receiving the pre- 
liminary objections to the application of 
the Belgian government from the govern- 
ment of Spain, the Court, by an order of 
June 20, 1960, fixed December 5, 1960, as 
the time-limit within which Belgium might 
file observations and submissions on the 
objections. 


1 Case concerning the Temple of Preah Vihear 
(Cambodia v. Thailand), Order of June 10, 1960: 
1.C.J. Reports 1960, p. 180-181; see also International 
Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 60/17, June 14, 
1960. For previous information on the case, see Inter- 
national Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), 
P. 453. 

2 Case concerning the Barcelona Traction, Light and 
Power Company, Limited (Belgium v. Spain), Order of 
June 20, 1960: 1.C.J. Reports 1960, p. 183-184; see 


also International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
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International Court of Justice 


Case concerning the “Compagnie du 
Port, des Quais, et des Entrepéts de Bey- 
routh” and the “Société Radio-Orient” 
(France v. Lebanon): According to a com- 
muniqué dated September 8, 1960, the 
president of the International Court had 
directed the removal of the case from the 
Court’s list as of August 31 following upon 
communications from the two parties in- 
forming the Court that arrangements had 
been concluded between them for settle- 
ment of the case.” 


Case concerning the Arbitral Award 
Made by the King of Spain on December 
23, 1906 (Honduras v. Nicaragua): In a 
communiqué of September 10, 1960, the 
Court announced Thursday, September 15, 


1960, as the date of the public hearing for 
ft Fe 


the opening of the oral proceedings in the 


case concerning the Arbitral Award made 
by the King of Spain on December 23, 
1906." 


60/18, June 22, 1960. For previous information on the 
case, see International Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 
14, No. 3), Pp. 453. 

3 International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
60/19, September 8, 1960. For previous information 
on the case, see International Organization, Spring 1960 
(Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 329. 

+ International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
60/20, September 10, 1960. For previous information 
on the case, see International Organization, Winter 
1960 (Vol. 14, No. 1), p. 203. 
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II, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development announced on June 
17, 1960, a twenty-year term loan of $15.5 
million, bearing 6 percent interest per 
annum, with amortization beginning in 
1963, to the Republic of the Sudan, to fi- 
nance most of the remaining foreign ex- 
change costs of the Managil Irrigation 
Scheme, local currency requirements to be 
provided by the government of tne Sudan.’ 
The project was an extension of, and pat- 
terned on, the Gezira Scheme, one of the 
most successful irrigation projects in the 
world, and a 10 percent annual increase 
in the value of Sudan’s agricultural output 
was expected to result from its develop- 
ment. Three United States banks partici- 
pated in the loan. 

Also in June, the International Bank an- 
nounced two loans to Peru: 1) on June 
18, 1960, an eight-year term loan of $5 
million, bearing 6 percent interest, with 
amortization beginning in February 1963, 
to the Banco de Fomento Agropecuario del 
Peru, for the continuation of the bank’s 
investment program for agricultural devel- 
opment; and 2) on June 29, 1960, a 25-year 
term loan of $24 million, at 6 percent inter- 
est, with amortization beginning in 1965, 
to the Lima Light and Power Company, 
for the expansion of electric power sup- 
plies in the Lima area.” Five United States 
banks participated in the earlier loan and 
one in the later, both of which were to 
finance foreign exchange requirements and 
were guaranteed by the government of 
Peru. 


‘International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Press Release No. 636, June 17, 1960. For 
a summary of previous activities of the International 
Bank, see International Organization, Summer 1960 
(Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 463-464. All loans are made 
without the Bank’s guarantee and include a 1 percent 
commission which is allocated to the Bank's Special 
Reserve. 


During June and July, three 25-year term 
loans were announced by the International 
Bank for hydroelectric power projects in 
Central America.” On June 22, 1960, there 
was announced a $12.5-million loan, bear- 
ing 6 percent interest, with amortization 
beginning in 1965, to the Empresa Nacional 
de Luz y Fuerza of Nicaragua, to help 
finance the construction of a hydroelectric 
plant which was to more than double the 
capacity of Nicaragua’s power network. 
Two United States banks participated in 
the loan. On June 29, 1960, the Inter- 
national Bank announced an $8.8-million 
loan, with two United States banks again 
participating, at 6 percent interest, amorti- 
zation to begin in 1964, to the Empresa 
Nacional de Energia Electrica in Honduras, 
to help finance a power project which, 
when completed, was to provide Honduras 
for the first time with a centralized power 
system capable of being expanded eco- 
nomically to meet future needs. Lastly, on 
July 29, 1960, there was announced a 
$3,840,000 loan, with three United States 
banks participating, at 5.75 percent interest, 
amortization to begin in October 1963, to 
the Comisién Ejecutiva Hidroeléctrica del 
Rio Lempa, a semi-autonomous govern- 
ment agency, for the expansion of electric 
power facilities in El Salvador to stimu- 
late further El Salvador’s industrial devel- 
opment. The loans were for foreign ex- 
change requirements and were guaranteed 
by the respective governments. 

Another loan was announced by the In- 
ternational Bank on July 29, 1960, a 
twenty-year term loan of $70 million, bear- 


2 International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Press Releases No. 637, June 18, 1960, and 
No. 640, June 29, 1960. 

3 Ibid., Press Releases No. 639, June 22, 1960, 
No. 641, June 29, 1960, and No. 645, July 29, 1960. 
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ing 5.75 percent interest, with amortiza- 
tion beginning in 1964, to India, bringing 
the value of the Bank’s 24 loans to India 
to a total of $662 million, to cover the 
foreign exchange required for the final 
year of the railway improvement and ex- 
pansion program under India’s second five- 
year plan, ending March 31, 1961. Six 
private commercial banks participated in 
the loan, which brought to a total of $328 
million the International Bank loans for 
the Indian Railways, the largest amount 
ever lent by the Bank for a single project. 

On August 19, 1960, the International 
Bank announced a fifteen-year term loan 
of $7.2 million, bearing 5.75 percent inter- 
est, with amortization to begin in 1964, to 
Panama, for road construction and im- 
provement in order to open new areas to 
settlement, to encourage increased produc- 
tion, and to reduce transportation costs of 
agricultural produce.’ The loan, in which 
four United States banks participated, was 
to cover the foreign exchange costs of the 
project, with the government of Panama 
financing the remaining costs of the $14.5- 
million total. 


Other Matters 


The Bank’s financial statement for the 
year ending June 30, 1960, reported an 
$86.5-million addition to its reserves, bring- 
ing them to a total of $506.4 million.’ 
These additions were made up of net earn- 
ings of $59.5 million, which were placed 
in the Supplemental Reserve, and loan com- 
missions of $27 million, which were cred- 
ited to the Special Reserve, as compared 
to net earnings of $46.5 million and loan 
commissions of $24 million in the fiscal 
year 1959. Thus, as of June 30 the Supple- 
mental Reserve totaled $341.6 million, and 
the Special Reserve, $164.8 million. Gross 
income, exclusive of loan commissions, was 
$150.9 million, compared with $122 million 
in the preceding year, while expenses, 

* Ibid., Press Release No. 644, July 29, 1960. 


5 Ibid., Press Release No. 647, August 19, 1960. 
® Ibid., Press Release No. 646, August 10, 1960. 
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which included $77 million for interest on 
Bank borrowing and other financial ex- 
penses, totaled $91.4 million, compared 
with $76 million the previous year. The 
Bank’s 31 loans during the year amounted 
to $658.7 million, compared with a total 
of $703 million in 1959, and brought the 
gross total of loan commitments, at June 
30, to $5,181 million. Disbursements were 
$544 million, compared with $583 million 
in the preceding year, bringing cumulative 
disbursements to $3,921 million on June 
30, 1960. During the year the Bank sold 
or agreed to sell $242.6 million principal 
amount of loans, all without its guarantee, 
bringing the total sales of loans to $811 
million, of which $69 million was with the 
Bank’s guarantee. Repayment of principal 
amounted to $73.7 million, funded debt to 
$2,073 million, and new bond issues and 
private placements of Bank obligations to 
$374.5 million, while subscribed capital 
was increased to $19,307.9 million. 

It was announced on June 16, 1960, that 
an agricultural survey mission, sponsored 
by the International Bank and recruited 
with the assistance of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the UN, had be- 
gun its work in Dublin at the request of 
the Irish government to review the agri- 
cultural situation and development pro- 
grams in Ireland.’ 

Also recently announced were two bor- 
rowings by the International Bank from 
the Central Bank of Germany: 1) on June 
20, 1960, $55 million, bringing net borrow- 
ings of the International Bank in Germany 
to date to $440 million; and 2) on July 13, 
1960, approximately $240 million, at 4.5 
percent interest, maturing in twelve years, 
the largest borrowing ever undertaken by 
the International Bank outside the United 
States and its largest borrowing anywhere 
since its issue of $250 million of bonds in 
the United States in the summer of 1947. 
In the past three years, Germany had been 


7 [bid., Press Release No. 635, June 16, 1960. 
8 Ibid., Press Releases No. 638, June 20, 1960, and 
No. 642, July 13, 1960. 
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the major source of funds borrowed by the 
Bank, supplying more than half the net 
funds borrowed in that period. About 60 
percent of the funded debt of the Bank 
was currently estimated to be held outside 
the United States by investors in more than 
40 countries. 


International Finance Corporation 


On June 3, 1960, the International Fi- 
nance Corporation (IFC) announced an 
agreement with three other investors to 
invest the equivalent of £2.3 million in 
the Kilombero Sugar Company, Ltd., in 
Tanganyika, for a sugar production and 
refining project estimated to cost £ 3.2 mil- 
lion, production to begin in 1962." The 
investment was represented by the equiva- 
lent of £1.15 million in debentures bear- 
ing 7 percent interest and maturing by 
1973; by £500,000 in convertible income 
notes maturing by 1975 without fixed inter- 
est and bearing returns contingent on earn- 
ings; by £650,000 in share capital; and 
by an option on ordinary shares. Addi- 
tional financing for the project was to come 
from an issue of convertible preferred 
shares, totaling £700,000, by the Standard 
Bank of South Africa and the Colonial 
Development Corporation, to be offered for 
sale to residents of Tanganyika. 

A commitment was announced by IFC 
on June 17, 1960, to invest an additional 
$90,000 in Rubbertex (Australia) Proprie- 
tary Limited to help finance increased 
manufacturing capacity and a new product 
line. This was IFC’s second investment 
in the company.” The investment bore a 
fixed interest at 6 percent, maturing by 
1971, with additional interest related to 
profit, and included an option on shares of 
the company. 

Announcement was made of the Cor- 
poration’s first two investments in Argen- 
tina, one on June 27, 1960, and the other 


; * International Finance Corporation, Press Release 
No. 38, June 3, 1960. 
% Ibid., Press Release No. 39, June 17, 1960. 


on July 8, 1960." The earlier one was a 
commitment of $3 million to Papelera Rio 
Parana, S.A., a pulp and paper enterprise, 
to help finance a new sulphite mill. The 
investment was to be repayable in dollars 
at 7 percent interest, with additional pay- 
ments related to profits, and included an 
option on shares, its amortization to be 
completed in 1971. The later one was a 
commitment to invest $3.66 million in 
Acindar Industria Argentina de Aceros, 
S.A., of Santa Fe Province, to help finance 
a program for modernization of facilities 
and increased production. The investment 
was in unsecured dollar notes bearing 10 
percent interest, maturing by 1970, and 
convertible into 8 percent preferred shares 
after July 1963. 

Another IFC commitment, announced 
on June 30, 1960, was an investment of 
$1.37 million in Assam Sillimanite, Ltd., 
an Indian company, for expansion of man- 
ufacturing operations of high-grade refrac- 
tory materials.” It bore 6.5 percent interest, 
maturing by 1974, and included additional 
payments related to profits and an option 
on shares. 

IFC announced on July 13, 1960, an 
investment of $960,000 in Magrini Merid- 
ionale S.p.A. in southern Italy toward the 
establishment of a new plant for the manu- 
facture of electrical equipment.” The in- 
vestment, without fixed interest, was to be 
in income notes, half in United States dol- 
lars and half in Italian lire, maturing by 
1979, with 6 percent interest contingent 
on profits, additional payments related to 
dividends, and an option on shares. Addi- 
tional finances included equity capital from 
the parent company and a loan from 
ISVEIMER, a regional industrial credit 
bank for the development of the South. 

Two further commitments in South 
America, both in Venezuela, were an- 
nounced on July 19, 1960, and on August 


11 [bid., Press Releases No. 40, June 27, 1960, and 
No. 42, July 8, 1960. 

2 Ibid., Press Release No. 41, June 30, 1960. 

13 Ibid., Press Release No. 43, July 13, 1960. 
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3, 1960, respectively; one was a $3-million 
investment in Siderurgica Venezolana, 
S.A., to expand, modernize, and diversify 
the company’s facilities for producing steel 
products, and the other was a $500,000 
investment in Diablitos Venezolanos, C.A., 
a subsidiary of Underwood and Company 
of Boston, for the establishment of a food- 
processing plant.” Under the first commit- 
ment, the investment was in dollar notes 
maturing by 1970, bearing 7 percent inter- 
est with additional payments related to 
profits, and including an option on shares. 
The second investment was in dollar notes 
bearing 6 percent interest, with additional 
payments related to profits, and included 
an option on shares, amortization to be 
completed within nine years. 

On July 22, 1960, IFC announced a com- 
mitment to invest $156,000 in a well-known 
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Finnish textile manufacturing group, com- 
prising the companies Tricol Oy and Oy 
Kutomotuote Ab, to help finance the con- 
struction and operation of a new plant, 
expansion of production, and relocation of 
part of the group’s operations.” The in- 
vestment was to be in dollar notes matur- 
ing by 1968 and bearing 6.75 percent inter- 
est payable in dollars, with additional pay- 
ments contingent on net sales. 

An investment of $280,000 in Mexico in 
a recently established enterprise, Acero 
Solar, S.A., was announced on September 
2, 1960, to aid the expansion of the manu- 
facture of high speed twist drills.” The 
investment was in unsecured dollar notes 
bearing 7 percent interest and maturing by 
1970, and included the right to participate 
in profits. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Council 

The 39th session of the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) extended from January 27 to 
April 14, 1960, during which time the 
Council considered several questions on air 
Navigation, air transport, and technical as- 
sistance, as well as administrative and legal 
matters. In the field of air navigation, the 
two subjects that aroused the most interest 
were Amendment 35 to Annex 10 (Aero- 
nautical Telecommunications), proposing 
new specifications for distance-measuring 
equipment, and the Secretariat’s reports on 
investigations of major deficiencies in air 
navigation facilities and services on the 
main international air routes. After a 
debate in which the United States, the 
Netherlands, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany strongly supported the afore- 
mentioned amendment, with Australia, 
Canada, the Union of South Africa, and 


4 Ibid., Press Releases No. 44, July 19, 1960, and 
No. 46, August 3, 1960. 
5 Ibid., Press Release No. 45, July 22, 1960. 
16 [bid., Press Release No. 47, September 2, 1960. 





the United Kingdom opposing it, the fol- 
lowing were adopted, to be approved or 
rejected by member states by September 1, 
1960: 1) the new Standard making VOR 
(omnidirectional radio range) the standard 
aid for air traffic control and other opera- 
tional purposes en route as well as in 
terminal areas; 2) the new Standard re- 
quiring the installation of DME (distance- 
measuring equipment) as a complement to 
VOR where, for operational or air traflic 
control reasons, there was need for more 
precise navigation service than that pro- 
vided by VOR; and 3) amendments relat- 
ing to the “protection date” for VOR and 
DME. To determine whether joint fnan- 
cing might be a possible remedy for specific 
deficiencies in air navigation facilities and 
services, the Council established a working 
body to study the Secretariat’s reports and 
present its findings to the June session of 
the Council. Other decisions of the Coun- 

11CAO Bulletin, June 1, 1960 (Vol. 15, No. 5), 
p. 79-80. For a summary of previous activities of 


ICAO, see International Organization, Summer 1960 
(Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 465-468. 
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cil on technical navigation matters in- 
cluded: 1) approval of Amendment 4 to 
the Procedures for Air Navigation Services 
(Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Services); 
2) approval of a plan for the redeployment 
of North Atlantic aeronautical mobile fre- 
quency families for radiotelephony pur- 
poses; and 3) approval of the interim 
meteorological operational telecommunica- 
tions procedures for the European-Mediter- 
ranean Region. 

In the air transport area, the Council 
approved the convening of two informal 
statistical meetings in Central America, and 
the 1960 estimates for jointly financed serv- 
ices in Greenland and Iceland. In connec- 
tion with the UN Technical Assistance 
Program and the Special Fund, the Coun- 
cil confirmed the existing delegation of 
authority to the President and Secretary- 
General and examined a request to be sub- 
mitted to the Economic and Social Council 
for an increase in ICAO’s allocation of 
technical assistance funds for regional proj- 
ects. Two constitutional matters were 
discussed—the desirability of an increase in 
the size of the Council, and proposed 
amendments to the rules governing election 
procedure—both to be reconsidered at the 
June session of the Council. Two deci- 
sions of administrative interest were the 
designation of the UN Administrative 
Tribunal as the ultimate appeals authority 
for ICAO staff and the authorization to 
the Secretary-General to negotiate the 
necessary agreement with the UN, and 
the fixing of assessments of ICAO’s new 
members—Cameroon, Panama, and Yugo- 
slavia—subject to confirmation at the sub- 
sequent session of the Assembly. 

During its June session in Montreal, the 
ICAO Council dealt with the three im- 
portant problems of facilitation of air trans- 
portation, the consequences of the introduc- 
tion of supersonic aircraft in commercial 
service, and the implementation of air 
navigation regional plans.’ To facilitate 

* ICAO News Release, July 8, 1960. 


air transportation, the Council adopted 
recommendations for amendments simplify- 
ing customs procedure. Concerning super- 
sonic aircraft, the Council emphasized the 
need for standardization of ground facili- 
ties and operating specifications and urged 
international cooperation through ICAO 
on such problems. To obtain better im- 
plementation of air navigation regional 
plans, the Council established a standing 
group on implementation, composed of the 
President of the Council, the President of 
the Air Navigation Commission, the Chair- 
man of the Air Transport Committee, the 
Chairman of the Joint Support Committee, 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and a floating membership selected by the 
President of the Council from among 
Council representatives and members of 
the ICAO committees, to consider all as- 
pects—technical, financial, economic, and 
political—of non-implementation of facili- 
ties and services, and to conduct visits and 
discussions with governments. 


Other Matters 


Three meetings of interest held in Paris 
in the late Winter and early Spring of 1960 
were the following: 1) the February 23 
to March 14 meeting of representatives of 
the European-Mediterranean Region to re- 
view the rules of the air, air traffic control, 
and communications problems of their re- 
gion; 2) the meeting, March 21-26, of the 
Subcommittee on Hire, Charter, and Inter- 
change of Aircraft, which revised the 
Tokyo draft convention concerning char- 
tered aircraft; and 3) the meeting of the 
Subcommittee on Aerial Collisions, from 
March 28 to April 8, which revised, for 
submission to the Legal Committee in Sep- 
tember 1960, an earlier draft of a conven- 
tion on aerial collisions, in view of new 
aviation problems affecting this subject.’ At 
another Paris meeting, that of the Com- 
mittee on Coordination and_ Liberation, 


31CAO Bulletin, June 1, 1960 (Vol. 15, No. 5), 
Pp. 83-89. 
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held from April 20 to 27, seventeen 
members of the European Civil Aviation 
Conference discussed such matters as com- 
mercial rights, the granting of foreign 
exchange, and non-scheduled operations 
such as tours, and decided to set up a work- 
ing group to study methods for achieving 


cooperation and the liberalization of Euro- 
pean air transport." 

On July 29, 1960, Nepal became the 
79th member of ICAO, 30 days after its 
instrument of adherence to the Convention 
on International Civil Aviation had been 
deposited.’ 


International Labor Organization 


Conference 


The 44th session of the International 
Labor Conference was held in Geneva from 
June 1 to 23, 1960, under the presidency of 
Mr. L. Alvarado Garrido (government 
delegate and Minister of Labor and In- 
digenous Affairs, Peru). The Conference 
was attended by over goo delegates, ad- 
visers, and observers from 78 member coun- 
tries and 17 territories, including the 
Ministers of Labor from 31 countries. 

In replying to the discussion of his re- 
port, Mr. David A. Morse, Director-Gen- 
eral of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO), reviewed a number of points 
raised by the previous speakers, whose 
comments centered on youth problems. 
That debate, Mr. Morse pointed out, had 
illustrated well four basic areas of concern 
to ILO in the underdeveloped countries: 
1) the need for more employment oppor- 
tunities; 2) education and training for all 
levels of skill and responsibility; 3) the de- 
velopment of rural communities; and 4) 
the growth of the institutions and modes 
of human cooperation required for eco- 
nomic and social development. In the in- 
dustrially advanced countries, the prob- 
lems, Mr. Morse indicated, centered around 
the rapid pace of modernization in pro- 
duction processes and demanded for their 
solution a broadly based technical training 
and a humanistic education. The Director- 
General emphasized the need for coopera- 


4 Ibid., p. 83. 

5 ICAO News Release, July 29, 1960. 

1Industry and Labor, July 1 and 15, 1960 (Vol. 24, 
Nos. 1-2), p. 3-81. For a summary of the 43d 
session, see International Organization, Autumn 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 4), p. 641-643. 


tion with other international organizations 
and with national bodies, inasmuch as the 
capacity for working together, rather than 
money and machinery, was often the con- 
trolling factor in economic growth. In 
view of the fact that in the years ahead 
ILO would probably be dealing increas- 
ingly with large development projects hay- 
ing major implications for the countries 
concerned, he suggested that ILO expand 
its research program in order better to un- 
derstand each country and people. His 
closing appeal was to the responsibility of 
ILO in helping to build societies in which 
people might live in personal freedom, dig- 
nity, and peace. 

With regard to the reports of the Cre- | 
dentials Committee, the objections lodged 
against the nomination of the Chinese dele- 
gation and the workers’ delegate of Libya 
were held irreceivable, as were the objec- 
tions lodged against the nomination of the 
workers’ delegate of France and the dele- 
gation of the Dominican Republic.’ The 
committee decided not to take any action 
at the present session regarding the creden- 
tials of the government delegation and 
employers’ delegate of Hungary.’ The ob 
jections to the nomination of the workers’ 
delegate of Panama were held irreceivable 
due to lack of sufficient evidence, and ob- 
jections to the nomination of the workers’ 
delegation of Italy were unacceptable be- 
cause they were identical to objections 


2 Industry and Labor, July 1 and 15, 1960 (Vol. 
24, Nos. 1-2), p. 41-75. For a summary of the report, 
see below, p. 666-667. 

8 Ibid., p. 78. 

4 Ibid., p. 79. 
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raised at previous sessions.’ Concerning the 
objection to the nomination of the workers’ 
delegation of the Union of South Africa, 
the Committee concluded unanimously that 
it was not in a position to invalidate the 
credentials of that delegation.” 

The Conference adopted a convention, 
a recommendation, and a resolution on the 
protection of workers against ionizing 
radiations, and a recommendation on con- 
sultation and cooperation between public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations at the industrial and national 
levels.© It also took preliminary action 
with a view to final discussion the follow- 
ing year on recommendations on the reduc- 
tion of work hours and on workers’ hous- 
ing. After a general discussion of rural 
problems, the Conference passed a resolu- 
tion concerning the contribution of ILO to 
the raising of incomes and living conditions 
in rural communities, with particular refer- 
ence to countries in the process of develop- 
ment.” Four further resolutions were 
adopted, on items not on the agenda of the 
Conference but introduced in reports of 
the Resolutions Committee as follows: the 
first concerned the role of ILO in the ex- 
pansion of economic aid to developing 
countries;" the second dealt with measures 
to protect the living and working condi- 
tions of young workers;” the third con- 
cerned the publication work of ILO; and 
the fourth referred to the resolution of the 
UN Economic and Social Council (ECO- 
SOC) inviting states members of ILO to 
ratify the Discrimination (Employment 
and Occupation) Convention,’ and _re- 
questing the Governing Body of ILO to 
give special attention to the Convention.” 

During the Conference three new mem- 

5 Ibid., p. 80. 

¢ Ibid. 

‘Ibid., p. 9-13. 

8 Ibid., p. 14-15. 

* Ibid., p. 15-23. 

” Ibid., p. 23-29. 

1 [bid., p. 31-33. 

SI. 2. $8. 

8 Ibid., p. 33-34. 


14 See "ECOSOC Resolution 728 D (XXVIII), July 
30, 1959. 


ber states were admitted to [LO—the Re- 
public of Cameroon, the Federation of 
Mali, and the Republic of Togo“—and the 
Chairman of the Governing Body, Mr. 
Michanek, informed the Conference of a 
resolution adopted unanimously by the 
Governing Body in March,” which set 
up an International Institute for Labor 
Studies.” 


Governing Body 

The 144th session of the Governing 
Body of ILO was held in Geneva from 
March 1 to 4, 1960.” The meeting opened 
with a discussion of the proposed Inter- 
national Institute for Labor Studies, cul- 
minating in approval of a draft resolution 
establishing the Institute and a further 
resolution to transmit the draft to the fol- 
lowing session of the International Labor 
Conference. The next item of discussion 
was the agenda of the African Regional 
Conference to be held in December 1960, 
which was approved as recommended by 
the African Advisory Committee; after 
some debate on whether the geographical 
basis of the Conference should be limited 
to Africa south of the Sahara, it was de- 
cided to include the whole African conti- 
nent. 

The Governing Body endorsed without 
discussion, subject to the abstention of the 
representatives of the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia, the 4oth and 41st reports, 
carried over from the last session, and the 
44th report of the Committee on Freedom 
of Association, postponing until the 145th 
session discussion of the 45th report on 
cases classed as less urgent, following the 
recommendations of the 43d report for 
deferment of such matters. 

15 Industry and Labor, July 1 and 15, 1960 (Vol. 24, 
Nos. 1-2), p. 34. 

™ Ibid., p. 7. 

17 See ibid., May 1, 1960 (Vol. 23, No. 9), p. 3073 


also, see below. 
18 Ibid., July 1 and 15, 1960 (Vol. 24, Nos. 1-2), 


p. 43: 

19 Ibid., May 1, 1960 (Vol. 23, No. 9), p. 304-331. 
For a summary of the 143d session, see International 
Organization, Spring 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 
335-336. 
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Other items considered by the Governing 
Body were: 1) seafarers’ welfare; 2) in- 
dustrial relations and the meetings of in- 
dustrial committees, including that of the 
Committee of Experts on Statistics of 
Industrial Injuries; and 3) the report of 
the International Organizations Committee 
on (a) commodity price fluctuations, (2) 
the proposed new UN machinery on indus- 
trial development, and (c) the joint 
WHO/ILO seminar on occupational health 
in Western Pacific countries. Before ad- 
journing, the Governing Body took up the 
composition and agenda of various meet- 
ings and financial and administrative ques- 
tions, setting May 21 and 28 as the dates 
of the 145th session of the Governing Body. 

The 145th session” opened with a dis- 
cussion of the agenda of the 46th (1962) 
session of the International Labor Confer- 
ence, for the purpose of selecting the items 
on which law and practice reports were 
necessary; general approval was expressed 
on the topics suggested by the Director- 
General, which included: 1) prohibition 
of the sale and hire of inadequately guarded 
machinery; 2) hygiene in shops and offices; 
3) employment of young persons in mines; 
and 4) termination of employment. The 
Governing Body then discussed proposals 
for the improvement of the work methods 
of the International Labor Conference, 
moving next to consideration of the 45th, 
46th, and 47th reports of the Committee on 
Freedom of Association, the conclusions of 
which were endorsed by the Governing 
Body, subject to the customary abstention 
of the representatives of the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia. Note was taken of 
the reports of various committees, includ- 
ing those of the industrial committees and 
that of the International Organizations 
Committee, and the composition and agen- 
da of various meetings, including the First 
African Regional Conference and the Re- 
gional Conference of American States 

Industry and Labor, August 1, 1960 (Vol. 14, 


No. 3), p. 84-100. 
21 [bid., p. 102-109. 


Members of ILO, were discussed. The 
session concluded with consideration of 
financial and administrative questions. 

The 146th session of the Governing 
Body was held on June 24, 1960," and the 
first business considered was that of the 
election of officers of the Governing Body 
and the appointment of committees. Unani- 
mously elected as Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body for the year 1960-1961 was Mr. 
G. C. Lodge, United States Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor in charge of international 
affairs, who, upon accepting the honor con- 
ferred upon him, urged the new members 
of the Governing Body representing the 
developing countries to express without 
hesitation their points of view. After the 
appointment of several committees, the 
Governing Body endorsed without discus- 
sion the 48th report of the Committee on 
Freedom of Association, the representatives 
of the Soviet Union and Rumania abstain- 
ing. On the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Organizations Committee, _ the 
Governing Body approved the findings of 
the Appraisals Committee, which con- 
cluded, inter alia, that the present scale of 
international action was lagging behind 
current and prospective needs. Before ad- 
journing, the session considered the com- 
position of committees and various meet- 
ings and set the date and place of the next 
session of the Governing Body. 


Report of the Director-General 


Part I of the Director-General’s report 
to the 44th session of the International 
Labor Conference dealt with youth prob- 
lems in their relation to a fast-changing 
world of new opportunities and chal- 
lenges.” Among the problems of special 
concern to youth, the Director-General 
enumerated the following: occupational op- 
portunity and choice; education and train- 
ing; work needs such as living wages, 
leisure, health care, safety education, trade 

% Report of the Director-General to the International 


Labor Conference: Part I, International Labor Office, 
Geneva, 1960. 
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unions, and satisfaction from work; family 
security services; and community organiza- 
tions offering constructive community co- 
operation opportunities. In concluding 
Part I of his report, the Director-General 
presented a series of questions for the con- 
sideration of the Conference: 1) how more 
and better coordinated national and local 
planning to meet youth needs could be pro- 
moted; 2) how opportunities for education 
and training could be enlarged; 3) how 
the interests and energies of young people 
could be enlisted for community develop- 
ment; and 4) how ILO could respond 
more effectively to youth needs and prob- 
lems. 

In Part II of his report,* the Director- 
General underlined major current emphases 
and future needs for ILO action. In point- 
ing out that three main considerations 
determined ILO’s program—the long-term 
basic needs of members; current economic, 
social, and political developments; and 
ILO’s possibilities of effective action—the 
Director-General stated that a basic con- 
tinuing need would be for aid to support 
rapid industrialization and agricultural de- 
velopment of countries with low-income 
levels. This need demanded continual at- 
tention to manpower development and 
other measures to increase productivity, in- 
stitutional growth, social security and wel- 
fare measures, and rural development. 
During the course of his report, the Direc- 
tor-General described the regional action of 
ILO in Africa, Latin America, Asia, and 
the Middle East in the areas of: 1) eco- 
nomic development, manpower, and em- 
ployment; 2) living and working condi- 
tions; and 3) creation of the institutional 
infrastructure for industrial, labor, and so- 
cial development. The closing chapter of 
the report indicated the progress of ratifi- 
cations of international labor conventions, 
operational activities, and relations with 
other international organizations. 


3 Ibid., Part Il. 

Industry and Labor, February 15, 1960 (Vol. 23, 
No. 4), p. 112-116. 

% Ibid., p. 118-136. 


Other Matters 


The ILO African Advisory Committee 
held its first session in Luanda, Angola, 
from November 30 to December 10, 1959," 
and discussed three basic items: 1) con- 
sultation between employers and workers; 
2) vocational and technical training; and 
3) the future work program of ILO in 
relation to Africa. Earlier, during the late 
summer and autumn of 1959, a number of 
other seminars and conferences had been 
held, including the following: a seminar 
for Asian and African students (August 
14-22), under the auspices of the Catho- 
lic International Union for Social Service; 
a conference on the protection of con- 
sumers’ health (September 7-9); the First 
Asian Regional Conference of the Postal, 
Telegraph, and Telephone International 
(PTTI), from September 15 to 19; and the 
Second European Regional Conference of 
the PTTI (November 16-19).* From 
June 8 to 12 the Seventh Conference of 
Non-Governmental Organizations Inter- 
ested in Migration, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Secretary-General of the UN 
and the Director-General of ILO, was held 
in New York; from October 21 to 29 the 
Fourth Latin American Regional Congress 
of the Young Christian Workers took 
place in Lima, Peru; and from December 
15 to 18 an International Trade Union 
Seminar on Productivity in the Leather 
and Footwear Industry was held in Eng- 
land.* 

On August 22-26, 1959, the Third 
World Congress for the Deaf, at which a 
representative of ILO was present, met in 
Germany, and in September two trade 
union congresses—the First Congress of 
the African Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (September 10-13) and the Fourth 
Congress of the Austrian Federation of 
Trade Unions (September 21-26)—were 
held.” Previously, in April, the Seventeenth 
Congress of the International Chamber of 


6 Ibid., March 1, 1960 (Vol. 23, No. 5), p. 154-160. 
1 Ibid., March 15, 1960 (Vol. 23, No. 6), p. 186— 
187, 218-221. 
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Commerce had been held in Washington, 
D. C., while on November 14 and 15 the 
Ninth Annual Conference of the Malayan 
Trade Union Congress met in Kuala 
Lumpur.* Among other conferences held 
during October and November were the 
Asian Seminar for Young Workers of the 
World Assembly of Youth, which met in 
India, and an International Trade Union 
Study Session on Safety and Health in 
Mines, which convened in Moscow to ex- 
change views on the problems of accidents 
and occupational diseases in mines.” 

As part of the activities celebrating the 
40th anniversary of ILO, the Italian So- 
ciety for International Organization ar- 
ranged an academic congress from Decem- 
ber 19 to 21, 1959, which examined the 
effect of international cooperation on labor 
and social security legislation, and in which 
observers from ILO took part.” Also dur- 
ing December, the Council of the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Trade 
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Unions held its 26th session, which was 
attended by an ILO observer,” and the 
Sixth World Congress of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, at 
which there was also an ILO observer, met 
in Brussels.” In February 1960, the First 
Inter-American Conference of Organiza- 
tions of Public Employees was held in 
Mexico City (February 8-12), and the 
Ninth Convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Labor in Israel was held at Tel- 
Aviv (February 1 to 5).” Previously, 
from November 23 to December 24, 1959, 
the Advisory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployees and Professional Workers of ILO 
had held its fifth session at Cologne,” 
where discussion had centered on recent 
developments affecting salaried employees 
and professional workers, particularly prob- 
lems of women non-manual workers and 
the effects of mechanization ‘and automa- 
tion in offices. 


International Monetary Fund 


On June 7, 1960, it was announced that 
the government of Guatemala had entered 
into a one-year stand-by arrangement with 
the International Monetary Fund authoriz- 
ing drawings up to $15 million in support 
of the country’s currency. The purpose of 
the arrangement was to help Guatemala 
maintain the traditional stability of the 
quetzal by providing a second line of re- 
serves to supplement other stabilization 
measures, such as an increase of reserve 
requirements against bank deposits, limita- 
tions on central bank rediscounts, and a 
further reduction of government expendi- 
tures. Guatemala, with a quota of $15 
million, had not previously drawn upon the 
Fund’s resources. 


28 Ibid., April 1, 1960 (Vol. 23, No. 7), p. 256-261. 
29 Ibid., April 15, 1960 (Vol. 23, No. 8), p. 290- 
291, and May 1, 1960 (Vol. 23, No. 9), p. 333-334. 
% Ibid., May 15, 1960 (Vol. 23, No. 10), p. 351- 


353- 
31 Jbid., June 1, 1960 (Vol. 23, No. 11), p. 423-426. 
= Ibid., June 15, 1960 (Vol. 23, No. 12), p. 
462-465. 
33 Ibid., p. 465-468. 


The record of Fund transactions pub- 
lished in June showed that drawings on 
the Fund during April were as follows: 
Argentina ($7 million); Honduras ($1.25 
million); and the Egyptian Region of the 
United Arab Republic ($7.5 million), 
Repayments included: Argentina ($10 
million); Bolivia ($250,000); Colombia 
($584,098); El Salvador ($1 million); and 
the United Kingdom ($14 million). The 
record for the following month showed 
that in May Argentina had purchased DM 
14.7 million and f. 13.5 million; Bolivia, 
250,000; Brazil, £3.2 million, DM 378 
million, and NF 24.7 million; Iceland, 
$500,000 and DM 6.3 million; Iran, $125 
million; and the Syrian Region of the 


% [bid., No. 
126-146. 

1 International Monetary Fund, Press Release No. 
322, June 7, 1960; see also International Financial News 
Survey (hereafter cited as IFNS), June 10, 1960 (Vol. 
12, No. 48), p. 381. For a summary of previous 
activities of the Fund, see International Organization, 
Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 468-472. 

2 IFNS, June 3, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 47), p. 374 


August 15, 1960 (Vol. 24, ro 
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United Arab Republic, $7.5 million.’ Re- 
purchases were made by Bolivia ($250,000), 
France ($50 million), Indonesia ($9 mil- 
lion), and the United Kingdom ($14 mil- 
lion). Lastly, the record of Fund transac- 
tions released in August showed that 
during the month of June purchases had 
been made by Argentina (DM 14 million 
and f. 13.3 million), Bolivia ($250,000), 
the Dominican Republic ($2 million), 
Honduras ($1.25 million), and the United 
Arab Republic—Syrian Region ($2.13 mil- 
lion).* Repurchases in June had been made 
by Bolivia ($250,000), India ($22.5 mil- 
lion), and the United Kingdom ($14 mil- 
lion). 

During the month of April increases in 
the quotas of Brazil (from $150 million 
to $280 million), Jordan ($3 million to 
$4.5 million), Pakistan ($100 million to 
$150 million), Saudi Arabia ($10 million 
to $55 million), the Egyptian Region of 
the United Arab Republic ($60 million to 
$90 million), and the Syrian Region of the 
United Arab Republic ($6.5 million to $15 
million), bringing to 55 the number of 
quotas in the Fund that had been increased 


since January 31, 1959, brought the total 
of member quotas to the equivalent of 
$14,276,550,000., Upward adjustments were 
subsequently made in May in the quotas 
of Costa Rica (from $5 million to $5.5 
million), Tunisia ($12 million to $14 mil- 
lion), and Australia ($300 million to $400 
million).* In July Spain increased its quota 
from $100 million to $150 million, bringing 
the total of Fund quotas to $14,429,150,000, 
and on July 27 the Executive Directors 
voted to extend from July 31, 1960, to 
October 31, 1960, the period within which 
members might act on increases in their 
quotas under the resolutions adopted by the 
Board of Governors on February 2, 1959." 

The Fund announced on August 20, 
1960, that it had concurred in a proposal 
by the government of Turkey to fix the 
par value of the Turkish lira at g liras per 
United States dollar.“ Also announced by 
the Fund was the reception in July of 
membership applications from the newly 
independent governments of the Congo and 
Togo to add to the pending membership 
applications of Laos, Nepal, Nigeria, and 
Portugal.’ 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board of the UN Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) held its 56th session in 
Paris from April 4 to 30, 1960.) Under 
the heading, Execution of the Program, the 
Board decided, inter alia: 1) to authorize 
the Director-General to utilize a sum of up 
to $14,000 to contribute to the carrying out 
of the International Study of University 
Admissions; 2) to set up a Consultative 
Committee to advise the Director-General 

3 Ibid., July 8, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 52), p. 413-414. 

*Ibid., August 5, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 56), p. 446. 

5 Ibid., June 3, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 47), p. 374. 

6 Ibid., July 8, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 52), p. 413. 

TI bid., August 5, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 56), p. 
445-446. For a summary of these resolutions, see 
International Organization, Spring 1959 (Vol. 13, 


No. 2), p. 319. 
8 International Monetary Fund, Press Release No. 


in preparing his comments to be presented 
to the UN Economic and Social Council 
on the conclusions drawn from the survey 
on the main trends of research and on the 
dissemination and utilization of scientific 
knowledge for peaceful purposes;’ 3) to 
adopt the proposed agenda for the In- 
tergovernmental Conference on Oceano- 
graphic Research to be held in Copenhagen 
from July 11 to 16, 1960; 4) to authorize 
the Director-General to advance financial 
assistance for activities to be undertaken 
323, August 20, 1960; see also IFNS, August 26, 1960 
(Vol. 12, No. 59), p. 469. 

® IFNS, August 5, 1960 (Vol. 12, No. 56), p. 446. 

1 Document 56 EX/Decisions, May 19, 1960; see 
also UNESCO Chronicle, June 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 6), 
Pp. 219-222. For a summary of the 55th session, see 
International Organization, Spring 1960 (Vol. 14, 


No. 2), Pp. 339-340. 
2 Document 56 EX/3. 
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during the summer in the United Arab 
Republic to safeguard the monuments of 
Nubia, noting with satisfaction the forma- 
tion of national and international commit- 
tees designed to secure contributions for 
the project; and 5) to communicate to the 
Economic and Social Council the Board’s 
observations, based on the report of a meet- 
ing of experts, on measures for the promo- 
tion of further international cooperation in 
the fields of education, science, and culture. 

With regard to the Special Fund, the 
Board took note with satisfaction of the 
six projects for which it was proposed 
that UNESCO be the executing agency. 
In addition, it proposed that a working 
party be set up, after the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the General Conference, to assess 
the contribution to international under- 
standing and peaceful cooperation of 
UNESCO's program during the past few 
years. 

The Board discussed as well the organi- 
zation of the forthcoming General Confer- 
ence, and, after examining the reports of 
the working party, established the provi- 
sional agenda for the session.’ It also ap- 
proved the proposed invitations to the con- 
ference and authorized the Director-Gen- 
eral to invite members of the French 
Community to send observers to the session. 

In the course of the discussion of exter- 
nal relations, the Executive Board noted 
with satisfaction the continuing close co- 
operation between UNESCO, on the one 
hand, and the UN, the specialized agencies, 
and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) on the other. It noted 
with concern, however, the recrudescence 
of manifestations of racial hatred and dis- 
crimination in recent months, particularly 
in the Union of South Africa, and called 
upon the governments of member states to 
take all possible steps to combat such dis- 
crimination and violence within their terri- 
tories. Concerning UNESCO’s relations 


3 Documents 56 EX/15 and Addendum, 56 EX/16 
and Addendum, 56 EX/17, 56 EX/18, 56 EX/19, 
and 56 EX/20. 

4 Document 56 EX/25. 
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with international nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, the Board approved the draft 
directives of the External Relations Com- 
mission on UNESCO’s cooperation with 
such organizations under consultative ar- 
rangements, formal agreements, and _in- 
formal arrangements,’ and noted with sat- 
isfaction the fact that the regulations of 
the newly established Institute for Labor 
Studies (under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization) contained 
provisions for close cooperation between 
the Institute and UNESCO. 

After dealing in detail with administra- 
tive and financial questions, the Board 
moved on to miscellaneous matters, includ- 
ing approval of the establishment, on an 
experimental basis as from January 1961, 
of a briefing and training center for ex- 
perts and leaders of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. 


Other Matters 

The first international scientific confer- 
ence on the disposal of radioactive wastes, 
which was convened jointly by IAEA and 
UNESCO and in which more than 300 
scientists from 32 countries participated, 
met in Monaco from November 16 to 21, 
1959; the conclusions of the conference 
stressed the pressing need for further re- 
search on the safe disposal of radioactive 
wastes resulting from the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. On January 18-30, 1960, 
a conference on the development of infor- 
mation media in Southeast Asia was held at 
Bangkok, marking the beginning of a sur- 
vey being carried out by UNESCO at the 
request of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, to be followed by two other regional 
conferences of the same kind, in Latin 
America and in Africa.’ The challenge of 
helping the underdeveloped countries build 
up their information media was the theme 
of the discussion, and the meeting pro- 
posed as a long-term project that a press 

5 UNESCO Chronicle, January 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 1), 


Pp. 21-23. 


6 Ibid., March 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 3), p. 91-96. 
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and graphic arts institute be established 
under the auspices of UNESCO to give 
technical advice to newspapers and periodi- 
cals and to study and recommend means 
of producing effective reading material. 
Pursuant to a decision of the tenth session 
of the General Conference, the regional 
meeting of representatives of seventeen 
Asian member states on primary and com- 
pulsory education was held in Karachi, 
Pakistan, during two weeks at the end of 
December 1959 and the beginning of Jan- 
uary 1960; the novel feature of the Karachi 
meeting was the production of a working 
plan defining the needs of primary educa- 
tion in Asia and summarizing the financial 
requirements for meeting them.’ From 
February 9 to 13, a conference to study the 
educational needs of Arab states met in 
Beirut with some 30 high-ranking educa- 
tional officials from nine countries and 
about 30 observers and representatives of 
international or regional organizations in 
attendance. The key idea of the Beirut 
meeting was that of educational planning 
and the relationship between such planning 
and economic and social development as a 
whole, and the conference asked UNESCO 
to help establish educational planning units 
in the Arab countries. Another educational 
conference was held, February 16-20, this 
one in Ethiopia, consisting of the ministers 
of education of UNESCO’s member states 
and associate members in tropical Africa, 
and including as well the representatives of 
several intergovernmental organizations; 
shortage of school buildings, teachers, and 
textbooks, language problems, and the in- 
sufficiency of equipment and finances were 
among the problems discussed.” On March 
14-19, 1960, the Intergovernmental Advi- 
sory Committee on the Major Project on 
the Extension of Primary Education in 
Latin America (teacher training) met in 
Mexico City; the meeting recommended co- 
ordination of national activities with bi- 


TIbid., April 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 4), p. 131-136. 
8 Ibid., p. 137-140. 
* Ibid., p. 141-144. 
” Ibid., May 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 5), p. 184-187. 


lateral and international programs of 
economic and technical assistance and sug- 
gested that the committee be enlarged to 
include representatives of all the 21 coun- 
tries entitled to serve on it in rotation.” 
The first international oceanographic con- 
gress, organized by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science under 
the sponsorship of UNESCO and the Spe- 
cial Committee for Oceanic Research 
(SCOR) of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, was held from August 31 
to September 12, 1959, at UN headquarters 
in New York; the discussion stressed the 
importance of achieving and organizing in- 
ternational cooperation to develop oceano- 
graphic research.” A general symposium 
on arid zone problems, organized by 
UNESCO and attended by nearly 250 
specialists of different disciplines from 
more than 30 countries, was held at UNES- 
CO House in Paris, May 11-18, 1960; 
the reports, which included a general sur- 
vey of the state of scientific knowledge 
concerning the arid zone and a discussion 
of social and economic problems, revealed 
unanimous support by the specialists for 
UNESCO’s arid zones program.” Lastly, 
from May 30 to June 2, 1960, the seventh 
conference of International Non-govern- 
mental Organizations approved for Con- 
sultative Arrangements with UNESCO, the 
largest assembly of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations cooperating with UNESCO 
that had ever been held, met in Paris with 
190 delegates representing 96 organizations 
present; in opening the conference, Mr. 
Vittorino Veronese, Director-General of 
UNESCO, emphasized the importance of 
the work accomplished by these diverse 
organizations and drew attention to the 
theme of debate of the conference, “The 
man of tomorrow: humanist and man of 
science.” 

On February 2, 1960, Guinea became 
the 82d member state of UNESCO.” 


11 [bid., p. 188-191. 
22 Ibid., July 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 7), p. 261-265. 
13 [bid., p. 276-278. 
14 Ibid., April 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 4), p. 152. 
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Universal Postal Union 


Executive and Liaison Committee 


The Executive and Liaison Committee 
of the Universal Postal Union (UPU) met 
in Berne, Switzerland, from May 16 to 23, 
1960, preceded, from May 2 on, by meet- 
ings of several subcommittees, and_fol- 
lowed, from May 23 to 28, by a session of 
the Enlarged Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee.’ The report of the activities of the 
Union for 1959 was approved without op- 
position, and the discussion was devoted 
chiefly to examining the reports of the 
various subcommittees, the recommenda- 
tions of which were generally accepted, al- 
though the conclusions of the Tariffication 
Subcommittee concerning the weight scale 
and the rates applicable to each step in the 
scale were approved by only a small ma- 
jority. The reports of the Air Mail Sub- 
committee and the Transit Rates Subcom- 
mittee were adopted by large majorities, 
and the recommendations of the Parcels 
Subcommittee obtained easy approval, al- 
though some of the members defended the 
old system of calculating rates by the kilo- 
‘gram. The collaboration of UPU with the 
UN and other agencies such as the UN 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency was mentioned; a report 
on the work of the Consultative Commit- 
tee for Postal Studies (CCPS) was noted 
with interest;> and several administrative 
questions concerning the organization of 
the International Bureau were also consid- 
ered. 


Enlarged Executive and Liaison Committee 


This committee, entrusted with the study 
of the problem of revising the Universal 
Postal Convention, held its final session in 
Berne, after the meeting of the ordinary 
Executive and Liaison Committee, with 60 

1 Union Postale, August 1960 (85th Year, No. 8), 
p. 110A-117A. For a summary of the last session 
of the Executive and Liaison Committee, see Interna- 
tional Organization, Autumn 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 4), 


p. 650-652, and for a summary of the session of the 
Enlarged Executive and Liaison Committee, see below. 


delegates representing 32 countries partici- 
pating.. The Enlarged Executive and Liai- 
son Committee accepted for the most part 
the conclusions of a subcommittee based 
upon replies from 66 administrations of the 
Union concerning the revised draft acts 
proposed by the 1959 session, which had 
suggested dividing up the present Conven- 
tion by separating the organic provisions 
of the Union from the technical provisions 
governing international postal service, in 
order to form the Constitution and the 
General Regulations. 
trary to the conclusions of the subcommit- 
tee, the Enlarged Committee decided by a 
small majority to transfer from the draft 
Convention to the draft Constitution the 
provisions concerning liberty of transit and 
languages, yet leaving the basic money pro- 
vision in the Convention. Concerning the 
proposal of the subcommittee to send to the 
administrations an appropriate list of ques- 
tions on annexing permanent procedural 
regulations to the Acts, the Committee re- 
jected by a large majority the addition of 
permanent regulations, thus making un- 
necessary the drafting of such a list of 
questions. The decision of the subcom- 
mittee to restore the introductory clause to 
the Convention and to add a similar clause 
to the General Regulations, as well as to 
re-introduce the names of the postal ad- 
ministrations of the members of the Union 
as contracting parties, was accepted. Hayv- 
ing completed its task, the Enlarged Com- 
mittee decided to submit to the next Con- 
gress a recommendation for adoption of the 
final drafts of the Acts as the basis for its 
discussion and to instruct the International 
Bureau, in the interim, to send the draft 
Acts to the administrations, requesting 
them to present their proposals for the Con- 
gress on the basis of the new drafts. 


Nevertheless, con- 


2 For a report on the work of the CCPS, see 
Union Postale, July 1960 (85th Year, No. 7), Pp. 
105A-106A. 

3 Ibid., August 1960 (85th Year, No. 8), p. 115A- 
117A. 
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Worid Health Organization 


Assembly 

The thirteenth session of the Assembly of 
the World Health Organization (WHO) 
was held in Geneva, from May 3 to 20, 
1960. In his inaugural address, the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, Dr. H. B. Turbott, 
spoke of the ground gained by the idea of 
world health since the early days of WHO, 
of the new and growing challenges with 
which the Assembly would have to deal in 
discussing the 1961 program—such as the 
control of pestilential diseases, protection 
against radiation hazards, the evaluation of 
live poliomyelitis vaccine, extended nutri- 
tion programs, and the world shortage of 
competent health personnel—and of the 
problems of particular concern to the more 
developed countries, such as heart, cancer, 
and mental illness.” Dr. Turbott also de- 
scribed the integration of preventive and 
curative services as one field to which 
WHO should devote more attention. The 
Director-General, presenting his report on 
the work of WHO during 1959,’ stressed 
the urgency of the world-wide malaria 
eradication campaign, pointing out that 
malaria was the most important single 
obstacle to the development of the eco- 
nomic and social potentials of the under- 
developed areas of the world. The year 
1959, he continued, had witnessed intensi- 
fied research activities by the Organization, 
an increase in experts trained under 
WHO’s fellowship program, and improved 
coordination between inter-country and 
inter-regional projects, but the problem of 
the resistance of malaria vectors to insecti- 
cides remained an obstacle to malaria 
eradication, and the question of funds for 
international technical assistance was still 
unsolved. In concluding, the Director- 
General predicted that, at the present rate 
of progress, malaria could be eradicated, at 
least from Europe, the Americas, North 

1WHO Chronicle, July and August 1960 (Vol. 14, 
Nos. 7 and 8), p. 255-263, 297-306. For a summary 


of the twelfth assembly, see International Organization, 
Winter 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 1), p. 212-213. 


Africa, and large parts of Asia, within 
perhaps the next ten years. 

In connection with the Director-Gen- 
eral’s report, the delegates of a number 
of countries gave details of progress in 
malaria eradication, discussing also the 
progress made in their countries in con- 
trolling diseases such as tuberculosis, small- 
pox, leprosy, bilharziasis, treponematoses, 
poliomyelitis, filarial infections, and com- 
municable eye diseases, and concluding 
with references to atomic energy and radia- 
tion, public health services, and health 
education and training. 

During a consideration of the program 
for 1961, a second report on the malaria 
eradication program, based mainly on re- 
plies to a questionnaire sent by WHO to 
governments concerning their antimalaria 
programs, and noting that most of the 
countries where malaria was endemic had 
instituted, or were planning to institute, 
eradication programs, was discussed at 
length. The debate covered a wide range 
of administrative and technical questions, 
and, although the Assembly concluded that 
satisfactory progress had been made in the 
world-wide campaign, an appeal for con- 
tributions was reiterated to member states, 
nongovernmental organizations, and indi- 
viduals. The Assembly urged that high 
priority be given as well to the world-wide 
smallpox eradication program and directed 
the Director-General to continue assistance 
to national health administrations. On the 
question of radiation health, a resolution 
was adopted noting WHO’s responsibilities 
in the development of the medical uses of 
radiation and radioactive isotopes, and in 
the ‘prevention and control of health haz- 
ards associated with radiation. The As- 
sembly endorsed the action taken by the 
Director-General to implement the medical 
research program, as proposed by the Octo- 

2 WHO Chronicle, July 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 7), 
Pp. 256-257. 


3 For a summary of the report, see International 
Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 475. 
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ber 1959 meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Medical Research, giving high 
priority within the fields of tuberculosis, 
cancer, and cardiovascular diseases to 
standardization, establishment of reference 
centers, and training of research workers. 
In concluding its administrative business, 
the Assembly decided to postpone indefi- 
nitely the holding of a World Health Year 
because of the expenditure and effort in- 
volved, authorized the construction of the 
new headquarters building in Geneva, ask- 
ing the Director-General to conclude the 
necessary arrangements therefor, and ap- 
proved a budget of $18,975,354 for 1961, 
higher than that originally proposed by 
the Director-General, the additional items 
being $200,000 to finance supplementary as- 
sistance to new members and newly inde- 
pendent states, and approximately $206,000 
for the extension of the use of Russian in 


WHO publications. 


Other Matters 

A number of seminars and _ confer- 
ences, sponsored by WHO, were held 
during the Spring months. From April 20 
to 27, 1960, a seminar, sponsored by the 
WHO Regional Office for Europe, was 
held in Goteborg, Sweden, on the develop- 
ment and improvement of dental health 
services for children." A Symposium on 
the Pathogenesis of Essential Hypertension, 
which was held in Prague from May 23 
to 28, under the joint auspices of the 
Czechoslovak Cardiological Society and the 
WHO Regional Office for Europe, at- 
tempted to clear up differences of opinion 
about the pathogenesis of hypertension and 


* WHO Chronicle, July 1960 (Voi. 14, No. 7), p. 
288-289. 

5 Ibid., August 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 8), p. 332. 

8 Ibid. 
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the role of environmental factors; recom- 
mendations were made as to the most 
promising avenues of research.’ During 
the same month a seminar on tuberculosis 
was held by WHO, in cooperation with 
the Australian government and the Na- 
tional Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, in Sydney, Australia, with 
participants mainly from the Western Pa- 
cific Region.” In May and June, two study 
tours for public health administrators irom 
European countries were organized by the 
WHO Regional Office for Europe, the first 
of which lasted from May 4 to June 4 and 
studied rural health administration in Bul- 
garia and France, and the second of which 
took place in Czechoslovakia from May 23 
to June 11 with occupational health as its 
subject of study.’ 

In June, the Second International Con- 
ference on Live Poliovirus Vaccines, was 
held in Washington, D. C., to discuss the 
public health aspects of the use of live 
poliovirus vaccines, followed by a meeting 
of the WHO Expert Committee on Polio- 
myelitis, the purpose of which was to re- 
view the current program of the control 
of poliomyelitis and to advise on future 
action.” Also during June there were held 
a seminar on education and training in 
nutrition, sponsored by WHO, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and the UN 
Children’s Fund, in Rio de Janeiro for the 
purpose of examining the methods of nutri- 
tion education in South America,’ and a 
meeting of the WHO Expert Committee 
on Mental Health, in Geneva, to discuss 
the teaching of psychiatry and mental 
health promotion to medical students.” 


1 Ibid., p. 331-332. 
8 Ibid., p. 331. 
® Ibid., p. 332. 
10 Ibid., p. 331. 
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III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Arab League 


According to press reports, the Arab 
League Council, at an April 3, 1960, meet- 
ing in Cairo, decided tentatively that its 
members should sever diplomatic relations 
with France in protest of the second French 
atomic test in the Sahara, and recom- 
mended the freezing of French assets in 
several Arab countries, as well as the boy- 
cotting of Paris economically and cultur- 
ally. The action did not apply to Iraq and 
Tunisia, since they were not represented 
at the meeting, and it was considered 
doubtful that Lebanon would accede to 
such measures due to its traditional attach- 
ment to France. 

The fifteenth Arab conference on the 
operation of the boycott of Israel, meeting 
in June at Tripoli, with representatives of 
all members of the Arab League together 
with Kuwait present, reportedly -expressed 
satisfaction with the results of the boycott 
and stated its intention to continue the boy- 
cott until all “usurped rights” and property 
in Palestine had been regained.” In July, 
the League reportedly extended its eco- 
nomic boycott of Israel to Iran, because 
Iran had reaffirmed de facto recognition of 
Israel.’ President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic announced that he was clos- 
ing Cairo’s embassy in Teheran, and a 
spokesman for the Arab League said that 
the Arab countries would blacklist Iranian 
companies and ships. As a result of the 
United Arab Republic’s severance of diplo- 
matic relations with Iran, an ambassadorial- 
level session of the Arab Council was called 
in Cairo on August 8, at which the United 
Arab Republic delegate, according to the 
press, said that the action had been taken 


1The New York Times, April 4, 1960. For previ- 
ous information on the Arab League, see International 
Organization, Spring 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 
345-346. 

* The Times (London), June 22, 1960. 

>The New York Times, July 29, 1960. 


because supplying Israel with Iranian oil 
would constitute a threat to the Arab 
world.’ It was decided to postpone action, 
however, until the Arab League Council 
meeting in Beirut at the end of the month. 

The Arab League Foreign Ministers’ con- 
ference, opening in Beirut on August 22, 
with representatives of nine Arab League 
countries and Algeria present, reportedly 
formulated a series of resolutions later en- 
dorsed by the League Council, composed 
of the same representatives.’ A statement 
was said to have conceded that the confer- 
ence had avoided the main issues, on which 
agreement had not been expected. The 
most controversial issue, that of reviving 
Palestine as an entity and forming a Pales- 
tine army, was referred to a committee, 
which was to draw up a plan for the recov- 
ery of Palestine and report to the League 
as soon as possible. On Algeria, also, the 
conference was not able to reach agreement, 
acceding to Algeria’s demands for diplo- 
matic efforts to be exerted at the forthcom- 
ing UN session for the supervision of the 
application of self-determination to Algeria," 
but referring to the individual governments 
the demands of the Algerian extremists for 
boycotting France and for calling an Arab 
summit conference of kings and presidents.’ 
Another controversial issue, inter-Arab re- 
lations, was said to have been sidetracked 
by the reminder to members of the League’s 
principle of non-interference in internal af- 
fairs and in the recognition of the regimes 
of other members. No attempt was made, 
according to press reports, to discuss the 
dispute between Jordan and the United 
Arab Republic, although an appeal was 


4 Ibid., August 9, 1960. 

5 The Times (London), August 22, August 25, 
and August 29, 1960. 

8 Ibid., August 25, 1960. 

1 Ibid., August 29, 1960. 
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finally accepted to cease abusive radio and 
press campaigns. In the press release re- 
porting endorsement by the League Coun- 
cil of the resolution calling for an end to 
such campaigns, it was stated that mem- 
bers had been urged to strengthen the 
League and revise its charter in a bid for 
internal harmony.” 

On August 31, a special UN representa- 
tive was reportedly flown to the Middle 
East, on orders from  Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold, in an attempt to ease new 
tensions stemming from the assassination 
of Jordanian Premier Hazza Majali, after 


King Hussein had linked the assassins with 
responsible people in the United Arab Re- 
public.” According to a subsequent press 
report, Jordan had invited the Arab League 
to intercede in its quarrel with the United 
Arab Republic over the assassination of 
Premier Hazza Majali, and the Secretary- 
General of the League had agreed to visit 
Jordan to hear a first-hand explanation of 
the case.” It was also reported that the 
Jordan radio had resumed its attacks upon 
President Nasser’s government, particularly 
in the Syrian Region of the United .Arab 
Republic. 


Council of Europe 


Joint Meeting of Assemblies 

The seventh joint meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe and of the European 
Parliamentary Assembly of the European 
Communities was held on June 24 and 25, 
1960, in the House of Europe at Strasbourg, 
with the Presidents of the two Assemblies 
presiding alternately over the sittings.’ 

The theme of Europe’s economic rela- 
tions dominated the debate, which was 
opened with the presentation of a report 
from the European Parliamentary Assem- 
bly by Mr. Gaetano Martino (Italian Lib- 
eral), emphasizing two basic guiding prin- 
ciples for efforts toward European unity: 
1) the necessity for Europe’s political and 
economic integration; and 2) the obligation 
to maintain a liberal outlook in the activi- 
ties of the six-power communities. The 
report was followed by the speeches of 
the Presidents of the three Communities— 
the European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom), the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC), and the European 
Economic Community (EEC). Mr. Etienne 
Hirsch, President of the Euratom Commis- 

8 Ibid., August 26, 1960. 

*The New York Times, September 1, 1960. 

10 Ibid., September 2, 1960. 

1 Council of Europe News, July 1960 (New Series 


No. 9), p. 6-8. See also Forward in Europe, August 
1960 (Vol. 2, No. 3), p. 4-5. For a summary of 


sion, in discussing the program of the Com- 
mission, stated that one of its first tasks 
had been to draw up basic norms for health 
protection, and stressed the necessity for 
close cooperation between research workers 
and engineers. Then, examining Euratom 
in the wider context of the three Com- 
munities, he pointed to the importance of 
building a European outlook and reiterated 
that the Community remained open to 
other European countries ready to accept 
the obligations of the treaties. The Presi- 
dent of the High Authority of ECSC, Mr. 
Piero Malvestiti, referring to the Belgian 
coal crisis of the previous year which had 
necessitated reorganizing the coal market 
within the Community in such a way as 
to limit imports from third countries, called 
for a further coordination of energy re- 
sources, adding that in the near future the 
common interest would probably call for 
coordination in the energy field on a 
broader basis than that of the Six. The 
fundamental elements of the dialogue be- 
tween the two Assemblies, declared Mr. 
Walter Hallstein, President of EEC and 
the next speaker, were a profession of faith 
the previous meeting of the two Assemblies, see Inter- 
national Organization, Summer 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 3), 
p. 476-477; and for more recent information on the 


Council of Europe, see ibid., Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, 
No. 3), p. 477-480. 
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in European solidarity, the determination 
to deal on a concrete level with European 
partners, and the will to respect the obli- 
gations of the Community to the world at 
large. Commercial exchanges among the 
Six, he continued, had been intensified, 
and economic policies had come closer to- 
gether. Concerning the Community’s ex- 
ternal relations, he felt that the expansion 
to which consolidation of the Community 
had given rise had resulted in the develop- 
ment of external trade. Finally, in discuss- 
ing Atlantic cooperation, Mr. Hallstein 
stressed that specific European economic 
problems must be solved in conformity 
with the rules of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
Speaking for the Consultative Assembly, 
Mr. Peter Smithers (British Conservative), 
in presenting the report of the Political 
Committee, recalled that both Assemblies 
desired the political unification of Europe 
and that the Joint Meeting should see what 
progress could be made to this end. The 
emphasis of the speech by Mr. H. Vos 
(Dutch Labor), who spoke for the Eco- 
nomic Committee, was on relations between 
the Six and the Seven (the European Free 
Trade Association, or EFTA)); stressing 
the significance of January 1, 1962, the date 
when common external tariffs were to enter 
into force creating new preferences, he 
urged greater efforts toward linking the 
Seven as a whole with the Six. The fol- 
lowing speaker, Mr. Hermod Lannung 
(Danish Social Liberal), Chairman of the 
Legal Committee, stressed the need for a 
harmonization of legislation on the level 
of greater Europe, while Mr. Kraft (Dan- 
ish Conservative), Chairman of the Cultural 
Committee, warned against the dangers of 
cultural division incipient in economic divi- 
sion. Before the close of the debate, Lord 
Landsdowne, Joint Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary to the British Foreign Office, ad- 
dressed the Assembly on the British attitude 


2 Council of Europe News, July 1960 (New Series 
No. 9), p. 1. 

® Council of Europe Press Report, July 6, 1960; see 
also Forward in Europe, August 1960 (Vol. 2, No. 3), 
3. 


toward European integration, stating that 
the Six and the Seven should pursue their 
respective objectives while joining in the 
economic fusion of western Europe as a 
whole, and that the United Kingdom, al- 
though it could not abandon the Common- 
wealth, was prepared to review its former 
attitude. 


Committee of Ministers 


At a meeting of the Committee of Min- 
isters at deputy level from June 20 to 22, 
after a discussion of current business, a 
European Agreement on the Protection of 
Television Broadcasts was opened for sig- 
nature. The Agreement was signed with- 
out reservation as to ratification by the 
French representative, and signatures sub- 
ject to ratification were appended by the 
representatives of Denmark, Ireland, Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey. 


Other Matters 

In a press report of July 6, 1960, it was 
announced that the Netherlands govern- 
ment had deposited with the Council its 
acceptance of the right of individual peti- 
tion before the European Commission on 
Human Rights.” The Netherlands was the 
tenth state to accept the right of any person, 
nongovernmental organization, or group of 
individuals to bring a petition before that 
commission, and, as of the same date, eight 
states had accepted the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the European Court of Human 
Rights. On July 11, 1960, an application 
was lodged with the Commission by the 
Republic of Austria against the Republic 
of Italy, in which the Austrian government 
submitted that proceedings in the Italian 
courts leading to convictions for murder 
of a customs officer by Austrian citizens 
had been defective by reason of irregulari- 
ties contrary to the Convention for the 
Protection of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms.’ On July 29 and 30, 


*Council of Europe Press Report, July 18, 1960; 
see also Forward in Europe, August 1960 (Vol. 2, 
No. 3), p. 3. 
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1960, a subcommittee of the Commission 
on Human Rights examined the applica- 
tion submitted by a Danish citizen, Mr. 
Nielsen, charging a number of violations 
of the Convention on Human Rights in 
legal proceedings before the Danish courts, 
in which Mr. Nielsen had been seatenced 
to life imprisonment.’ After rejecting cer- 
tain parts of the application, the subcom- 
mittee set September 26, 1960, as the date 
of the oral hearing. 

Early in September, it was announced 
by the Council of Europe that the Court 
of Human Rights was to hear its first case 
—that of Gerald Lawless against the Re- 
public of Ireland charging illegal arrest and 
imprisonment—at a three-day session be- 
ginning on October 3, 1960.’ It was ex- 
pected that observers from countries all 
over the world would follow the proceed- 
ings, representing the beginning of an inter- 
national case law in the human rights field. 

In July, the Council’s Committee of Ex- 
perts on Public Health, holding its eleventh 
meeting in Strasbourg, drew up a European 
Agreement on the temporary importation 
of medical and surgical products, to enter 
into force on July 29, 1961, and decided 
that the coordinated research topic for 1961 
would be “Physical and Mental Health 
Problems facing Public Health Authorities 
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as a Result of the Growth of Automation.” 
On September 3, 1960, a Council of Europe 
Agreement was to come into force provid- 
ing that refugees resident in a member 
country no longer needed a visa to enter 
another member state.” On the same day, 
a meeting of the Council’s economic com- 
mittee in Stockholm reportedly adopted a 
draft declaration urging the fifteen Council 
member governments, including the United 
Kingdom, to make a joint effort to bring 
about a regional association agreement be- 
tween EEC, EFTA, and other member 
countries. The committee suggested that 
the proposed agreement provide for the 
following: a gradual elimination of customs 
duties and quotas in industrial goods; a 
harmonization of external tariffs; an ex- 
pansion of trade in agricultural products; 
and a coordination of commercial policies 
toward third countries and of economic, 
financial, and social policies. The recom- 
mendations were to be submitted to the 
Council’s Consultative Assembly, meeting 
in Strasbourg, September 21-23, 1960. 

In August, the annual European Prize of 
the Consultative Assembly was awarded to 
Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands in 
recognition of outstanding services toward 
promoting European unity.” 


European Communities 


European Parliamentary Assembly 

On May 17, 1960, the European Par- 
liamentary Assembly adopted unanimously, 
with 12 abstentions, a draft convention for 
election of its members by direct universal 
suffrage. The members of the Assembly 
were currently nominated by the six mem- 
ber national parliaments in proportion to 


5 Council of Europe Press Report, August 8, 1960; 
see also Council of Europe News, September 1960 
(New Series No. 10), p. 3. 

®6 Council of Europe Press Reports, September 9 and 
26, 1960. For previous information on the case, see 
Council of Europe News, July 1960 (New Series No. 
9), p. 1, and also International Organization, Summer 


1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 479. 
7 Council of Europe Press Report, July 6, 1960. 
8 Ibid., September 2, 1960. 


party strength, but were the draft project, 
which had first to be approved by the 
Council of Ministers and ratified by the 
six national parliaments, to come into ef- 
fect, a parliament directly responsible to the 
electorate of the six countries would be 
created for the first time. Elements of the 
proposal included: 1) an increase in the 


®° The Times (London), September 5, 1960. 

10 Council of Europe Press Report, August 18, 1960; 
see also Council of Europe News, September 1960 
(New Series No. 10), p. 2. 


1For a summary of previous activities, see Inter- 
national Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), 
Pp. 480-483. 

2 Bulletin from the European Community, July 


1960 (No. 40), p. 1, 4-5. 
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number of members from 142 to 426 who 
would vote individually and be forbidden 
to accept imperative instructions; and 2) a 
temporary provision proposing that, until 
the end of the transition period of the 
common market, only two-thirds of the 
members be directly elected, the other third 
to be appointed by the national parliaments 
as at present. 

During the session of the Assembly at 
the end of June, following the Joint Meet- 
ing with the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe,’ the question of the 
establishment of a European University was 
the main topic of discussion.’ In the gen- 
eral debate, the value of personal contacts 
between professors and students of different 
nationalities was stressed, but it was em- 
phasized also that the institution should be 
independent of national influences and phil- 
osophical prejudices. With a single absten- 
tion, the Assembly unanimously adopted a 
resolution reportedly urging the six govern- 
ments to make an early decision on the 
project, so that, if approved, the university 
could open in Florence, Italy, by October 
1961. Current plans called for a student 
body of 500 postgraduate students, with the 
addition later of undergraduate courses. 


European Coal and Steel Community 


In December 1959 and January 1960 the 
High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community (ECSC) received a num- 
ber of requests for readaptation of miners, 
timed to be handled before the expiration, 
on February 9, 1960, of transition period 
provisions enabling the High Authority to 
give substantial aid to miners who had 
lost or changed jobs as a result of the in- 
troduction of the common market for coal 
and steel.” The large number of readapta- 
tion demands—s52 from Germany, 25 from 
Belgium, 11 from Italy, and five from 
France—totaling three times as many as 
the High Authority had previously received 


_ *For a summary of the Joint Meeting, see this 
issue, p. 676-677. 

* Forward in Europe, August 1960 (Vol. 2, No. 3), 
‘3. 


during the whole existence of the common 
market, had resulted from an_ intensifica- 
tion of the program for closing or concen- 
trating uneconomic pits. Although a small 
number of the readaptation applications 
had to be rejected because the difficulties 
of the pits or firms involved were not a 
result of the operation of the common mar- 
ket, the remaining ones were approved 
before the expiration of the transition 
period, bringing to 110,000 the number of 
workers affected by closures and the reor- 
ganization of firms, mostly in the coal in- 
dustry. A significant feature of the recent 
wave of readaptation projects was the sub- 
mission to the High Authority of the first 
applications for aid in setting up new in- 
dustries in badly hit coal-mining areas, an 
example being the Borinage area of Bel- 
gium. 

The continuity of the High Authority’s 
readaptation policy was ensured by the 
addition of a clause to the ECSC Treaty 
permitting readaptation aid to firms which 
had undergone any structural change as a 
result of changes in marketing conditions. 
The new section was approved in January 
by the Council of Ministers, subsequently 
by the Court of Justice, and in March by 
the European Parliament. This was the 
first time since its formation that the Par- 
liament had acted as a legislature and the 
first time that one of the three Community 
treaties had been modified by bringing 
into play all the institutions concerned. 


European Economic Community 

According to the press, the third annual 
report of the Executive Commission of the 
common market had claimed that the 
Community was fostering world trade and 
prosperity not only among member states 
but also among countries outside the Com- 
munity.. The Commission foresaw as a 
reasonable possibility in the coming years 
an average annual increase of 4-5 percent 


5 The New York Times, July 3, 1960. 

6 Bulletin from the European Community, July 
1960 (No. 40), p. 11-13. 

7 The Times (London), June 14, 1960. 
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in gross national production within the 
Community. On June 23 the press reported 
that the Commission had declared trade 
between members to have been 40 percent 
higher in the first quarter of 1960 than in 
the same period of 1959, according to un- 
official figures, and that imports and ex- 
ports had also increased, with imports up 
nearly one-fifth over the previous year.” It 
was admitted that several special factors, 
chiefly recovery from the 1958 recession 
and the devaluation of the French franc, 
had accounted for much of the trade in- 
crease, and that even internally progress 
had been negligible on some matters, such 
as transport discrimination. It was also 
reported at the end of June that outsiders 
had seemingly made some headway in their 
attempts to prevent the common market 
from adopting a strongly protectionist agri- 
cultural policy.’ In the field of wheat and 
other grains, the Executive Commission re- 
poriedly had decided to remove from its 
proposed common farm policy any use of 
direct quantitative restrictions against im- 
ports, with licenses offered freely, although 
subject to variable fees. It was further said 
that the Commission had dropped from its 
proposals a provision designed to control 
imports by requiring reports from any im- 
porter bringing in more than the quantity 
of a base year. Further, a compromise was 
reported on tobacco which, if accepted by 
the six governments, was to leave imported 
tobacco an important place in the market. 

As of July 1, 1960, tariffs were reportedly 
to drop by ro percent on imports within 
the European Community, following the 
initial 1o-percent cut of January 1, 1959, 
under the provisions of the treaty establish- 
ing the Community.” It was expected that 
the tariff cut would result eventually in 
lower prices for European consumers, al- 
though this reduction, and the reported 
20-percent reduction by members of the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 


8 The New York Times, June 23, 1960. 
9 Ibid., June 27, 1960. 
” Ibid., July 1, 1960. 


on imports within the seven-nation associa- 
tion, signaled the economic division of the 
continent. A third cut of 10 percent on 
common market tariffs was scheduled for 
December 31, 1960, and a fourth, possibly 
doubled, for December 31, 1961, bringing 
total reductions then to 50 percent.” Also, 
measures to dismantle quantitative restric- 
tions were initiated in 1959 and 1960, sub- 
stantially increasing the possibilities of trade 
within the Community’s borders, and it 
was expected that quotas would be abol- 
ished altogether by 1961. Proposals were 
forwarded to the Council of Ministers in 
July 1960 for a common agricultural policy 
for the six countries, including coordina- 
tion of the market organizations of the 
member states. 

In August, the press announced that of- 
ficial estimates published by the Executive 
Commission of the common market had re- 
vealed a growth in production of 11 per- 
cent for 1960 and had predicted an unoffi- 
cial increase of 6 percent for 1961.” Al- 
though the figures seemed to imply a slow- 
ing of the rate of growth for the coming 
year, the press report continued, a slowing 
of expansion had already begun, and the 
higher rate for 1960 was due to a steep rise 
in output toward the end of 1959 after a 
semi-recession during the first half of the 
same year. Nevertheless, the report pointed 
out, the common market was continuing 
to grow satisfactorily. 

The Summer months of 1960 saw discus- 
sion and negotiation on the integration and 
expansion of the Community. In early 
July, it was announced that a series of bi- 
lateral talks had begun between the Greek 
government and Italy and France to settle 
some of the difficulties in establishing a link 
between Greece and the European Com- 
munity.” The main opposition to Greece’s 
association with the Six came from the 
aforementioned countries, which were re- 
luctant to grant Greek agricultural prod- 


1 Bulletin from the European Community, August 
1960 (No. 41), p. I-10. 

12 The New York Times, August 22, 1960. 

13 The Times (London), July 8, 1960. 
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ucts the same tariff reductions as those 
accorded to members. Initiatives reported 
from Bonn during the summer urged the 
accelerated integration of the Community,” 
and discussion of the adherence of the 
United Kingdom to the common market.” 
In June, West Germany proposed a six- 
nation summit conference to consider, inter 
alia: 1) fusion of the executive councils of 
the Economic Community, the Coal and 
Steel Community, and the Atomic Energy 
Community, a proposal currently, accord- 
ing to reports, under discussion by the in- 
terested organizations and the six-nation 
governments;” and 2) direct popular elec- 
tions to the Parliamentary Assembly, a pro- 
posal previously adopted by the Assembly 
itself.” In August talks with United King- 
dom Prime Minister Macmillan, West Ger- 
man Chancellor Adenauer, it was reported, 
had announced his interest in facilitating 
the continuation of Commonwealth free 
entry, should the United Kingdom asso- 
ciate itself more closely with Europe. This 
announcement stimulated further discus- 
sion between West Germany and its part- 
ners in the common market, on the one 
hand, and between the United Kingdom 
and the Commonwealth, as well as the 
EFTA nations, on the other, thereby open- 
ing a new channel of negotiation on the 


United Kingdom’s association with the 
Community.” The West German moves 
toward the United Kingdom were part- 
of the larger question of the relationship 
between the Community and EFTA as a 
whole, which occupied European thinking 
during the summer of 1960. At a twenty- 
nation trade conference in Paris in June, 
in which members both of the Community 
and of EFTA had participated, accommo- 
dation between the two groups was dis- 
cussed, although according to press reports 
the six members of the common market 
made clear their unwillingness for the time 
being to negotiate any long-term solution 
with the EFTA countries.” Nevertheless, 
it was reportedly decided to set up a study 
group to examine the tariff changes con- 
templated by the Six and the Seven with 
a view to negotiations within the frame- 
work of the tariff conference of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tarifis and Trade 
(GATT) in September, and to analyze 
data collected by a special committee show- 
ing where difficulties might arise for par- 
ticular industries in individual countries. 
It was also decided that, in order to achieve 
further progress, the twenty-nation trade 
committee should watch longer-term devel- 
opments in order to allow discussions be- 
tween the Six and the Seven to continue. 


European Free Trade Association 


An arrangement between India and the 
United Kingdom was reported on June 9, 
1960, in which India agreed to waive, so 
far as the seven countries of the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA) were con- 
cerned, some of the preferences enjoyed by 
Indian exports in the United Kingdom, 
insisting, however, on safeguards to protect 
Indian goods from EFTA competition.’ 
The United Kingdom, in return, promised 
not to increase the current level of duties 


4 The New York Times, June 30, 1960. 

% The Times (London), August 12 and 13, 1960. 

16 Bulletin from the European Community, July 1960 
(No. 40), p. 3-4. 

17 See above, p. 678-679. 

1% The Times (London), August 12 and 13, 1960. 


on Indian goods, as well as to review the 
entire pattern of trade, if, at a future date, 
EFTA were to collaborate with the com- 
mon market countries. 

In July, an agreement between the United 
Kingdom and Australia was reported in 
which Australia agreed to waive trade 
preferences on imports of nine products 
from the EFTA countries, although the 
preferences were to continue in effect 
against other countries. The products in- 


19 Ibid., June 10, 1960. 

1 The Times (London), June 9, 1960; for previous 
information on EFTA, see International Organization, 
Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 483-484. 

2 The Times (London), July 4, 1960. 
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cluded leather, luncheon meat, and lead, 
Australia’s major preference in the United 
Kingdom market for dairy products re- 
maining intact. 

Apprehension was reportedly voiced, first 
in the United Kingdom and then in Swit- 
zerland,’ over the economic split effectuated 
by the simultaneous 1o-percent decrease in 
the inner tariffs of the common market 
countries and the 20-percent decrease of tar- 
iffs among the EFTA countries as of July 
1, 1960. The United Kingdom urged ex- 
porters to make a determined effort to ex- 
pand sales in the other EFTA countries, in 
a move to counteract any drop in sales to 
members of the common market. In Swit- 
zerland, officials feared a disruption of busi- 
ness due to tariff walls between the two 
European trading communities, which 
would result in difficulties for Swiss chemi- 


cal concerns with subsidiaries in Germany 
and for machinery makers, who in the past 
had exported 4o percent of their products 
to common market countries. 

A further step in Finnish preparations to 
become associated with EFTA resulted 
from a Soviet agreement to negotiations 
with Finland, beginning in November, 
aimed at clearing the way for Finland to 
become an associate member of EFTA.' 
Currently, about one-fifth of Finland’s trade 
was reported to be with the Soviet Union, 
and about one-third with members of the 
EFTA countries. 

It was reported on September 4 that the 
first Secretary-General of EFTA, Mr. Frank 
E. Figgures, an Under Secretary at the 
Treasury of the United Kingdom, had as- 
sumed his duties as head of the permanent 


staff of EFTA in Geneva? 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 

According to press reports, a meeting of 
the permanent Council of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) on 
March 10, 1960, announced the full support 
of the Council for the Western disarma- 
ment plan providing for progressive nuclear 
and conventional disarmament in three 
stages which was to be presented at the 
ten-nation disarmament conference the fol- 
lowing week.’ 

The annual Spring ministerial meeting 
of the North Atlantic Council took place 
in Istanbul, Turkey, from May 2 to 4, 
1960. Mr. Halvard Lange, Norwegian 
Foreign Minister and President of the 
Council, in his opening remarks, stressed 
the need for cooperation, reportedly point- 
ing out that the unity of the NATO alli- 
ance was essential for its efficiency in inter- 
national affairs and vital for the national 


3 The New York Times, July 2 and September 11, 
1960. 
4 Ibid., September 5, 1960. 

5 Ibid. 

1The Times (London), March 11 and 14, 1960. 
For information on previous activities of NATO, see 


security of every member country. Mr. 
Paul-Henri Spaak, the Secretary-General of 
the Council, observed in his report that 
NATO defense arrangements had im- 
proved during the year under review, but 
that there was still a gap between military 
requirements and what individual govern- 
ments were able to pay. The two main 
topics of discussion of the meeting, how- 
ever, were disarmament, and Germany and 
West Berlin, and the press reported full 
agreement on these issues. A communiqué 
issued at the close of the session included 
the following points: 1) support of nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union to the end 
of improving international relations; 2) 
support of the Western plan for disarma- 
ment by stages under effective controls; 3) 
reafirmation of the view that reunification 
on the basis of self-determination was the 
only solution of the German problem; and 
International Organization, Spring 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 
2), Pp. 355-358. 

2 NATO Letter, June 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 6), Pp. 
16-17; see also The New York Times, May, 3, 4, and 


5, 1960, and The Times (London), May 4 and 5, 
1960. 
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4) a declaration that the Atlantic alliance 
could not be satisfied with a relaxation of 
tensions in some areas while propaganda 
attacks against individual members of the 
alliance continued to cause tensions in other 
areas. The Council also heard reports on 
the topics likely to be discussed at the forth- 
coming summit conference and was said to 
have expressed its agreement with the posi- 
tions of the United States, France, and the 
United Kingdom. Finally, concerning the 
working of the alliance, it welcomed the 
progress accomplished in various fields and 
reafirmed its determination to continue ef- 
forts toward political and economic cooper- 
ation and solidarity. 

A special meeting of the Council was 
held in NATO headquarters on May 19 
following upon the decision of the Soviet 
Union not to take part in the summit con- 
ference which was to have opened in Paris 
on May 16." The Council approved a dec- 
laration by France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States reiterating their 
readiness to seek the solution of interna- 
tional disputes by negotiation, and reaf- 
firmed the solidarity of the alliance. 

In accordance with a December 1959 de- 
cision of the Council, the defense ministers 
of the alliance met in Paris on March 31 
and April 1, 1960, for a discussion of mili- 
tary problems." The ministers, discussing 
ways of obtaining the best use of the re- 
sources devoted to defense in the light of 
the improvement in the economic situation 
and technical progress of most member 
countries, considered proposals for, among 
other things, increasing cooperation and 
avoiding duplication in research, develop- 
ment, and production of armaments, im- 
proving the logistics system of the allied 
forces and their training facilities, and 
meeting defense requirements. According 
to press reports, the defense ministers 
agreed that there should be more integra- 


8 NATO Letter, June 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 6), p. 
17; see also The New York Times, May 20, 1960. 

*NATO Letter, April 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 4), p. 
16, and May 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 5), p. 23. 

5 The New York Times, April 2, 1960, and The 
Times (London), April 1 and 2, 1960. 


tion under NATO of the logistics system 
in central Europe, in response to the Ger- 
man appeal for supply bases and maneuver 
areas. Also evoking considerable discus- 
sion was a paper presented by the defense 
minister of the United Kingdom, Mr. Har- 
old Watkinson, in which the major em- 
phasis was on the need to increase NATO’s 
ability to mobilize forces in western Eu- 
rope, and which urged priority to training, 
manpower, and fire power as a tactical and 
strategic deterrent to Soviet aggression.” 
Mr. Watkinson’s report, based on the 
assumption that any conflict in Europe 
would either be brief, limited, and local, or 
total and thermonuclear, was said to have 
proposed that forces should stock enough 
supplies and equipment for 30 days only, 
rather than for the go currently planned 
for by the NATO military committee. Both 
the question of German supply bases and 
the proposal of the United Kingdom were 
reported to have been sent to the NATO 
military committee for its consideration. 


Other Matters 

A NATO anti-submarine warfare sym- 
posium was held at the headquarters of 
Admiral Jerauld Wright, NATO’s Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic (SACLANT), 
February 8-12, 1960, to assess the present 
and future submarine threat to the North 
Atlantic sea lanes, and to discuss means of 
expanding the anti-submarine capabilities 
of the alliance.’ During the same month, 
on February 15 and 16, the annual training 
conference of the Allied Command, Atlan- 
tic, was also held at headquarters." The 
basic purpose of the conference, which 
brought together 35 allied staff representa- 
tives, was to set up schedules and designate 
forces for NATO air and sea exercises in 
the Allied Command, Atlantic, and to re- 
view what had been learned in the past. 

During the period April 7-8, 1960, Gen- 


® The New York Times, April 1, 1960, and The 
Times (London), March 30 and 31, and April 1, 1960. 

™ NATO Letter, March 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 3), 
p. 10. 

8 Ibid., April 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 4), p. 19. 











eral Lauris Norstad, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe (SACEUR), held one of 
his periodic conferences with the Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the four major sub- 
ordinate commands of Allied Command 
for discussion of major topics of military 
interest.’ Also during April, the ninth an- 
nual SHAPE Medical Conference, enabling 
NATO medical authorities to exchange in- 
formation on all aspects of medical prob- 
lems facing the alliance in peace and war, 
was held at SHAPE headquarters;” about 
120 eminent medical authorities from 
NATO nations attended the conference, 
the general theme of which was preventive 
medicine. 

At the end of May study groups of 
outstanding young political leaders from 
NATO member nations participated in the 
Second Atlantic Conference of Young Po- 
litical Leaders in Washington, D. C.” The 
70 delegates in attendance studied the meth- 
ods by which the Soviet Union had used 
psychological warfare as a technique of 
international diplomacy, and considered as 
well a number of questions pertaining to 
the NATO countries. During the same 
month, the press announced a joint effort 
by a consortium of NATO-country firms to 
produce a new NATO maritime reconnais- 
sance aircraft, the first time in the history 
of aircraft production that a special aircraft 
had been designed and built by a number 
of different factories in various countries.” 

On June 26, the press announced a joint 
agreement between United States and Ital- 
ian manufacturing firms for the production 
of a surface-to-air anti-aircraft rocket, and 
an air-to-air missile, both types to become 
standard equipment of European NATO 
forces.” In July, a summer seminar, at- 
tended by about 70 scientists from all 
NATO countries, was reportedly held on 
the island of Corfu for the purpose of dis- 


9 Ibid., May 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 5), p. 23. 
” Ibid., p. 23-24. 

1 [bid., June 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 6), p. 16. 
12 The Times (London), May 3, 1960. 
189 The New York Times, June 26, 1960. 
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cussing the physics of outer space and the 
upper atmosphere.” 

According to a press report of September 
24, diplomatic sources had disclosed that 
three important steps had been taken by 
the North Atlantic allies to strengthen the 
command structure and military effective- 
ness of NATO: 1) members had agreed 
to establish a unified air defense command 
for western Europe; 2) the Central Army 
Group in West Germany, composed of 
German, French, and United States troops, 
had been transferred to the NATO com- 
mand, to be at the disposal of NATO Land 
Forces, Europe; and 3) arrangements had 
been completed permitting assignment of 
nuclear weapons to French troops in West 
Germany and providing for a NATO-wide 
training program for nuclear weapons and 
for troops with a nuclear capability within 
the alliance’s command.” 

During the period under review, a small- 
scale NATO naval/air exercise called 
“Dawn Breeze V,” the object of which 
was to improve the tactical training for 
surface, air, and submarine courses, was 
held in the eastern Atlantic and Channel 
areas from March 14 to April 1, 1960," 
while a second such exercise, “Fair Wind 
Five,” designed to provide training in co- 
ordinated and anti-submarine procedures 
and in air defense, was held in the North 
Sea Skagerrak area between June 10 and 
July 1.“ Also during June, General Nor- 
stad directed his second indoor exercise, 
“Shapex 60,” at SHAPE headquarters, at 
which one of the chief topics of discussion 
was the increasing impact of modern tech- 
nological developments on allied strategy. 
In September, the press announced a con- 
current series of European-wide NATO 
land, sea, and air training exercises, which 
included a warship battle, simulated nuclear 


14 Tbid., July 26, 1960. 

15 Ibid., September 24, 1960. 

16 NATO Letter, May 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 5), p. 24- 
17 [bid., August 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 8), p. 18. 
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attacks by carrier aircraft, surface raiders, 
and bombers, and land maneuvers.” 

Also during this period, the following 
appointments or changes in command were 
made: 1) in April 1960 Vice-Admiral 
Charles L. G. Evans of the United King- 
dom was appointed to succeed Vice-Ad- 
miral Woods as Deputy SACLANT;” 2) 
Vice-Admiral Harold T. Deutermann 
(USN) relieved Vice-Admiral William R. 
Smedberg (USN) as Commander, Striking 


Fleet, Atlantic; 3) Admiral Sir Caspar 
John was appointed to succeed Admiral 
Sir William Davis as Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Home Fleet and as NATO 
Commander-in-Chief, Eastern Atlantic; 4) 
as of April 13, General of the French Air 
Force Maurice Challe succeeded General 
Jean Valluy as Commander-in-Chief, Allied 
Forces, Central Europe;” and 5) General 
Sir Hugh Stockwell replaced General Sir 
Richard Gale as Deputy SACEUR.” 


Organization of American States 


Conference of Foreign Ministers 

A conference of the foreign ministers of 
the Organization of American States (OAS) 
opened in San José, Costa Rica, on August 
16, 1960, to discuss an agenda reportedly 
headed by the following items: 1) “strength- 
ening of continental solidarity and of the 
inter-American system, especially before the 
threats of extracontinental intervention”; 
and 2) “inter-American cooperation 
for the defense of American democratic 
institutions against subversive activities of 
any organization, government, or its agents, 
directed against these institutions.” The 
Council had rejected a Cuban substitute 
agenda centering on charges of United 
States aggression against Cuba. 

The first phase of the conference consid- 
ered the problem, raised by Venezuela, of 
interference by the Dominican Republic in 
the internal affairs of other nations on the 
continent. The conference immediately 
ran into disagreement, reportedly due to 
divergent opinions on how best to deal 
with the Trujillo dictatorship in the 
Dominican Republic.’ The Venezuelan pro- 
posal before the conferznce demanded that 
all sanctions provided for by the 1947 Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 

8 The New York Times, September 21, 22, 23, and 
* NATO Letter, April 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 4), p. 18. 

” Ibid., July 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 7), p. 20. 

1 [bid., August 1960 (Vol. 8, No. 8), p. 18. 


_ The New York Times, August 17, 1960; see also 
ibid., August 14, 1960. For a summary of previous 


(signed in Rio de Janeiro)—except for the 
use of military force—be ordered against 
the Dominican government. A group of 
fourteen Latin American foreign ministers, 
on the other hand, recommended only 
moderate punitive measures such as rupture 
of diplomatic relations and some economic 
sanctions, and the establishment of a spe- 
cial committee to assist the Dominican Re- 
public with democratic advancement. The 
United States, in still another proposal, rec- 
ommended that an OAS committee with 
extensive powers be sent to the Dominican 
Republic to oversee the holding of elec- 
tions within a specific and reasonable period 
of time. A compromise was finally reached, 
reportedly against United States’ objections, 
in the form of a resolution condemning the 
Dominican Republic for its acts of aggres- 
sion against Venezuela and calling for an 
immediate break of diplomatic relations 
with the Dominican government by OAS 
members, as well as limited economic sanc- 
tions.. This marked the first time, accord- 
ing to the press, in the history of the inter- 
American system that sanctions had been 
recommended in accordance with the 1947 
treaty, and the first time in the history of 
international organizations that a member 
activities of OAS, see International Organization, Sum- 
mer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 484-485. 

2 The New York Times, August 17, 1960; see also 
ibid., July 3, 9, 21, and 27, 1960. 

3 Ibid., August 14, 17, 19, and 20, 1960, and 


The Times (London), August 20 and 22, 1960. 
4The New York Times, August 23, 1960. 
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state had been punished in peacetime by 
its own organization for actions against 
another country. Before the vote was taken 
on sanctions against the Dominican Re- 
public, the Dominican delegation reportedly 
walked out of the conference, thereby boy- 
cotting the second part.’ 

The second phase of the San José confer- 

ence dealt with the Soviet threat to inter- 
American unity and to democracy in the 
western hemisphere, and with related dif- 
ferences between the United States and 
Cuba.” Verbal tensions between Cuba and 
the United States as expressed in OAS had 
dated from June 27, when the United States 
had submitted a note to the Inter-American 
Peace Committee accusing Cuba of provoc- 
ative actions against the United States, 
resulting in increased tensions in the Carib- 
bean area.’ United States charges were re- 
portedly answered in a Cuban memoran- 
dum submitted to the Committee in early 
August, charging the United States with 
attempting to overthrow the Fidel Castro 
government. Supplementary United States 
documents were said to have centered on 
_the infiltration of communism into Cuba 
and the deprivation of individual liberty 
there, and in his address to the conference 
United States Secretary of State Christian 
Herter urged OAS to curb Cuba’s drift to 
communism.” 

In the case of Cuba, also, opinion on a 
solution was stated to have been divided.” 
One group of Latin American countries, in- 
cluding Mexico, Peru, Chile, and Brazil, 
had reportedly suggested prior to the open- 
ing of the conference that Cuba be dealt 
with as lightly as possible, on the ground 
of resistance to the injection of ideological 
issues into an inter-American dispute. How- 
ever, according to the press, after the open- 
ing of the conference the trend toward 
taking a firm stand against communist and 
other subversive activities in the hemisphere 


5 Ibid., August 21, 1960. 

6 Ibid., August 17, 1960. 

7 [bid., June 30, 1960. 

8 Ibid., August 3, 1960. 

9 Ibid., August 23 and 25, 1960. 


was strengthened. Although Cuba rejected 
the United States contention that accept- 
ance of Soviet military protection involved 
a dangerous act of communist intervention, 
and, in addition, offered a resolution urg- 
ing the conference to warn the United 
States to abstain from policies of interven- 
tion, provocation, and aggression, a differ- 
ent resolution, which was sponsored by 
Bolivia, Venezuela, Mexico, Panama, Peru, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, and Honduras, and 
which condemned extra-continental _politi- 
cal or military intervention in American 
affairs and proposed the creation of a high- 
level five-nation committee to arrange for 
the settlement of inter-American contro- 
versies, reportedly received more support. 
A parallel resolution, sponsored by the same 
group of countries minus El Salvador, as- 
sured Cuba of the support of the American 
republics in the struggle for economic im- 
provement and social justice. In an effort 
to conciliate the divergent views, a com- 
mittee of eleven members was appointed on 
August 27 to draw up as a basis of discus- 
sion a draft resolution rejecting extra-terri- 
torial intervention in the Americas and urg- 
ing all the American states to submit to 
the discipline of the inter-American  sys- 
tem.” At the meeting on August 28, the 
conference reportedly voted down, 18 to 1, 
the Cuban resolution warning the United 
States against continuing intervention and 
aggression. After the foreign ministers had 
approved the first paragraphs of the Dec- 
laration of San José, the final draft of the 
meeting, which censured Cuba, although 
no specific mention of Cuba was made, for 
accepting Soviet military protection against 
possible United States attack, the Cuban 
delegation walked out of the conference.” 
According to the press, the draft text of 
the Declaration of San José, which was 
adopted unanimously by the foreign min- 
isters on August 29, included the following 

10 [bid., August 14, 22, 26, and 27, 1960, and The 
Times (London), August 26, 1960. 

The New York Times, August 28, 1960. 


12 [bid., August 29 and 30, 1960, and The Time: 
(London), August 29 and 30, 1960. 
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provisions: 1) condemnation of extra-conti- 
nental intervention, or threat of interven- 
tion; 2) rejection of Sino-Soviet attempts 
to make use of the political, economic, or 
social situation of any American state, inas- 
much as such attempts were capable of 
destroying hemispheric unity and jeopard- 
izing the peace of the hemisphere; 3) re- 
afirmation of the principle of noninter- 
vention by any American state in the 
internal or external affairs of the other 
American states; 4) reafirmation of the 
incompatibility of the inter-American sys- 
tem with any form of totalitarianism; and 
5) reassertion of confidence in the inter- 
American system. The ministers also 
agreed, according to reports, to the crea- 
tion of an OAS six-nation committee to 
conciliate differences between Cuba and the 
United States and to mediate in other 
Caribbean problems, but little hope was ex- 
pressed that the committee would play an 
effective role in the near future. 


Inter-American Economic Conference 

The third meeting of the 21-nation com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of the 
chiefs of state of the American republics 
and established in Autumn 1958 to formu- 
late a plan to accelerate the economic de- 
velopment of Latin America, reportedly 
opened in Bogota, Colombia, on September 
5, 1960." Discussion centered on recom- 
mendations for a cooperative campaign to 
raise the living standards of Latin America, 
and particular interest was evoked by a 
United States plan, outlined by Under 
Secretary of State Douglas Dillon at the 
first session of the meeting, which author- 
ized funds of $500 million, already ap- 
proved by Congress, as a first step in a 
social development program for Latin 
America. The funds reportedly were to 
be used for low-cost housing, agrarian 
reform, and education, and were to be ad- 
ministered primarily through the new Inter- 


13 The New York Times, September 4 and 7, 1960, 
and The Times (London), September 6, 1960. 

“The New York Times, September 6, 1960, and 
The Times (London), September 7, 1960. 


American Bank and the International Co- 

operation Administration. Reaction, on the 

whole, to the United States plan was favor- 

able, with enthusiastic support announced, 

according to the press, by Dr. Lleras, Presi- 

dent of Colombia, at the opening meeting 

of the conference. Dr. Lleras also cited 

the creation of the Inter-American Develop- 

ment Bank, the cooperation of the United 

States in an international plan to stabilize 

coffee prices, the decision of a group of 
Latin American countries to form a com- 
mon market, and the emergence in a num- 
ber of countries of agrarian reform and 
industrial development programs, as en- 
couraging signs, while, on the other hand, 
pointing to the uncertainty and confusion 
resulting from declining commodity prices. 
Less enthusiastic about the United States 
plan was Brazil, which, while admitting 
the importance of social and educational 
reform, reportedly took the position that 
the plan did not meet the demand for long- 
term development capital at low interest 
rates.” Also, the press expected some local 
opposition to the provision of the United 
States plan that was stated to have called 
for an assurance of willingness, on the part 
of Latin American governments, to advance 
effective social reforms whatever the objec- 
tions of vested interests in their countries.” 
Two resolutions were reportedly passed 
vis-d-vis western Europe by the conference: 
one, proposed by Argentina, Brazil, Colom- 
bia, and the United States, calling on 
western European countries to facilitate im- 
ports from Latin America and to increase 
their participation in development financ- 
ing in Latin America; and the other, call- 
ing on the OAS Council to establish a sys- 
tem of mutual consultation with the new 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development.” At the closing session 
of the conference, the Act of Bogota, an 
expanded version of the United States pro- 
posed social development plan, was adopted, 


% The New York Times, September 4, 1960. 
16 The Times (London), September 6, 1960. 
17 The New York Times, September 10, 1960. 
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according to the press, with Cuba as the 
only dissenting voice.” The act set forth 
proposals on land reform, low-cost housing, 
education, and health, and suggested that 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council undertake to organize annual con- 
sultative meetings to review the social and 
economic progress of member countries. It 
also provided for the creation of a special 
fund for social development as part of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 


Other Matters 

The first meeting between officials of the 
Inter-American Development Bank and the 
Free Trade Zone Association was reported 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, toward the mid- 
dle of June 1960.” It was agreed that the 
two groups complemented each other in 
working toward regional economic develop- 
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ment and that close working ties should 
be maintained. In discussing the progress 
of the Bank, Dr. Herrera, President of the 
institution, was said to have stated that the 
Bank, which planned to give high priority 
to the industrial programs of members of 
the Free Trade Zone, hoped to realize its 
first $150 million in capital by October 1, 
1960, since the deadline for payment of the 
first 20 percent of each country’s capital 
quota was September 30. The provisional 
committee of the Free Trade Zone report- 
edly foresaw ratification of the Zone’s treaty 
by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Paraguay 
before that date, with the first major nego- 
tiations for reduction of duties on goods 
traded within the area to be held in Octo- 
ber, and operation of the treaty to begin 
around January 1, 1961. 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


Conference on Reorganization 


There was announced in Paris, in July, 
a series of meetings attended by representa- 
tives of the eighteen member countries of 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), as well as by repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Canada, and 
the European Communities, which were 
concerned with the framework and scope 
of the new Organization for European 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
intended to replace OEEC.’ Discussion 
centered on whether or not the solution 
of trade problems should be included as 
one of the objectives of the future organiza- 
tion, with differences of opinion over the 
scope of the organization being expressed by 
proponents of the Europe of the old OEEC 
versus participants in the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) and others, the 
former convinced of the need for a Euro- 
pean forum of discussion of trade questions, 

18 [bid., September 12 and 13, 1960, and The Times 
(London), September 13, 1960. 

19 The New York Times, June 20, 1960. 


1The New York Times, July 17, 1960, and The 
Times (London), July 21, 22, and 25, 1960. For a 


and the latter preferring to work out such 
problems through the world organization 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). A special report,’ consid- 
ered at «4 previous meeting of the same 
represeniatives in May, had recommended 
the establishment of an organization which 
was to be largely a consultative body with 
no definite responsibility for trade questions, 
but because of disagreement on the part 
of some of the smaller countries, notably 
Sweden and Switzerland, a working party 
had been set up, which, at the July meet- 
ing, recommended the establishment of a 
trade committee, whose task was to be the 
examination of all trade questions, subject 
to some liberalization of OEEC obligations. 
Another difference between OEEC and the 
proposed new organization was to be the 
composition of membership, since the new 
organization was to include Canada and 
the United States in addition to the old 
summary of previous activities of OEEC, see Ipter- 
national Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 
3), Pp. 485-486. 


2? For a summary of the report, see International 
Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 485. 
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OEEC members. Compromise was finally 
reached when France and the United States, 
which had opposed giving trade a promi- 
nent role in the new organization, agreed 
that OECD should include a trade com- 
mittee with the following functions: 1) 
discussion, regularly or at the request of a 
member, of general trade policies and prac- 
tices; 2) examination of specific trade prob- 
lems affecting members and their overseas 
territories; and 3) examination of unsolved 
long and short term trade problems, re- 
portedly a reference to the split between 
the common market and the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA).* It was 
expected that the charter of the new organi- 
zation would be ready for approval by the 
end of 1960, and, assuming ratification by 
the national parliaments in the first half 
of 1961, it was hoped that OECD would 
begin functioning by September 1961. The 
principal tasks of OECD were to be: 1) 
to encourage and coordinate the economic 
policies of member countries; 2) to con- 
tribute to the expansion of developing 
countries, within or outside OECD; and 3) 
to facilitate the development of world trade 
and settle trade problems. Before the close 
of the meeting, Mr. Thorkil Kristensen, a 
former Danish Minister of Finance, was ap- 
pointed Secretary-General designate and 
chairman of the preparatory committee to 
complete the draft of the charter.’ 


First Annual Report of the European 
Monetary Agreement 


The Board of Management’s first re- 
port on the European Monetary Agree- 
ment (EMA), the institutional framework 
drafted in 1955 for continuing the mone- 
tary cooperation and mutual consultation 
established under the European Payments 
Union (EPU), described as a success the 
transition from regional transferability un- 
der EPU to worldwide transferability.” The 

*The New York Times, July 23, 1960, and The 
Times (London), July 25, 1960. 

*Council of Europe News, September 1960 (New 


Series No. 10), p. 5, and The Times (London), July 
25, 1960. 
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year 1959—the first year, after a long inter- 
ruption, in which all the major European 
currencies were convertible—had been char- 
acterized by renewed expansion, relative 
price stability, and a strong current surplus 
in the balance of payments of most mem- 
ber countries. Liberalization of trade had 
been extended, particularly vis-a-vis the dol- 
lar area and the rest of the world, in prac- 
tically all European countries, due to the 
fact that, under conditions of convertibility, 
discrimination in trade relations was no 
longer justifiable for balance-of-payments 
reasons. In the field of capital movements, 
a number of countries, including France, 
Germany, and Italy, had removed or re- 
laxed their restrictions on the inflow and 
outflow of foreign capital, resulting in an 
increasing volume of capital movements 
within Europe and between Europe and 
the United States. Intensification of trans- 
actions between national money markets 
had resulted in a growing interdependence 
of the markets, both in the field of short- 
term and long-term capital movements, and 
had had some leveling effect on the inter- 
national interest-rate structure in the case 
of short-term interest rates, although the 
markets for fixed interest-rate securities had 
been less affected, continuing to be financed 
almost entirely out of domestic savings. 

The foreign-exchange markets, stated the 
report, had operated satisfactorily, absorb- 
ing the increasing flow of capital without 
sharp fluctuations in the exchange rates, 
due to the process of normalization which 
had followed the introduction of converti- 
bility. The system of multilateral arbitrage 
for spot and forward transactions between 
the major European currencies which had 
been developed under EPU had been 
merged, upon the transition to world con- 
vertibility, with the circuit for dollar cur- 
rencies. 

Concerning balance of payments, the au- 

5 Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 


European Monetary Agreement, First Annual Report of 
the Board of Management, May 1960. 
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thorities in member countries had taken 
a variety of measures during 1959 designed 
to bring about a better equilibrium in their 
over-all balance of payments. Countries 
with high current surpluses—for example, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Switzer- 
land—had allowed or even encouraged the 
outflow of private, and to some extent also 
official, capital, and capital-importing coun- 
tries whose balance of payments had im- 
proved substantially, such as Italy, had 
ceased to stimulate the inflow of certain 
types of foreign capital, while countries 
which had accumulated, in the preceding 
period of payments difiiculties, large med- 
ium-term debts, had used the improved 
state of their balance of payments to repay 
a part of those debts. The total of gold 
and foreign-exchange reserves for all mem- 
ber countries had increased by $3.7 milliard 
in 1958, and by $1.4 milliard in 1959, after 
approximately $500 million in gold had 
been paid by members in the latter year to 
the International Monetary Fund in con- 
nection with the increase of the capital of 
the Fund. 

Part II of the report described the prin- 
cipal activities of EMA during 1959, includ- 
ing: 1) the work of the Board with regard 
to execution of the Agreement, examination 
of requests from members for credit, and 
review of the economic situation of member 
countries and international financial prob- 
lems concerning the operation of EMA; 
and 2) financial assistance to member coun- 
tries. Operations under EMA were dis- 
cussed in relation to the European Fund, 
the object of which was to provide a source 
of financial assistance for member coun- 
tries to help them withstand temporary 
difficulties in their over-all balance of pay- 
ments, and in relation to the Multilateral 
System of Settlements, which assured the 
central bank of each member country the 


6 Council of Europe News, 1960 (New 


Series No. 10), p. 5-6. 
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possibility of obtaining settlement in dol- 
lars, at an exchange rate set in advance, 
of any balance in another member’s cur- 
rency acquired by it. During 1959, the 
Fund had granted credit to Greece for a 
second line of reserves, and financial as- 
sistance to Turkey and to Spain, the latter 
of which had acceded to the Agreement on 
July 20, 1959, in support of stabilization 
programs. The amounts settled through 
the Multilateral System in 1959 had con- 
sisted almost entirely of the balances under 
bilateral payments agreements with Greece 
and Turkey, since almost all payments 


between member countries were settled 
through the exchange markets. One revi- 


sion, on the Board’s recommendation, was 
made in the Agreement; a new article, to 
be effective from February 1, 1960, was 
inserted, giving the Fund the power to 
borrow from member countries. 


Other Matters 

It was reported in September that the 
duration of the OEEC Halden 
Project, one of the OEEC European Nu- 
clear Energy Agency’s three joint under- 
takings, had been extended by one and a 
half years.” The original agreement, signed 
in Oslo on June 11, 1958, had provided for 
the operation of the Halden boiling heavy 
water reactor under a joint program of 
research and experiments. The foundation 
stone of a second OEEC nuclear project, a 
nuclear power plant for the chemical re- 
processing of irradiated fuels, was report- 
edly laid in Mol, Belgium, on July 7, 1960. 
The $15-million plant was to be owned 
and financed jointly by the governments, 
public agencies, and private companies of 
thirteen European countries, and was ex- 
pected to be in operation in 1963 on a scale 
midway between a pilot plant and a full- 
scale industrial operation. 


Reactor 


1 [bid.; see also The New York Times, July 8, 
1960, and The Times (London), July 8, 1960. 
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Western European Union 


Assembly 

The Assembly of Western European 
Union (WEU) held the first part of its 
sixth ordinary session in Paris from May 
31 to June 3, 1960." After Mr. Badini Con- 
falonieri (Italian Liberal) had been re- 
elected President of the Assembly, the first 
item of business was the presentation of the 
fifth report of the Council of WEU, cover- 
ing the period from January 1 to December 
31, 1959, by Mr. van Houten, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands 
and Chairman ad interim of the Council. 
In connection with the transfer of social 
and cultural activities from WEU to the 
Council of Europe, he pointed out that, by 
means of partial agreements, the seven gov- 
ernments of WEU remained free to under- 
take new activities either among themselves 
or within the framework of the WEU 
Council, and that only the implementation 
of current activities was to become the re- 
sponsibility of the Council of Europe. 
Speaking next of the Standing Armaments 
Committee and of the Agency for the 
Control of Armaments, Mr. van Houten 
stated that the procedure for cooperation 
in the field of equipment formulated by 
the Committee had been successful and 
that the Control Agency had continued to 
develop its activities. Concluding his re- 
port, he pointed to the importance of 
political consultations within WEU as a 
means of enabling members to discuss dif- 
ferences of opinion and thereby come 
nearer to a solution. In the general debate 
which followed, members stressed the im- 
portance of cooperation in armaments and 
civil defense. 

Further discussion of military matters 
was provoked by reports on disarmament, 
European security, the activities of the 
Standing Armaments Committee and of 
the Agency for the Control of Armaments, 


1 Western European Union, Assembly, Proceedings 
(6th ordinary session, 1st part), Volume 1, Assembly 
Documents; ibid., Volume Il, Minutes, Official Report 
of Debates; see also Council of Europe News, July 


and civil emergency planning. After a 
speech by Mr. Jules Moch, French delegate 
to the Ten-Power Disarmament Commit- 
tee, in which he outlined the political, 
moral, and technical difficulties of disarma- 
ment, Mr. Strauss, Minister of Defense of 
West Germany, spoke on the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO); he 
was followed by the reports of the various 
defense committees. In the ensuing debate, 
Mr. Duynstee (Netherlands Catholic), stat- 
ing that reciprocal inspection and control 
of the armaments of all states concerned 
was a desirable objective, if feasible, added 
that at present, in his opinion, the only 
possible solution was nuclear balance or 
stalemate. Mr. Liquard (French UNR) 
objected to basing all regional policy re- 
garding European security on the creation 
of a joint European nuclear force. The 
majority of the speakers, however, sup- 
ported the current policy of WEU based 
on the concept of an Atlantic defense com- 
munity, so that the following draft recom- 
mendations were adopted: 1) requests to 
the Standing Armaments Committee that, 
inter alia, arrangements be made with 
NATO for exchange of information, gov- 
ernments inform the Committee of negotia- 
tions for the supply of arms, and a de- 
scription of the machinery for the common 
production of armaments be circulated to 
all officials concerned; 2) an invitation to 
member governments to give priority to 
bringing the strength of their conventional 
forces contributions to the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe (SACEUR), up to 
the agreed levels and to assure their parlia- 
ments that the use of nuclear weapons 
would be in accordance with directives 
previously laid down by joint consultation 
between the political authorities of mem- 
ber states; 3) an outline of measures de- 
signed to implement the control provisions 


1960 (New Series No. 9), p. 5. For a summary of 
the second part of the fifth session, see International 
Organization, Spring 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 363- 
365. 
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of the Brussels Treaty; and 4) a statement 
on the joint responsibility of member states 
in the field of civil emergency planning. 
On behalf of the General Affairs Com- 
mittee, Mr. Arthur Conte (French So- 
cialist) introduced a report on the policy 
of WEU. The failure of the summit 
conference, the report pointed out, had 
shown with renewed clarity the need for a 
united Europe, and, although the European 
Community was progressing well, unity 
was far from complete. Accordingly, the 
committee presented two recommendations, 
one suggesting negotiations between the 
European Economic Community (EEC) 
and the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA), and the other proposing that the 
seven member states of WEU examine 
the possibility of the United Kingdom’s 
accession as a full member to the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom). 
Mr. John Profundo, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs for the United Kingdom, 
in reply to the above recommendations, 
agreed that western European unity was a 
vital question and expressed the opinion 
that the political will to find a long-term 
solution to the problems dividing EEC and 
EFTA would continue to grow. Concern- 
ing the suggestion that Britain join Eurat- 
om, he assured the Assembly that the gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom would be 
ready to consider anew this proposal, al- 
though it was not a simple question; he 
added that the same was true of negotia- 
tions between EEC and EFTA. Because 
of Commonwealth ties, political traditions, 
and the role of the United Kingdom in 
world trade, continued Mr. Profundo, the 
United Kingdom had always had a broad 
concept of Europe, and it was an aware- 
ness that restricted European groupings 
might bring the danger of division and 
disunity that had led to the proposal of a 
free trade area, with the ultimate objective 
of wider European unity. Thus, it was in 
the context of this wider trade problem that 
the United Kingdom must consider Eurat- 


2 See also The Times (London), June 3, 1960. 
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om, and the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC) as well. In the de- 
bate which followed, Mr. Erler (German 
SPD), noted the marked progress which 
had been made in the consolidation of Eu- 
ropean institutions. Then Mr. Henderson, 
delegate of the Labor Party of the United 
Kingdom, stated that his party was about 
to undertake a re-examination of the United 
Kingdom’s relationship with Europe in the 
economic, political, and defense spheres and 
would prefer to wait until it had concluded 
its examination before supporting any new 
policy regarding relationships with Europe. 
Several other speakers urged the necessity 
for closer European integration and made 
known their desire to have the United 
Kingdom join Euratom and ECSC. Mr. 
Patijn (Dutch Labor), however, cautioned 
that, although in terms of friendship and 
solidarity the six countries of the European 
Community would extend the warmest 
welcome to the United Kingdom should it 
express the desire to join, in terms of prac- 
tical politics, the invitation depended on the 
conditions set forth by the United King- 
dom. Before moving to the next topic, the 
Assembly approved two orders instructing 
the General Affairs Committee to study the 
repercussions of European construction on 
those African countries having particular 
links with certain European states, and to 
prepare a report on the economic and po- 
litical impact of developments in the pro- 
duction of energy. 

At the closing sitting of the session, on 
June 3, 1960, Mr. Junot (French Indepen- 
dent) of the General Affairs Committee 
presented a report on the transfer of cul- 
tural and social activities of WEU to the 
Council of Europe, in reply to the Fifth 
Annual Report of the Council of WEU, 
presented by Mr. van Houten at the open- 
ing sitting. He criticized the action of the 
Council, first of all, with regard to the way 
in which the decision had been reached, 
and, secondly, with regard to its timeli- 
The decision had been taken, he 
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pursued, without consultation with the As- 
sembly, in spite of a recommendation sug- 
gesting that the Council take no action 
until the Assembly had had time to con- 
sider fully the proposal. With reference 
to his second objection, he pointed out that 
the experts’ memoranda had shown a gen- 
eralized transfer to be not wholly in keep- 
ing with practical requirements, and par- 
ticularly that the current work of subcom- 
mittees ought to be brought to a conclusion 
before being transferred. Succeeding speak- 
ers, although generally concurring with the 
decision of the Council to effect a transfer, 
agreed also with Mr. Junot’s objections. 
Mr. Montini (Italian Christian Democrat) 
emphasized the point that only the general 
political direction of social and cultural 
affairs should be transferred to the Council 
of Europe, while the Assembly should re- 
tain the specific functions relating to such 
activities. Thus the transfer would be 
simply a move toward achieving a common 
European policy. Finally, a recommenda- 
tion was adopted, suggesting that the Coun- 
cil take steps to ensure that the compe- 
tences of WEU would not be reduced, re- 
ferring particularly to the competence of 
WEU to undertake new activities in the 
cultural and social fields. A report was 
then presented on the political activities 
of the Council of Ministers, in which Mr. 


3 Ibid., June 17, 1960. 


Michaud (French MRP) pointed out that 
relations between the Council and the As- 
sembly had been improved through joint 
meetings of consultation on political is- 
sues; a recommendation was subsequently 
adopted, urging that the Council keep the 
Assembly and the General Affairs Commit- 
tee more fully informed of the political 
questions likely to be the subject of con- 
sultation between member states. Before 
adjournment of the session, recommenda- 
tions were adopted on budgetary and ad- 
ministrative questions, and on the report 
of the Working Party for Liaison with Na- 
tional Parliaments. 


Other Matters 


A further step in negotiations for the 
adherence of the United Kingdom to Eu- 
ratom and ECSC was announced by the 
press on June 17, reporting on a meeting of 
the ministers of WEU.’ According to the 
official spokesman for the United Kingdom, 
the Council had reportedly agreed, in pur- 
suance of an offer by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
Foreign Secretary of the United Kingdom, 
that the seven representatives of the perma- 
nent council of WEU should meet as an 
ad hoc body representing the seven govern- 
ments to consider means of arranging the 
adherence of the United Kingdom to these 
two bodies. 











IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Bank for International Settlements 


The 30th annual report of the Bank for 
International Settlements, covering the fi- 
nancial year from April 1, 1959, to March 
31, 1960, was submitted to the annual gen- 
eral meeting of the Bank held in Basle 
on June 13, 1960.’ In his introduction, 
the General Manager of the Bank, Mr. 
Guillaume Guindey, reported that the net 
profit for the thirtieth financial year had 
amounted to 15,314,716 gold francs, com- 
pared with 9,550,894 gold francs for the 
preceding year. In view of these very 
favorable results, the Board of Directors of 
the Bank had recommended the extraordi- 
nary distribution of 42.50 gold francs per 
share, in addition to the regular dividend 
of 37.50 gold francs per share; thus the 
total distribution for this year would 
amount to 80 gold francs, payable in Swiss 
francs in the amount of 114.30 Swiss francs 
per share. 

The first chapter of the report, as in the 
past, gave a general survey of monetary 
and economic developments during the f- 
nancial year just concluded. The succeed- 
ing chapters reviewed the formation and 
use of the national product in various 
western European countries and the United 
States, as well as developments in the field 
of money and credit, domestic and world- 
market prices, world trade and payments, 
gold production and monetary reserves, 
and foreign exchange rates and regulations. 
Chapter VII dealt with the initial period 
of operations of the European Monetary 
Agreement, while Chapter VIII, in describ- 
ing the current activities of the Bank, gave 
an account of the financial results of the 
year and of the functions performed by the 
Bank on behalf of the High Authority of 


1 Bank for International Settlements, Thirtieth An- 
nual Report, 1st April 1959—31st March 1960, Basle, 
June 13, 1960. For a summary of the 29th annual 
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the European Coal and Steel Community 
and as Trustee and Fiscal Agent for inter- 
national loans. 

In his conclusion to the report, the Gen- 
eral Manager observed that the course of 
economic developments in the countries of 
western Europe in 1959 had confirmed 
their ever-increasing interdependence and 
the similarity of the problems with which 
they were confronted; it had also, he indi- 
cated, confirmed the growing interdepend- 
ence of Europe and North America, and 
the fact that the same economic problems 
had to be contended with on both sides of 
the Atlantic. While the picture presented 
by a view of the economic development of 
the industrialized countries of the West as 
a whole could be considered encouraging, 
three serious problems with regard to the 
functioning of the Western economy re- 
mained. These were as follows: 1) the 
precarious nature of the attainment of price 
stability, the empirical approach toward 
which could indeed lead to virtual stability 
of the purchasing power of currencies, as 
it had in 1959, but need not do so; 2) the 
difficulty of effecting an equilibrium in the 
payments relations among the countries of 
the western world, epitomized in the past 
year by the deficit of the United States 
vis-a-vis the rest of the world; and 3) 
the changing composition of international 
liquidity, characterized by the rise in dollar 
balances, a large proportion of which were 
held in Europe. It had never been more 
essential, Mr. Guindey asserted, that the 
authorities in all countries, when forming 
their policies, should be fully aware of the 
international repercussions of their deci- 
sions. Finally, Mr. Guindey suggested, 


report, see International Organization, Summer 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 3), p. 486. 
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whether the industrialized countries of 
the West were concerned to safeguard the 
stability of the purchasing power of their 
currencies, to achieve the rates of economic 
expansion envisaged, or to assist the coun- 
tries in course of development, they could 


attain their objectives only if they were to 
save (that is, invest instead of consume) 
an adequate proportion of their resources. 
This, he believed, they were fully capable 
of doing. 


International Coffee Study Group 


In May 1960, it was announced that 
coffee export quotas, amounting to 7,600,- 
ooo bags of 132 pounds each, and adding 
1,302,040 bags to the previously agreed 
annual quotas totaling 32,650,000 bags, had 
been fixed for the second quarter of 1960 
by the directors of the International Coffee 
Agreement.’ For the full year, export 
quotas for eleven members had been re- 
vised upward, under a provision of the 
Agreement tying exports to the production 
estimates of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Under the current revision, 
Brazil had been granted the largest quota 
—4,139,000 bags—and Colombia, the sec- 
ond largest—1,417,000 bags—each being 
permitted to export more than the quotas 
assigned, should the world market require 
more coffee. 

In August 1960, a decision was reported 
by the press on the part of the seventeen 
members of the International Coffee Agree- 
ment Mission to attempt to form an Afri- 
can Coffee Bureau, following efforts by the 
Mission to enlist the cooperation of the East 


African territories and nations in stabiliz- 
ing the world coffee market.’ It was 
expected that growers in the Ivory Coast 
and Angola in West Africa, and the Mala- 
gasy Republic, off the east coast, as well as 
growers in East Africa which currently, al- 
though not a member of the Agreement, 
abided by its major policy recommendations 
and sent a special representative to the 
Mission, would join the Bureau. 

In September, the press announced that 
seventeen coffee-producing nations had 
reached final accord on an export control 
agreement aimed at holding prices firm by 
balancing supplies with demand.’ The 
agreement called for its signers to restrict 
their exports to either go percent of their 
exports in their best export year in the 
past ten, or 80 percent of exportable 1959- 
1960 production, as estimated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Among 
the major coffee-growing areas only British 
Africa, the Republic of the Congo, Ethio- 
pia, Indonesia, and India were not mem- 
bers of the pact. 


International Cotton Advisory Committee 


Plenary Meeting 


The nineteenth plenary meeting of the 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 
(ICAC) was held in Mexico City from 
May 18 through June 1, 1960, with dele- 
gates from 34 member countries and ob- 
servers from fifteen countries and nine 


1 International Financial News Survey, May 6, 1960 
(Vol. 12, No. 43), p. 341-342. For previous infor- 
mation on the International Coffee Study Group, see 
International Organization, Spring 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 
2), p. 367-368. 

*The New York Times, August 9, 1960. 


international organizations in attendance.’ 
In its statement on the world cotton situa- 
tion, the Committee recorded the following 
opinions: 1) that since the previous meet- 
ing the statistical situation of cotton had 
improved significantly, owing, on the one 
hand, to the marked increase in consump- 


3 Ibid., September 24, 1960. 

1 Cotton Monthly Review of the World Situation, 
June 1960 (Vol. 13, No. 11), p. 7-11. For previous 
information on ICAC, see International Organization, 
Spring 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 368-360. 
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tion, and, on the other, to the low level 
of production in some countries; 2) that 
prospects over the coming year were not 
quite so favorable, since it was probable 
that production outside the United States 
would increase in conformity with the 
trend of scientific progress and the necessity 
for the less developed countries to expand 
their economies, while it was unlikely that 
consumption would continue its present 
rate of expansion; 3) that reconciling the 
domestic features of United States legisla- 
tion with the wider implications for the 
rest of the world remained a problem; and 
4) that a better distribution of stocks be- 
tween exporting and importing countries 
as well as a return to the one-price system 
would benefit the world cotton economy as 
a whole. 

Immediately prior to or concurrent with 
the main meeting, meetings of two sub- 
committees were held, namely, that of the 
Committee on Prospective Trends in the 
Consumption of Textile Fibers, comprised 
of representatives of several international 
and national organizations concerned with 
textile fibers, and that of the Committee on 
Extra-Long Staple Cotton. The earlier- 
mentioned committee discussed three recent 
studies of the relationship between fiber 
consumption and various other factors such 
as the growth in population and income 
and changes in price and technology, while 
the Committee on Extra-Long Staple Cot- 
ton, composed of representatives of Peru, 
the Sudan, the United Arab Republic, and 
the United States as well as other delegates, 
reported that the statistical situation of ex- 
tra-long staples had improved, with trade 
and consumption continuing their upward 
trend. The committee also expressed satis- 
faction with the progress made in compli- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Alexandria meeting in September 1959, 


2 For a summary of the Alexandria meeting of the 
subcommittee, see International Organization, Spring 
1960 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 368-369. 
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notably in the field of promotion and re- 
search, and requested the Secretariat, to 
the end of further cooperation and expan- 
sion of consumption, to gather information 
on possible promotion and utilization re- 
search programs. 

Concerning the activities of the other 
committees, the following was reported: 
1) the Committee on Organization and 
Finance passed a number of resolutions 
on budgetary and administrative matters; 
and 2) the Committee on Information and 
Statistics requested further study of the 
effort to break down the medium-staple 
category in its production statistics, request- 
ing the Secretariat (a) to seek information 
on the feasibility of developing interna- 
tional standards for saw-ginned upland cot- 
ton, (4) to publish statistical data in metric 
tons as well as bales, and (c) to prepare a 
document on government regulations af- 
fecting cotton. ICAC also adopted a reso- 
lution endorsing any action favorable to an 
increase in the use of cotton in all its 
manufactured forms. 


Other Matters 

The press reported in July that ICAC 
had estimated world cotton production for 
the 1959-1960 season at 30.9 million bales 
and consumption at more than 32 million 
bales, thus exceeding production by more 
than a million bales and bringing about an 
equivalent decrease in season stocks.’ The 
Committee further stated, according to the 
report, that the world carry-over of cotton 
was expected to be about 16.5 million bales 
on July 31, 1960, the smallest since 1953, 
and that stocks in the United States, esti- 
mated to be little more than 7.5 million by 
the end of the current season, constituted 
a useful reserve against any dislocation of 
supply in the event of widespread crop 
failure. 


® The New York Times, July 14, 1960. 
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International Lead and Zinc Study Group 


The International Lead and Zinc Study 
Group held its second session, attended by 
delegates from 23 countries, in Geneva, 
September 12-15, 1960, according to the 
press. Mr. G. J. MacMahon (United 
Kingdom) presided over the session, the 
main purpose of which was reportedly to 
review the current statistical situation in 
lead and zinc. In regard to lead, the Study 
Group was stated to have observed that, 
after taking into account net trade with the 
centrally-planned economies, the balance 
between new supplies and demand showed 
a statistical surplus of lead metal of 21,000 
tons for 1960 and 26,000 tons for 1961, with 
producers’ stocks of lead metal at the very 
high level of 334,000 tons in July of the 
current year, divided about evenly between 
the United States and the rest of the world. 
New supplies, the report continued, ap- 
peared to be in better balance with antici- 
pated demand than in recent years, but 
statistics, which as of the end of June 


showed metal stocks in the hands of pro- 
ducers to amount to 276,000 tons, did not 
indicate any immediate prospect of a sig- 
nificant change in stocks. With regard to 
zinc, it was announced that the steady rise 
in consumption was expected to continue 
in 1960 and 1961, and an even greater in- 
crease in production was forecast, although 
most delegations were said to feel that 
action by the Study Group was not neces- 
sary, since stocks in many countries were 
at normal levels or below. In reply to 
concern expressed by some delegations 
about the continued existence of protective 
restrictions and about releases from non- 
commercial stocks, governments were urged 
not to impose additional barriers to trade 
in this field, and both governments and 
industries were urged to avoid any course 
which might frustrate the efforts being 
made to bring about a satisfactory balance 
between supply and demand. 


International Sugar Council 


It was announced by the press in July 
that the 35-nation International Sugar 
Council, meeting in London, had decided 
unanimously to raise sugar quotas im- 
mediately from 85 to 100 percent of the 
basic export tonnages of member countries, 
and, as soon as the prevailing price came 
within the range of 3.25 and 3.45 cents a 
pound, to increase quotas automatically to 
105 percent of basic tonnages.’ In its com- 
muniqué the Council was said to have 


stated that the action was based on a review 
of the current market situation, which re- 
vealed that, on the basis of an 85-percent 
quota level, the deficit of sugar in the 
world market for the current year would 
have amounted to 1,250,000 tons. The ef- 
fect of the Council’s decision, the press 
pointed out, was to allow Cuba to dispose 
of the 700,000 tons of sugar that the United 
States had decided earlier in the year not 
to purchase. 


International Tin Council 


At a meeting of the International Tin 
Council in London on May 2 and 3, 1960, 
it was decided to set the total export quota 


1The New York Times, September 13, 1960, and 
The Times (London), September 12, 13, and 16, 1960. 
For previous information on the International Lead 
and Zinc Study Group, see International Organization, 
Spring 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 369-370. 


of the six producing member countries for 
the third: quarter of 1960 at the same 
amount as for the second quarter, namely, 


1The New York Times, July 22, 1960, and The 
Times (London), July 22, 1960. For previous infor- 
mation on the International Sugar Council, see Inter- 
national Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), 
Pp. 492. 








37,500 tons. At the same meeting, the 
votes of the producing countries participat- 
ing in the Agreement were reallocated, ef- 
fective July 1, 1960, the percentages and 
the changes since 1959 being as follows: 
Federation of Malaya, 38.20 percent (plus 
0.45 percent); Indonesia, 19.00 percent 
(plus 0.10 percent); Bolivia, 18.43 percent 
(minus 0.97 percent); Belgian Congo, 9.17 
percent (plus 0.12 percent); Thailand, 9.00 
percent (plus 0.20 percent); and Federation 
of Nigeria, 6.20 percent (plus 0.10 percent). 
The Council did not renew the authority 
granted on previous occasions to the buffer 
stock manager, who reported at the end of 
April that there were 10,050 long tons of 
tin metal in the buffer stock as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, to operate within the middle 
price range of the Agreement during the 
third quarter of 1960. 


2 International Financial News Survey, May 27, 
1960 (Vol. 12, No. 46), p. 365. For previous infor- 
mation on the International Tin Council, see Inter- 
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The press announced on September 27 
that the International Tin Council, for the 
first time since September 1957, had lifted 
export quotas on tin for the three months 
beginning October 1, 1960." Dealers had 
generally believed, it was reported, that 
quotas would be left at the current quarter’s 
level of 100 percent of basic export ton- 
nages, and the immediate impact on the 
market of the Council’s action was a fall 
in both the cash and forward prices of tin. 
Mr. Georges Peter, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil, was said to have stated that some coun- 
tries had been using stocks to meet com- 
mitments and that stocks were in some 
cases very low. It was thus conjectured 
that doubts about production in some coun- 
tries and the possibility of a further increase 
in consumption had persuaded the Council 
to lift controls. 


national Organization, Spring 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 2), 
Pp. 371. 
2 The Times (London), September 27, 1960. 
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member of 
ECLA, 111 
Human Rights, Commission on, 109 
Narcotic Drugs, Commission on, 110 
Status of Women, Commission on, 109 
position on 
Camerons (UK administration), 155 
economic development, 194 
ECOSOC, organization and operation of, 
312 
human rights, draft covenant on, 150 
South West Africa, 157 
trusteeship system, 160 
world economic situation, 192 
Middle East 
bibliography, 229, 377, 498, 703 
Middle East, Economic Developments in 
the, 1957-1958, 189 


Missions. See Trusteeship Council, visiting 
missions 

Modelski, George. Australia and SEATO, 
429-437 


Mora, José A. The Organization of American 
States, 514-523 
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Moreno Quintana, Lucio M. (Argentina), ICJ 
Judge, 108 
Morocco 
derham, par value of, 211 
ECA, member of, 111 
IMF, stand-by arrangement with, 211 
technical assistance, position on, 135 


N 


Narcotic Drugs, Commission on (ECOSOC) 
ECOSOC, report to, 200-201 
14th session, 320-321 
membership, 110 
Narcotic drugs, control of 
ECOSOC consideration of, 200-201 
GA consideration of, 145 
Nauru 
TC, examination of conditions by, 605-610 
Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds, report to GA, 175 
Nepal 
member of 
ECAFE, 110 
ICAO, 664 
position on 
Congo, crisis in, 564 
Tibetan question, 130 
Netherlands 
European Court of Human Rights, accept- 
ance of jurisdiction of, 677 
member of 
ECAFE, 110 
ECE, 110 
ECLA, 111 
ECOSOC, 107 
Narcotic Drugs, Commission on, 110 
Social Commission, 109 
Statistical Commission, 108 
Status of Women, Commission on, 109 
position on 
commission for industrial development, 


594 
economic development, 194 
ECOSOC, 191 


human rights, draft covenant on, 150 
social development, 197 
technical assistance, 135-136 
UNICEF, 599 
World Refugee Year, 200 
New Guinea 
TC, examination of conditions by, 621-627 
New Zealand 
member of 
ECAFE, 110 
ECOSOC, 107 
POC, 108 
Social Commission, 109 
Statistical Commission, 108 
TS 107 


New Zealand (continued). 
position on 
international cooperation of trust territor- 
ies, 603 
Palestine refugees, 127 
social development, 198 
Somaliland, frontier with Ethiopia, 162 
UNICEF, 599 
Western Samoa, conditions in, 159, 615 ff. 
world economic situation, 192 
Nicaragua 
Arbitral Award Made by the King of Spain 
on December 23, 1906, Case concerning 
(ICJ), 203, 658 
ECLA, member of, 111 
IBRD, loan from, 659 
Nigeria, Federation of 
ECA, associate member of, 111 
Northern Cameroons, question of, GA con- 
sideration of, 154-155 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
355-358, 682-685 
appointments, 358, 685 
arms pool agreement, 357 
Atlantic Conference of Young Political 
Leaders, 684 
bibliography, 231-232, 379-380, 500, 704- 
705 
brigade, proposed establishment of, 358 
Council meetings, 355-356, 682-683 
Denmark, establishment of ammunition de- 
pots in, 358 
military committee meeting, 358 
military exercises, 358 
North Atlantic Studies Committee, 356-357 
Parliamentarians, Conference of, 357 
Turkey, missile base in, 357 
Non-Self-Governing territories, information 
from, GA discussion of, 163-166 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, Information 
from, Committee on. See Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
Committee on 


Norway 
member of 
ECE, 110 


Population Commission, 109 
position on 
apartheid policies, 125 
diplomatic intercourse and immunities, 
conference on, 184 
reservations to multilateral conventions, 
180 
Ntumazah, Mr., representative of One Kamer- 
un, statements to GA by, 152, 154 
Nuclear tests, suspension of, GA discussion of, 
116-117 


Nuclear tests in the Sahara, question of, GA 
discussion of, 114-115 
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Nuclear weapons, prevention of the wider dis- 
semination of, GA discussion of, 115-116 


O 


Office for Public Administration, statements to 
GA by director of, 134 
Office of Public Information (UN), reorgani- 
zation of, 172~173 
OPEX, experimental program for providing 
operational and executive personnel, 136 
See also Technical assistance 
Organization of American States (OAS), 360— 
361, 484-485, 685-688 
bibliography, 228, 376, 498, 702 
Council meetings, 360, 484 
Dominican Republic, discussion of situation 
in, 360 
Foreign Ministers, Conference of, 685-686 
Inter-American Development Bank, 360- 
361, 688 
Inter-American Economic Conference, 687— 
688 
Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission, 
lst meeting of, 361 
Latin American Free Trade Association, es- 
tablishment of, 361 
Organization of American States, The. José 
A. Mora, 514-523 
SC, action to be taken in connection with 
OAS decision by, discussion of, 591- 
593 
Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC), 359-360, 485-486, 688- 
690 
bibliography, 232, 380, 500-501, 705 
conference on reorganization, 688-689 
Council meetings, 359, 485 
European Conference of Ministers of Trans- 
port, 359 
European Monetary Agreement, ist annual 
report of, 689-690 
European Monetary Fund, credits of, 360 
finance advisors, meeting of, 359-360 
Western Economic Conference, 485-486 
Overselling the UN Charter—Fact and Myth. 
Robert E. Riggs, 277-290 


P 


Pacific Islands 
TC, examination of conditions by, 610-615 
Padelford, Norman J. Politics and Change in 
the Security Council, 381-401 
Padilla Nervo, L. (Mexico), ILC Member, 108 
Padwa, David J. The Curriculum of IMCO, 
524-547 
Pakistan 
IBRD, loan from, 205, 206 
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Pakistan (continued). 
member of 
ECAFE, 110 
Human Rights, Commission on, 109 
International Commodity Trade, Commis- 
sion on, 110 
POC, 108 
Status of Women, Commission on, 109 
position on 
Congo, crisis in, 564 
economic development, 194 
Status of Women, Commission on, report 
of, 200 
Pal, R. (India), ILC Member, 108 
Palestine, Conciliation Commission for, 127 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, UN Re- 
lief and Works Agency for (UNRWA) 
accounts for year 1958, 570-571 
GA consideration of, 126-127 
report of director, 126 
Palestine Refugee Office, speech by director of, 
127 
Pan American Union. 
American States 
Panama 
IBRD, loan from, 660 
member of 
ECLA, 111 
ICAO, 468 
Panel of External Auditors, creation of (GA), 
75 
Paraguay 
IMF, stand-by arrangement with, 211 
member of 
ECLA, 111 
TC, 107 
Parliamentarians against Ministers: The Case 
of Western European Union. Ernst B. 
Haas and Peter H. Merkl, 37-59 
Peace Observation Commission (GA), mem- 
bership, 108 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on, report to Ga of, discussion of, 
121-122 
Pension scheme _ regulations, 
Court of Justice, 182-183 
Personnel questions, GA discussion of, 169- 
Eva 
Peru 
diplomatic intercourse and immunities, con- 
ference on, position on, 184 
IBRD, loan from, 659 
IMF, stand-by arrangement with, 337 
member of 
ECLA, 111 
Narcotic Drugs, Commission on, 110 
Philippines 
IAEA, ratification of statute of, 307 
member of 
ECAFE 110 
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Philippines 
member of (continued). 
Human Rights, Commission on, 109 
position on 
apartheid policies, 124-125 
Cameroons (UK administration), 155 
Congo, crisis in, 565 
information from non-self-governing terri- 
tories, 163-164 
South West Africa, 157 
UN Juridical Yearbook, 185 
Poland 
ECOSOC, election to, 142 
GATT, relations with, declaration on, 222 
member of 
ECE, 110 
ECOSOC, 107 
Human Rights, Commission on, 109 
SC, 107 
Status of Women, Commission on, 109 
position on 
action in connection with OAS decision, 
592 
commission for industrial development, 
594 
Congolese request for assistance, 589 
election of GA President, geographical 
representation in, 128 
Soviet complaint of US aggression, 442 
world economic situation, 192 
SC, election to, 133 
Political and regional organizations, 215-220, 
345-365, 477-489, 675-693 
Political and Security Committee (GA), 112- 
122 
chairman, election of, 112 
See also sub-headings under General Assem- 
bly 
Political and security questions (UN) 
bibliography, 226, 373, 495, 700 
GA discussion of, 112-133 
Political Committee, Special (GA). See Spe- 
cial Political Committee 
Population Commission (ECOSOC), member- 
ship, 109 
Portugal 
information from non-self-governing _ terri- 
tories, position on, 164-165 
member of 
ECA, 111 
ECE, 110 
Right of Passage over Indian Territory, Case 
concerning (ICJ), 203, 454-459 


Q 


Quantitative Techniques for Studying Voting 
Behavior in the UN General Assembly. 
Leroy N. Rieselbach, 291-306 


R 
Racial problems 
apartheid in Union of South Africa, 124- 
127 
treatment of people of Indian origin in 
Union of South Africa, 129-130 
Refugees, UN High Commissioner for 
accounts for year 1959, 571-572 
ECOSOC, annual report to, 199-200 
ICEM, address to, 224 
report of, 147-148, 572-573 
Regional matters 
bibliography, 228-232, 376-380, 497-501 
Rieselbach, Leroy N. Quantitative Techniques 
for Studying Voting Behavior in the UN 
General Assembly, 291-306 
Riggs, Robert E. Overselling the UN Char- 
ter—Fact and Myth, 277-290 
Rights of the child, draft declaration on, GA 
consideration of, 142-143 
Role of Resident Representative of the UN 
Technical Assistance Board, The. C. Hart 
Schaaf, 548-562 
Romania 
member of 
ECE, 110 
Statistical Commission, 108 
position on 
apartheid policies, 125 
economic development, 139 
election of GA President, geographical 
representation in, 128 
reservations to multilateral conventions, 
181 
Ruanda-Urundi 
conditions in, 159, 160, 161, 162 
ECA, admission to associate membership in, 
314 
TC, examination of conditions by, 325-326, 
640-648 


S 


Sahara, French nuclear tests in, GA discussion 
of, 114-115 
Samoa. See Western Samoa 
Sandstr6m, A. E. F. (Sweden), ILC Member, 
108 
Saudi Arabia 
position on 
Congo, crisis in, 564 
historic waters, study of juridical regime 
of, 187 
Palestine refugees, 126 
South West Africa, 157 
riyal, par value of, 338 
Scelle, G. (France), ILC Member, 108 
Schaaf, C. Hart. The Role of Resident Rep- 
resentative of the UN Technical Assist- 
ance Board, 548-562 
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Secretariat (UN), 655-657 
annual report, 655-657 
fixed term to career term posts, proportion 
of, question of, 169 
geographical distribution of staff, question 
of, 169-170 
organization and management of work, GA 
consideration of, 167 
personnel questions, GA consideration of, 
169-171 
Security Council (UN), 440-443, 576-593 
action to be taken in connection with OAS 
decision, 591-593 
admission of new members, 593 
apartheid policies in Union of South Africa, 
440-441 
Argentine complaint against Israel, 576-577 
Congolese request for assistance, 579-591 
Cuban complaint of US aggression, 577-578 
elections, 132-133 
GA, report to, 133 
ICJ, election of judges to, 443 
membership, 107 
Politics and Change in the Security Council. 
Norman J. Padelford, 381-401 
Soviet complaint of US aggression, 441-443, 
578-579 
Togo, Republic of, consideration for UN 
membership of, 443 
Self-determination 
The Cry of National Liberation: Recent So- 
viet Attitudes toward National Self- 
Determination. Elliot R. Goodman, 
92-106 
Sierra Leone 
ECA, associate member of, 111 
Singapore 
ECAFE, associate member of, 315 
Singapore and British Borneo 
ECAFE, associate member of, 110 
Social Commission (ECOSOC) 
ECOSOC, report to, 196, 199 ff. 
membership, 109 
Social development 
ECOSOC consideration of, 196-199 
GA consideration of, 143-144 
See also Economic and Social Council, so- 
cial matters 
Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural Commit- 
tee (GA), 142-152 
chairman, election of, 112 
See also sub-headings under General Assem- 
biy 
Social, humanitarian, and cultural questions 
GA discussion of, 142-152 
See also sub-headings under Economic and 
Social Council 


Somalia 
ECA, associate member of, 111 


Somaliland (Italian administration) 
developments in, 158 ff. 
ECA, associate member of, 111 
frontier with Ethiopia, GA consideration of, 
162 
independence of, 166 
TC, examinations of conditions by, 631-633 
Sgrensen, Max. The International Court of 
Justice: Its Role in Contemporary Inter- 
national Relations, 261-276 
South Africa, Union of 
apartheid policies 
GA discussion of, 124-127 
SC consideration of, 440-441 
IAEA, election to chairmanship of, 308 
position on 
apartheid policies, SC consideration of, 
440 
Congo, crisis in, 566 
South West Africa, 156 
Tibetan question, 131 
South West Africa, question of, 155-158 
treatment of people of Indian origin in, 
GA consideration of, 129-130 
South America. See Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECOSOC); Organization 
of American States ‘ 
South Pacific Commission, 486—488 
20th session, 486-487 
South West Africa 
good offices committee, 157 
question of, GA consideration of, 155-158 
South West Africa, Committee on 
election to, 158 
GA, report to, 150 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), 
361-362, 488-489 
Australia and SEATO. George Modelski, 
429-437 
communist subversion, prevention of, semi- 
nar on, 362 
Council meetings, 361-362, 488-489 
military exercises, 362 
Southern Rhodesia 
IBRD, loan from, 463-464 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Union of 
Cry of National Liberation, The: Recent 
Soviet Attitudes Toward National Self- 
Determination. Elliot R. Goodman, 
92-106 
ECOSOC, election to, 142 
member of 
ECAFE, 110 
ECE, 110 
ECOSOC, 107 
Human Rights, Commission on, 109 
International Commodity Trade, Commis- 
sion on, 110 
Narcotic Drugs, Commission on, 110 
POC, 198 
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Soviet Socialist Republics, Union of 
member of (continued). 
Population Commission, 109 
SC, 107 
Social Commission, 109 
Statistical Commission, 108 
Status of Women, Commission on, 109 
TC, 107 
National Self-Determination, Recent Soviet 
Attitudes toward. The Cry of National 
Liberation. Elliot R. Goodman, 92—106 
position on 
action in connection with OAS decision, 
592 
apartheid policies, 441 
Cameroons (UK administration), 153 
Charter amendment, 122 
commission for industrial development, 
595 
Congo, crisis in, 563 ff. 
Congolese request for assistance, 580 ff. 
disarmament, 112, 113 
economic development, 194 
ECOSOC report, 145 
Hungarian question, 132 
IMCO, 179 
information from non-self-governing terri- 
tories, 163 
international economic cooperation, 190 
Korean question, 119 
social development, 197 
Soviet complaint of US aggression, 441- 
442, 578 
Special Fund, 133 
Standing Committee on Petitions (TC), 
327 
suspension of nuclear tests, 117 
technical assistance, 135 
Tibetan question, 130 
trusteeship system, 159 
UNKRA, 138 
USSR and ILO, The. 
son, 402-428 
Spain 
Barcelona Traction, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Limited, Case concerning (ICJ), 
329, 453, 658 
IMF, purchases from and stand-by arrange- 
ment with, 211 
member of 
ECA, 111 
ECE, 110 
ECOSOC, 107 
IFC, 465 
Social Commission, 109 
position on 
economic development, 194-195 
human rights, draft covenant on, 149 
IMCO, 179 
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Spain 
position on (continued). 
international cooperation of trust territor- 
ies, 603 
social development, 198 
Special Fund (UN) 
ECOSOC discussion, 195 
lst annual report, 450-451 
GA discussion, 133-134 
Governing Council 
report of, 195 
sessions 
3d, 450 
4th, 450-451 
reserve fund, establishment of, 451 
UN Pledging Conference on Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance and Spe- 
cial Fund, 309-311 
Special Political Committee (GA), 122-130 
chairman, election of, 112 
See also sub-headings under General Assem- 
bly 
Special UN Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED) 
proposed creation of, 134, 194 
Specialized Agencies, 205-214, 330-344, 460— 
476, 659-674 
bibliography, 228, 376, 497, 701-702 
See also Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion; Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment; International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization; International Labor Organi- 
zation; International Monetary Fund; 
International Telecommunication Union; 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization; Universal 
Postal Union; World Health Organiza- 
tion; World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion 
Spender, Sir Percy (Australia), ICJ Judge, 108 
Spiropoulos, Jean (Greece), ICJ Judge, 108 
Statistical Commission (ECOSOC) 
membership, 108 
Status of Women, Commission on (ECOSOC) 
child marriages, draft convention and draft 
recommendations on, 447 
ECOSOC, report to, 200 
education, draft resolution on, 448-449 
14th session, 447-449 
membership, 109 
occupational outlook, discussion of, 448 
political rights, developments in, 447-448 
Sudan 
IAEA, ratification of statute of, 307 
IBRD, loan from, 659 
member of 
ECA, 111 
ECOSOC, 107 
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Sudan 
member of (continued). 
International Commodity Trade, Commis- 
sion on, 110 
position on 
economic development, 194 
ECOSOC, 192 
social development, 198 
SUNFED. See Special UN Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development 
Sweden 
member of 
ECE, 110 
POC, 108 
Swift, Richard N. The United Nations and Its 
Public, 60-91 
Switzerland 
ECE, consultant to, 110 
WHO, loan to, 212 


T 


Taiwan. See China, Republic of (Nationalist) 
Tanganyika 
developments in, 159, 160 
ECA, associate member of, 111 
TC, examination of conditions by, 633-640 
Tariffs and trade. See General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade 
Technical assistance (UN) 
bibliography, 227, 374, 496 
Expanded Program, 136-137, 603-604 
general programs, GA discussion of, 134— 
137 
OPEX, 136 
public administration, assistance in, 137 
Role of Resident Representative of the UN 
Technical Assistance Board, The. C. 
Hart Schaaf, 548-562 
TAB 
annual report, 603-604 
Executive Chairman, statements by, 134, 
135 
TAC 
ECOSOC, report to, 196 
funds, allocations of, 137 
narcotics control, resolution on, 200-201 
UN Pledging Conference on Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance and Spe- 
cial Fund, 309-311 
Thailand 
ECAFE, member of, 110 
Temple of Preah Vihear, Case concerning 
(ICJ), 203, 453, 658 
Tibetan question, GA discussion of, 130-131 
Tin. See International Tin Council and 
United Nations Tin Conference 
Togo, Republic of 
UN membership, 443 


Togoland (French administration) 

independence of, 159 ff. 

Trade. See European Economic Community; 
European Free Trade Association; Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 
International Commodity Trade, Commis- 
sion on (ECOSOC); Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation 


Transport and Communications Commission 
(ECOSOC) 
ECOSOC, report to, 195-196 
membership, 108 
9th session, 321-322 
Trusteeship and non-self-governing territories, 
152-166 
bibliography, 227, 374, 496, 701 
Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, Committee on (GA), 152-166 
chairman, election of, 112 
See also sub-headings under General Assem- 
bly 
Trusteeship Council, 323-328, 605-654 
administrative unions, consideration of, 328, 
652-653 
appointments to committees, 328, 653-654 
economic development, 651-652 
election to, 166 
examination of conditions in trust territories 
Cameroons (UK administration), 326-327, 
627-631 
Nauru, 605-610 
New Guinea, 621-627 
Pacific Islands, 610-615 
Ruanda-Urundi, 325-326, 640-648 
Somaliland, 631-633 
Tanganyika, 633-640 
Western Samoa, 615-621 
future composition of, 166 
GA, report to, 154-155, 158-162, 653 
independence, attainment of, 653 
membership, 107 
petitions, approval of, 648 
President 
election of, 324 
statements by, 159 
questionnaire, revision of, 651 
questions referred by GA, 649-654 
civil cadres, preparation of, 649 
information, dissemination of, 649-650 
self-government, attainment of, 649 
study and training, 650-651 
sessions 
10th special, 323-324 
25th, 324-328 
26th, 605-654 
Standing Committee on Petitions, 327 
visiting missions 
East African trust territories, 327-328 
Pacific Island trust territories, 653 
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Tunisia 
GATT, invitation to participate in, 222 
member of 
ECA, 111 
SC, 107 
position on 
action in connection with OAS decision, 
592 
apartheid policies, 440 
Congo, crisis in, 564 
Congolese request for assistance, 580 ff. 
Tunkin, G. I. (Soviet Union), ILC Member, 
108 
Turkey 
lira, par value of, 669 
member of 
ECE, 110 
Narcotic Drugs, Commission on, 110 
NATO missile base, 357 
SC, future election to, 133 
Tibetan question, position on, 131 


U 
Uganda 
ECA, associate member of, 111 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
member of 
ECE, 110 
Human Rights, Commission on, 109 
Population Commission, 109 
Statistical Commission, 108 
Underdeveloped countries, economic develop- 
ment of, GA consideration of, 138-142 
United Arab Republic 
IBRD, loan from, 332 
IMF, stand-by arrangement with, 471-472 
member of 
ECA, 111 
IFC, 208 
Narcotic Drugs, Commission on, 110 
Population Commission, 109 
Social Commission, 109 
TC, 107 
position on 
Congolese request for assistance, 590 
historic waters, study of juridical regime 
of, 187 
United Kingdom 
ECOSOC, election to, 142 
member of 
ECA, 111 
ECAFE, 110 
ECE, 110 
ECLA, 111 
ECOSOC, 107 
Human Rights, Commission on, 109 
International Commodity Trade, Commis- 
sion on, 110 
Narcotic Drugs, Commission on, 110 
POC, 108 


United Kingdom 
member of (continued). 
Population Commission, 109 
SC, 107 
Social Commission, 109 
Statistical Commission, 108 
Status of Women, Commission on, 109 
TX, 107 
position on 
apartheid policies, 125, 441 
Cameroons (UK administration), 152, 154, 
323, 327, 628 ff. 
Congo, crisis in, 565 
Congolese request for assistance, 588 
diplomatic intercourse and immunities, 
conference on, 184 
disarmament, 113 
economic development, 138, 140, 194 
freedom of information, draft convention 
on, 151 
human rights, draft covenant on, 149, 150 
Korean question, 119 
narcotic drugs, traffic in, 321 
social development, 198 
Soviet complaint of US aggression, 442, 
579 
Standing Committee on Petitions (TC), 
327 
Status of Women, Commission on, report 
of, 200 
Tanganyika, conditions in, 633-640 
technical assistance, 134—135 
world economic situation, 192 
United Nations, 112-204, 307-329, 438-452, 
563-658 
bibliography, 225-227, 372-376, 494-497, 
699-701 
capital development fund, establishment of, 
140-141 
Charter amendment, GA discussion of, 122- 
124 
International School, report of, 175 
Joint Staff Pension Fund, GA consideration 
of, 170-171 
Juridical Yearbook, question of publication 
of, 185-187 
Law of the Sea, 2d Conference on, 438-439 
Library, establishment of, 173-174 
membership chart of UN bodies (1960), 
107-111 
new members, admission of, 593 
Overselling the UN Charter—Fact and 
Myth. Robert E. Riggs, 277-290 
Pledging Conference on Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance and Special 
Fund, 309-311 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Of- 
fenders, 2d Congress on, 145 
Public Information, Committee of Experts 
on, 172 
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United Nations (continued). 

Quantitative Techniques for Studying Vot- 
ing Behavior in the UN General As- 
sembly. Leroy N. Rieselbach, 291-306 

Role of Resident Representative of the UN 
Technical Assistance Board, The. C. 
Hart Schaaf, 548-562 

Scientific Advisory Committee, recommenda- 
tions to GA of, 188 

Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic 
Radiation, report of, 115, 188 

United Nations and Its Public, The. Richard 
N. Swift, 60-91 

United States, the United Nations, and the 


Creation of Community, The. Lincoln 
P. Bloomfield, 503-513 
United Nations and Its Public, The. Richard 


N. Swift, 60-91 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
chairman, statement by, 143 
ECOSOC, report to, 598-599 
financial report and accounts for 1959, 571 
United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK). 
See Korea, UN Commission for the Uni- 
fication and Rehabilitation of 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 339- 
343, 472-473, 669-671 
adult education, seminar on, 341 
bibliography, 376, 497, 701 
Director-General, report of, 472-473 
Executive Board 
sessions 
55th, 339-340 
56th, 669-670 
Guinea, membership of, 671 
industrial arts, legal protection of, 341 
information processing, international confer- 
ence on, 341 
international exchanges, proposed study of, 
146 
nongovernmental organizations, meeting of, 
341 
nuclear research, seminar on, 341 
public education, international conference 
on, 341 
radioactive wastes, conference on disposal 
of, 309, 670 
sociologists, meeting of, 341 
teaching activities, 602 
technical and vocational education, meeting 
on, 342 
World Congress of Sociology, 341-342 
United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) 
expenditures for 1960, 175 
GA, report to, 133 
United Nations Expanded Program of Techni- 
cal Assistance. See Technical assistance, 


Expanded Program 
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United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
See Refugees, UN High Commis- 


gees. 
sioner for 
United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. See United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund 
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